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ZUR TEXTGESTALTUNG DES WEST-OSTLICHEN 
DIVANS—IIl: ORTHOGRAPHIE 
UND INTERPUNKTION 


Hans Albert Maier, University of Connecticut 


Siglen: 


R Die Reinschrift der Gedichte des Divans. Teils nach: Goethes eigen- 
haindige Reinschrift des west-dstlichen Divan; Eine Auswahl von 28 

Blittern in Faksimile-Nachbildung, hg. und erl. von Konrad Burdach. 

(Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, xxv1.) Weimar, ro11. Teils nach “Les- 

arten” von WA/I, v1, 311-493. 

E West-oestlicher Divan. von Goethe. Stuttgard, 18109. 

e€ Die Abschrift von E (von Schreiberhand) mit Einschaltung der in 
C hinzugekommenen Gedichte. Hier nach “Lesarten” von WA/I, 
VI. 

Cc Goethe’s Werke: Vollstindige Ausgabe letster Hand, v und vt. Stuttgart 
und Tiibingen, 1827. [Erste Taschenausgabe; die Sigle bedeutet Bd. 

VI nur dann, wenn dieser ausdriicklich genannt oder von Noten und Abhand- 

lungen die Rede ist, sonst immer Bd. v.] 

CG Wie C', aber mit Erscheinungsjahr 1828. 

Cc? Wie C? [tatsiichlich spiter gedruckt; neuer Satz]. 

C Normaltext der Ausgabe letzter Hand, ohne Riicksicht auf besondere 
Ausgabe (nicht nur die sog. Oktavausgabe, fiir welche die Sigle in 

WA gebraucht wird; Seitenzahlen beziehen sich auf die Taschenausgabe). 

WA Goethes Werke, hg. im Auftrage der GroSherzogin Sophie von Sachsen, 
Abt. I, Bde. vi und vi. Weimar, 1888. [Die Sigle bedeutet Bd. v1 

nur dann, wenn dieser ausdriicklich genannt oder von Noten und Abhand- 

lungen die Rede ist, sonst immer Bd. v1.] 

AA Werke Goethes, hg. von der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin. West-dstlicher Divan. 1: Text. u: Noten und Abhandlungen. 

11: Paralipomena. [jeweils:] Bearbeiter des Bandes Ernst Grumach. Berlin, 

1952. [Wenn eine Seitenzahl unmittelbar auf die Sigle folgt, so ist Bd. 1 

gemeint; Bde. 11 und m1 sind es nur dann, wenn sie ausdriicklich genannt sind. ] 

xX Gelegentlich gebrauchte, hier nicht aufgefiihrte Siglen sind von 
WA/I, vi iibernommen. 


Einleitendes. Die zweite Untersuchung iiber den Text des West- 
dstlichen Divans' mu& aus Griinden der Raumersparnis Angaben iiber 
den Zustand der reprisentativen Sekundir-Ausgaben des 19. und 20. 


* Unser erster Artikel erschien in Bd. tv1, No. 3 (Juli 1957) dieser Zeitschrift auf 


S. 347-81. Soweit exakte Literaturangaben hier nicht gemacht werden, sind sie dort 
zu finden. 
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Jahrhunderts unterlassen, sich vielmehr auf Goethes Reinschrift, die 
Drucke der Goethezeit, die 64 Jahre lang mafigebende Weimar- und 
die neue Akademie-Ausgabe beschrinken. Wie schon im ersten Artikel 
ist Vollstaindigkeit in Auffiihrung derjenigen Stellen, die Schwankun- 
gen aufweisen, erstrebt. Dies geschieht im Interesse kommender 
Goethe-Ausgaben. In einem Falle ist unser erster Artikel bereits zur 
Textverbesserung einer Populirausgabe herangezogen worden, und 
von dem Herausgeber einer anderen ist Gleiches in Aussicht gestellt. 

Darstellung der Orthographie-Probleme wird verhiltnismafig 
wenig Raum beanspruchen, was leider bei denen der Interpunktion 
nicht der Fall sein wird. Wahrend der Text von WA die in der Ausgabe 
letster Hand (C) gebrauchte Orthographie und Interpunktion aufweist 
oder—den Editionsgrundsitzen entsprechend—wenigstens aufweisen 
sollte, versucht jetzt AA einen jeden Text im Originalzustand der 
Entstehungszeit zu bieten. Unterschiede zwischen WA und AA miis- 
sen also erheblich sein, da Orthographie und Interpunktion in C 
wesentlich Géttlings Schépfung (nicht lediglich seine Anwendung der 
um 1825 gebriuchlichen Formen) darstellen. 

Doppelvokale. In ‘‘Loos, Paar, Schoos, Scheerer” gibt AA Doppel- 
vokal in Ubereinstimmung mit E und C; in “Schaale, Cameele, saal- 
badrisch, Quaal, Maa&” nur in Ubereinstimmung mit E, in “Waar’ 
um Waare” in Ubereinstimmung mit C (das betreffende Gedicht fehlt 
in E). Inkonsequent druckt E je einmal: “Qual” (S. 152), ‘‘Umscha- 
let” (S. 155), “Schale” (S. 155). Diese Wérter erscheinen jetzt in AA 
den oben gegebenen entsprechend mit aa (S. 154, 158). Wo in E 
“Behren” steht, wird jetzt in AA (1, S. 100) in Ubereinstimmung mit 
C (dort auf Géttlings Wunsch vom 20. 4. 1825) und der zweiten 
Auflage von Adelungs Wérterbuch (1793-1801)* entsprechend “‘Beer- 
en” gelesen. In E erscheinen mit Doppelvokal auch: ‘“‘Saamen (zwei- 
mal), koost, Schaafe, Heerde, Juweel.” In diesen Fallen schreibt nun 
Giumach in Ubereinstimmung mit Adelung, C, WA und modernem 
Gebrauch jeweils einfachen Vokal.* Wenn E fiir die Zeit inkorrekt, 
innerlich aber konsequent ‘‘Cameel” neben “Juweel’ bietet, dann 
befremdet es, in AA “Cameel” neben “Juwel’’® zu finden. Einige 


? Das letzte vor dem Erstdruck des Divans veréffentlichte Wérterbuch ist nattir- 
lich das fiinfbindige J. H. Campes (1807-11). Jedoch wire es bei Goethes wohlbe- 
kannter Ablehnung Campes unfair, des Dichters Gebrauch an Campes Normen messen 
zu wollen. Fiir die Géschen-Ausgabe hatte Goethe seinerzeit die erste Auflage des 
Adelung als Autoritat anerkannt. 

3S. 27, 55, 87, 126, 141, 219. 

*S. 82, 134. 

®S. 87, 141. 
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Lingen bezeichnet natiirlich auch E nur durch einfachen Vokal: 
“Erde, Weg, schwer, Name (R: ‘““Nahme”’), Gnade, Ton, Flor, Bo- 
gen”’. 

Andere Lingezeichen. Wie R gibt E zweimal den langen o-Laut in 
“Solen” mit einfachem Vokal. Erst C weist—wie Adelung—‘Sohlen” 
auf. Merkwiirdigerweise folgt AA (S. 19, 200) hier dem Gebrauch von 
C. In “‘Athemholen” bewahrt AA (S. 8) das einfache o von R und E 
und dndert das “einzuhohlen” von R und E (dort verdruckt: “‘einzo- 
hohlen”’) zu ‘‘-holen” (S. 200). C bietet zweimal “‘-holen” (nur Oktav- 
ausgabe: “Athemhohlen”, S. 11; aber “einzuholen’”, S. 218), Ade- 
lung: “‘hohlen”. Goethes Reim ‘‘Solen—einzuhohlen” erscheint also 
in AA als “Sohlen—einzuholen”’. In “Stolziren, conversiren, Cassire”’ 
behalt AA (S. 87, 90, 210) das einfache i von E (und—mit Ausnahme 
von “Cassiere” in C?—auch von C) im Gegensatz zu Adelungs “‘stol- 
zieren, Cassier’” bei. Ebenfalls entspricht es E und teilweise C, wenn 
AA “gieb, giebst, giebt, erwiedern, hin und wieder fahren, flogen hin 
und wieder, Augenlieder” druckt. (Adelung: “gibst, gibt, erwiedern, 
Augenlied”’.) “Zuwider” bietet AA (S. 231 f.) zweimal in Uberein- 
stimmung mit dem Erstdruck C' (S. 261 f.) mit einfachem i (WA 
notiert keine abweichende Lesart in R). 

Y psilon. Am problematischsten erwies sich bei der Orthographie- 
gestaltung von C und noch einmal bei derjenigen von WA die jeweilige 
Entscheidung zwischen ei und ey. Wenn E noch iiberreich an Ypsilons 
ist, so stellt das lediglich Goethes eignen, damals weit iiberholten 
Gebrauch dar. Aber auch Géttlings Entscheidungen entsprechen 
nicht den tatsachlich eingetretenen Neuerungen. Nach Gdttling sol- 
len deutsche Wérter und Endungen mit ei, diejenigen fremden 
Ursprungs mit ey geschrieben werden, wobei aber “sey, zwey, drey” 
in der zweiten Gruppe erscheinen. Diese drei schreibt dann WA 
logischerweise mit ei, so daf$ dort von Goethes ey-Formen nur noch 
ganz wenige iiberleben. Grumach hat das Problem in seinen ‘“Prole- 
gomena”’ so klar dargelegt, auf die Unerfreulichkeit eines Géttling- 
schen “‘zweyerlei” so ausdriicklich hingewiesen, daf man in AA auf 
eine von Géttling radikal abweichende Orthographie hoffen konnte. 
Erstaunlicherweise findet sich nun aber in AA Géttlings Gebrauch 
von ei und ey fast vollstandig itibernommen. In r. “Schleyer’’ 2. ‘“‘Gey- 
er” 3. “beyde” 4. “bey” 5. “frey”’ 6. ““meynen”’ 7. “Layen” 8. “Wey- 
rauch” g. “mancherley” erscheint also in E jeweils ein Ypsilon (E 
schwankt zwischen “Kayser” und “Kaiser”, R gebraucht y), obgleich 
in den Nummern 6 bis 8 und in “Kaiser” Adelung bereits die Schrei- 
bung mit i aufweist; C, dem nun AA folgt, bietet die Schreibung mit i 
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in allen zehn Fallen. Ebenso wie in C erscheint jetzt in AA (S. 8) nicht 
nur das von Grumach selbst beanstandete “zweyerlei”’ Géttlings; wir 
finden auch den Reim “sey—dabei” (S. 47). Das einzige ey von E, 
das ich in AA (S. 226) im Gegensatz zu C wieder eingesetzt finde, ist 
das von “‘Allgebenedeyte”, was konsequent zu sein scheint, weil es 
sich hier wirklich einmal um ein Wort lateinischen Ursprungs handelt. 
Ebenfalls in der Schreibung von E erscheint in AA (S. 136) “Hayn”, 
das seit C immer “Hain” ist. (Schon Adelung fordert ‘‘Hain’’.) 

Sonstige Schwankungen der V okalschreibung. Wérter, deren Klang 
durch Vokalschwankung stark beeinflu®t wird, wurden in der vorher- 
gehenden Untersuchung behandelt. Bei “Becker” und “Becker- 
laden”, die AA (S. 239) im Gegensatz zu WA von E und C iibernimmt 
(C?: ‘“Backer’’), ist das Ausspracheproblem minimal, ebenso in 
“achte” (AA, S. 32), das WA als “echte” gibt. Wenn C “Unbegranzt”’ 
an Stelle von ‘“‘Unbegrenzt” in E schreibt, so ist auch das ohne wirk- 
liche Bedeutung fiir den Klang; AA (S. 32) folgt C. (R bietet das 
Gedicht ohne Titel; Adelung: “‘Grinze’’.) Wirklich bestimmend fiir 
den Klang ist es, wenn AA “Italidinert” (S. 99), “ungebardig” und 
“Ungebirden” (S. 53) von E iibernimmt. Jenes wird in modernen 
Ausgaben, die beiden letzteren Formen werden seit der Oktavausgabe 
(aber nicht in C*) mit e geschrieben. “‘Sylbe” gibt AA (S. 160, S. 229) 
in Ubereinstimmung mit E, C und WA immer mit Ypsilon. AA druckt 
(S. 112) mit C “auf’s schmihlichste”, obgleich in E (S. 104) “auf’s 
schmiilichste” steht. Dagegen bietet AA (S. 149) “gemalt” wie E, 
wahrend C und WA “gemahlt”’ haben. 

C oder K? Ebenso wie das undeutsche Ypsilon sollte das c im 
Laufe des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts weitgehend aus der deutschen 
Rechtschreibung verdringt werden. Goethe schreibt noch im Stile 
des Barocks viele k-Laute nach Konsonant mit ck: “Schencken, 
getruncken, Vélcker, Bezircken” usw. Da hier schon E iiberall ein- 
faches k setzt, besteht fiir AA kein Problem. Wo Goethe c statt des 
modernen z schreibt, ist die Originalform erhalten: “Cypressen, 
December, Occident” usw. “Narzissen” schreibt E (S. 390) in Uber- 
einstimmung mit Adelung mit z, erst C mit c. AA (1, S. 99) iiber- 
nimmt die zweite Fassung. Ein c anstelle von modernem k im Inlaut 
finde ich in E nur in Fremdwértern: ‘Mecca, Sanct, Respect, Anec- 
dotenjiger, Damascus, declinirend’”’. Erst C? schreibt wie Adelung 
“Punct”, waihrend in E (S. 132), C' und der Oktavausgabe ‘“Punkt”’ 
steht. AA (S. 139) iibernimmt hier die Form von C? und WA, die aus 
Cottas Augsburger Offizin stammen diirfte. Ch in ‘““Chiosken” (E und 
C) und in “charmant” (erst in C) ist in AA (S. 225, 231) erhalten. Im 
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Anlaut gibt AA ein c dem Hauptgebrauch von E entsprechend in 
“Canal, Capitel, Cassire, Clause, Caravane, Caffee, Cameele, Cathe- 
der” (Adelung gibt nur die drei ersten Wérter mit c, die iibrigen mit 
k). In E steht je einmal “Kanilen” und “‘Kamele” (S. 219, 257). Mit 
Durchfiihrung der meistgebrauchten Form entspricht AA den For- 
derungen einer kritischen Ausgabe. Nun ist aber auch “Coran” 
(Adelung: “‘Alkoran”’) in E nach meiner Zahlung in drei Fallen mit c 
(S. 35, 38, 210), in nur zweien mit k (S. 185) geschrieben. C! schreibt 
durchgehend (siebenmal) “Coran’”, Oktavausgabe und WA ebenso 
konsequent “Koran”. Etymologische Griinde dafiir, ““Caravane” mit 
c, “Koran” aber mit k zu schreiben, bestehen nicht (Adelung ge- 
braucht k in beiden Fallen). Da nun “Coran” wie “Canal” und 
“Caravane” den Hauptgebrauch im poetischen Teil von E darstellt 
(die Prosaorthographie ist hier nicht beriicksichtigt), scheint die Form 
“Koran” in AA verfehlt. Ahnliches gilt von der Form “Karfunkel” in 
AA (S. 134), der in E, C und H™ ein “Carfunkel’’, in R ein “Car- 
funckel” enspricht. Dem “‘Karfunkel” der “Vollmondnacht” (AA, S. 
170) entspricht freilich ein ebenso geschriebener in E und C. 

Da die Kampagne gegen das th erst spiter als diejenige gegen das 
c einsetzte, bestand bei der Herstellung von C diesbeziiglich kein 
Konflikt. Merkwiirdigerweise schreibt E im Gegensatz zu anderen 
Stellen “Glut” oder “Gluten” dreimal ohne h (S. 44, 222, 236) und 
zwar geht diese Schreibung in einem Falle (S. 44) bestimmt auf R 
zuriick. AA gebraucht nun wie C und WA (und Adelung) iiberall th. 
Ebenso reimen sich jetzt in AA (S. 171) “Bliithen” auf “Gemiithen’’, 
wihrend E (S. 174) “Bliiten” schreibt. Dagegen erscheinen in AA 
(1, S. 100) die ““Myrthen” von E (S. 391) in Ubereinstimmung mit 
C, WA und Adelung als ““Myrten”. 

Doppelkonsonanten. R und E gebrauchen Doppelkonsonanten oft 
da, wo solche jetzt nicht mehr vorgeschrieben sind. “Herrinn, Freun- 
dinn, Gattinn, worinn, Hirngespinnst” von E werden in AA jeweils 
mit nur einem n geschrieben. Mit Ausnahme des letzten Wortes haben 
C und WA ebenfalls iiberall einfaches n. (Mit Ausnahme von ‘‘wo- 
rinn” stimmt E hier mit Adelung iiberein.) In R (nach Burdachs 
Lesarten), E, C und WA reimen sich ‘“‘Gewinnst” und “Hirnge- 
spinnst” (Adelung: ‘‘Gewinst’’, ““Gespinnst”’”). AA (S. 98) hat nur in 
“Gewinnst” das nn beibehalten. Wie C, aber im Gegensatz zu E 
gebraucht AA in “Witwerhaus” und “Strohwitwe”’ nur jeweils ein t 
(Adelung: “Witwe”). Ubereinstimmend mit E, C! und Oktavaus- 
gabe, aber im Gegensatz zu WA schreibt AA “Pallast”’ (S. 212, 240), 
wihrend C? in der Schreibung dieses Wortes schwankt (Adelung: 
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“Pallast’’). “Schwerdt” schreibt E durchgehend mit dt, C wie WA mit 
t (Adelung: “Schwert”). AA gebraucht jetzt iiberall “Schwert”. Den 
“Todten” ist bis in WA ihr dt belassen, und so erscheinen sie jetzt 
auch wieder in AA (S. 218). (Adelung: “‘todt”). Wahrend E ‘“‘Mar- 
ronen” (Adelung: “Marone’”’, so auch Géttling am 20. 4. 1825) 
schreibt, bietet jetzt AA ““Maronen” (11, S. 99). 

Scharfer s-Laut. Das & in “Vermichtni®, Gedichtni®, Bildnif, 
Gleichni®, Finsterni®’”’ mu® in AA erscheinen, da es in Ubereinstim- 
mung mit Adelung in E und C steht. Nur wie C (und Adelung) 
schreibt AA “Strau®” und “Maflieben”, wo E einfaches s hat, 
“MiGiggang”, wo Ess hat. Dagegen findet sich in E “preifen”, was in 
C, WA und AA als “preisen” erscheint. Da R ebenfalls “preisen’’ 
aufweist, diirfte die Druckform von E verwerflich sein. Schmerzlich 
beriihrt es, daZ in AA in Ubereinstimmung mit C “dieS” erscheint, 
wahrend E—R folgend—das einfach-klare “dies” aufweist. 

Im Gebrauch von GroG- und Kleinschreibung verfahren weder R 
noch E folgerichtig, so da® sich jeder spaitere Herausgeber zu Ande- 
rungen genétigt sehen muf. AA iibernimmt die Grofschreibung von E 
in “im Kleinen, im Stillen, das Ubrige, das Letzte, dieses Wenige, so 
viel Gutes . . . Dummes, ein Paar schéne Augen”. Dementsprechend 
schreibt AA ebenfalls grof8, wo E Kleinschreibung aufweist: “das 
Allerhéchste, was Rechts, der Beste, Buntes, Schénres, Befsres, 
Besondres, Riihmliches, Neues”. Schwer verstandlich sind Grumachs 
Entscheidungen, wenn aus E oder C die Kleinschreibung “was 
schlimmres” (S. 125), “einem zweyten” (S. 117), “ein herrlichster 
der Manner” (S. 109) beibehalten wird. In anderen Fallen mag das 
kleingeschriebene Adjektiv gerechtfertigt sein, da das zugehérige 
Substantiv lediglich ausgelassen ist. Wirklich erfreulich ist es, dai 
AA nun wieder “Helios der groSe” druckt, wo in C und WA “der 
Grofe”’ steht. Ebenso wird man der Bedeut-ingsschwere wegen die 
Ubernahme der Grofschreibung von E in “Mag er Deutsch mag 
Teutsch sich schreiben,” (S. 92) billigen. In ““Gingo biloba” lauten in 
E V. 5 bis 8 


Ist es Ein lebendig Wesen? 

Das sich in sich selbst getrennt, 
Sind es zwey? die sich erlesen, 
Daf man sie als eines kennt. 


Daf ich Eins und doppelt bin? 
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Burdach schreibt in V. 5 und 8 gro, in V. 12 aber klein mit der selt- 
samen Begriindung “hier nicht Substantiv wie 5. 8.”” Da nun Grumach 
der Sinnschwere entsprechend grofschreibt, wird man es billigen, 
da® er alle Formen von “Ein” und auch “Zwey” groSschreibt (wie 
schon C?). 

Durchgehend grof schreibt E alleinstehendes “ander” in: “Lait 
in Andern sich geniefSfen. (S. 23)—‘‘Auch der Andre treiben.” (S. 88) 
— “Und allen Folgeherrschern, jenen Andern,” (S. 134). C! und 
Oktavausgabe (und auch noch WA) weisen nun in den beiden ersten 
Fillen kleines, im letzten jedoch grofes a auf. Hier folgt AA (S. 16, 
gt, 141) dem Gebrauch von C'. Schon C? weist die Kleinschreibung 
in allen drei Fallen auf. “Du allerliebstes, du mein Mondgesicht!”’ 
steht in E (S. 165), C' (S. 184) und Oktavausgabe, “Du allerlieb- 
ster!” erst in C' (S. 213 und in der Oktavausgabe). In beiden Fallen 
bietet Burdach Grofschreibung, im ersten mit der Begriindung: 
“schwerlich auf Mondgesicht zu beziehen” (S. 426). Nun tibernimmt 
Grumach im ersten Falle (S. 166) Burdachs Grofschreibung, im 
zweiten (S. 191) jedoch die Kleinschreibung von C. Wie alleinste- 
hende “ander” schreibt E auch “ein Jeder” (S. 327) groB8. Da Grumach 
bei “ander” zu keiner klaren Entscheidung kommt, ist man nicht 
erstaunt bei ihm “ein jeder” (11, S. 58) zu finden, was erst seit C! die 
gebriuchliche Form ist. Dagegen iibernimmt AA (S. 158) in dem 
Verse ““Doch immer reift von Innen” die GrofSschreibung von E, C', 
Oktavausgabe und WA (C7: “innen’’). In “Gestern, Ach! war sie die 
die letzte” schreibt E (S. 160) das tonschwere “Ach” gro®, wihrend 
C! (S. 179) und Oktavausgabe und jetzt AA (S. 163) es kleinschreiben. 

Interpunktion. Wie Grumachs “Prolegomena” vermuten liefen, 
erfahrt das Interpunktionssystem in AA die intensivste Beriicksichti- 
gung. Hier ist Géttlings Werk am entschiedendsten riickgingig ge- 
macht, Goethes eigne dichterische Interpunktion unabhingig von 
allen Regeln der Goethe- oder Jetztzeit—leider aber nicht konsequent 
—wieder eingesetzt. 

In seiner Dichtung setzt Goethe schwerwiegende Zeichen dort, wo 
eine langere Pause erwiinscht ist, laf t jedoch alle Zeichen da weg, wo 
Gedanken- und Redeflu8 nicht unterbrochen werden sollen. Géttling 
hat Goethes Prinzip nicht verstanden, jedenfalls seine kiinstlerische 
Berechtigung nicht anerkannt und zu normalisieren versucht. 

Ausrufezeichen. Folgende Ausrufezeichen, die E gebraucht, C aber 
durch Kommata ersetzt, zuweilen ans Satzende schiebt, erscheinen 
jetzt in AA wieder an ihrer urspriinglichen Stelle: “Alles weg! was 
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deinen Lauf stért!’*—‘‘Nicht bescheiden! Nein.”’—“Ja! Lieben ist 
ein groS Verdienst!’’*—‘‘Genug gesagt! / Wenn man nach Wamik 
und Asra fragt.”*—“O! Nisami!’"**—‘Und so Hafis! wiar’s wie dir’’™ 
—“Q! glaubt mir nicht den Leuten:”—“Nun! wir gehn zusammen.’”* 
— ‘Wohl! Herr Knitterer er kann sich’”“—“Uberliefrung, o! du 
Thor!’’“—“Herr! la® dir gefallen’’*—‘‘Und bei Gott! Dir schenk’ ich 
nichts.’"’—“‘Hat nicht Myriaden Seelen / Timurs Herrschaft aufge- 
zehrt!’"'®*—“Ja! ich bin’s die dich bestahl.’*—“Aber Hatem! deine 
Blicke’**°—“Ja! von miichtig holden Blicken,’”"—‘Herrscher! zu 
dergleichen Gaben’””—‘“Briaiunchen komm! es wird schon gehen.’ 
—‘Locken! haltet mich gefangen’“*—“O! da® der Sinnen doch so 
viele sind!’”"*—‘‘Herr! warum so still?’”’*—‘‘Fremden Athem mir ent- 
gegen!’”’—“‘Sie sind Suleika’s, sind die deinen!’**—‘‘Und so, Ge- 
liebte! warst du mir beschieden’**—‘Gestern, ach! war sie die 
letzte,’’"**—*Ach! die wahre Herzenskunde,’”*"—‘‘Doch er! doch ach! 
erreicht sie nicht.’”*—‘Du Allerliebstes, du mein Mondgesicht!’’*— 
“Ach! um deine feuchten Schwingen,’”—‘Ach! was ist die Nacht 
der Ferne’“—‘Herrin! sag’ was heifit das Fliistern?’**—“Ja! mein 


*S. 18. Seit C' nur das zweite Ausrufezeichen. 

7S. 19. Seit C' Ausrufezeichen am Versende. 

8S. 42. Seit C' nur Ausrufezeichen am Versende. 

* S. 42. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

” S. 43. Das zweite Ausrufezeichen auch in C. 

" S. 45. Seit C' kein Ausrufezeichen. 

2S. 74. Seit C' kein Ausrufezeichen. 

18S. gt. Seit C’ kein Ausrufezeichen. 

“4S. g2. C! und Oktavausgabe setzen neues Ausrufezeichen am Strophenende, das 
jetzt neben dem urspriinglichen von E in AA erscheint. 

6S. 98. Seit C' Ausrufezeichen am Satzende. 

16S. 117. Seit C kein Ausrufezeichen. 

17S. 125. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

18S. 127. Seit C' ein Fragezeichen. 

19S. 134. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

2 S. 137. So noch in C!. Seit Oktavausgabe kein Ausrufezeichen. 

41S. 139. Seit C' kein Ausrufezeichen. 

2S. 144. Seit C' kein Ausrufezeichen. 

%S. 149. E (S. 146): “... komm! Es... ”. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

* S. 152. Seit C' kein Ausrufezeichen. 

% S. 154. Seit C' nur Ausrufezeichen am Satzende. 

% S. 156 E (S. 154) “Herr! Warum... ”. Seit C' Komma nach “Herr.” 

27S. 160. Seit C' Komma. 

8S. 161. Seit C' schlieSt das Gedicht mit Punkt. 

29S. 162. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

 S. 163. E (S. 160): “Gestern, Ach! war... ”. Seit C' kein Ausrufezeichen. 

1S. 164. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

*® S. 165. Das zweite Ausrufezeichen in C und abhingigen Ausgaben erhalten. 

%S. 166. E (S. 165): “allerliebstes.” Seit C' Ausrufezeichen am Strophenende. 

4S. 167. Seit C! Ausrufezeichen am Strophenende. 

% S. 168. Seit C' Ausrufezeichen am Satzende. 

%S. 170. E (S. 171): “Herrinn! sag . . . ”. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 
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Herz, es ist der Spiegel, / Freund! worin du dich erblickt,’*’—“O! 
Allumklammernde, da kenn’ ich dich.’**—‘Hafis! o lehre mich’’**— 
“Rosenduft und Rosendle!’’*°—“Und ruft er uns, wohlan! es sey!’ 
—‘*Da® man ihn sogleich zur Sonne wende! / Tauche Leib und Geist 
im Feuerbade,”“—“Ungeschépfe! tilgt sie mit einander.’“—‘‘Ma- 
hom’s Gattin auch! Sie baute’““—‘‘Nun! so sagen sich die Knaben,’””. 

Auer obigen 41 Fillen, die im Gegensatz zu C den Zustand von 
E zeigen, ziahle ich sieben, in denen C ein Ausrufezeichen im Satzin- 
nern eigentlich unlogisch von E oder bei neuhinzugekommenen Ge- 
dichten aus dem Manuskript iibernimmt. Da in diesen Fallen AA mit 
WA iibereinstimmt, ist deren Auffiihrung hier unnétig. Nicht nur aus 
E werden urspriinglich von Goethe gebrauchte Ausrufezeichen wie- 
dereingefiihrt. Dem Manuskript entsprechend wird in AA zum ersten- 
mal gedruckt: “Ja! die Augen waren’s, ja! der Mund’“*—“Er ist es! 
ja! da war’s! als hatte nicht’*“’—“O! gewifs! das Allerbeste’“*—“Du 
guter Knabe! hast mir eingeschenkt,”**—‘‘Zeige deine Wunden an!’’®? 
—‘‘Hier!—durchschaue diese Brust,”"—‘“Gieb die Hand! da, Tag 
fiir Tag,’’®. In den folgenden Fillen waren Burdach noch keine Hand- 
schriften bekannt: “‘O! siiSes Gliick! wenn beide sich vereinen!’*— 
“O! heiliger Koran! O! ewige Ruh!’’™ 

In einigen Fillen setzt C in alte Gedichte Ausrufezeichen ein, wo 


sich E mit Punkt, Komma oder Semikolon begniigt. Mehrfach sind 
diese in C neu eingefiihrten Ausrufezeichen in AA iibernommen, so 
da® diese reicher an diesem Zeichen sein diirfte nicht nur als C und 
WA, sondern auch als E. V. 10 von “Geheimstes” lautet in E (S. 61): 
“Sucht sie auf, nur hért das Eine:” In Ubereinstimmung mit C und 
WA bietet jetzt AA (S. 55) ein Ausrufezeichen statt des urspriingli- 
chen Kommas im Versinnern. In Strophe 5 von “Als wenn das auf 


7S. . E (S. 177): “worinn’’. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

35S, . Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

"3. . Seit C' das Ausrufezeichen am Strophenende. 

# §. . Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

41S. 214. Seit C! nur das zweite Ausrufezeichen. 

 S. 218. Seit C! das Ausrufezeichen nach “‘Feuerbade’”’. 

43S. 218. Seit C! das Ausrufezeichen am Satzende. 

“S. 226. E (S. 228): “‘Gattinn”. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

45 S. 238. Seit C' kein Ausrufezeichen. 

 S. 44. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

47S. 65. In C und abhingigen Ausgaben: “ . . . es! ja, da war’s!...” 
48S. 66. In C und abhangigen Ausgaben: “‘O gewiG!” 

49 S. 202. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

50 S. 227. Seit C' kein Ausrufezeichen. 

51S. 227. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 

8S. 228. R: “... Hand! Daf, ...”. Seit C! kein Ausrufezeichen. 
53S. 70. Seit C' Ausrufezeichen nur am Versende. 

% S. 100. Seit C!: “O heiliger Coran [Koran]! O ewige Ruh!”’ 
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Namen ruhte’”’ versieht E das einsetzende “Wohl!” mit Ausrufezeichen 
(s. o.) und schlieSt die Strophe mit Punkt. C tilgt das Ausrufezeichen 
im Satzinnern und setzt eins am Strophenende. AA (S. 92) gibt jetzt 
die Strophe mit beiden Ausrufezeichen. Dem Vers ‘““Komm Liebchen, 
komm! umwinde mir die Miitze!’”’ (AA, S. 141) fehlt in E das zweite 
Ausrufezeichen, erst C' weist die beiden auf. In “Nun, so férdert eure 
Sachen!” (AA, S. 94) erscheint das Ausrufezeichen erst in C'. In E 
steht Semikolon. In dem Spruch “Was willst du untersuchen” (AA, 
S. 114) brauchen E und C' Punkte am Ende von V. 2 und V. 4. Gétt- 
ling erwirkte 1827 Ausrufezeichen am Ende von V. 2. Dieses iiber- 
nimmt Grumach, versieht aber auch den vierten mit einem solchen. 
V. 18 von “Kaum daf ich dich wieder habe” weist in E nichts als ein 
Fragezeichen am Ende auf. Erst C' setzt Ausrufezeichen hinter das 
erste Wort. So erscheint der Vers jetzt in AA (S. 160): “Sag! hast du 
dich neu verpflichtet?” Das Ausrufezeichen im Eingangsvers von 
“Wiederfinden” steht in E nicht. Goethe selbst setzte es erst in e ein. 
Jetzt erscheint es in AA (S. 168), wie es in C und WA zu finden ist. 
V. 5 von “Die Welt durchaus ist lieblich anzuschauen” weist Aus- 
rufezeichen erst in C' auf und behilt es jetzt in AA (S. 176) bei; statt 
des erst in C! eingefiihrten Semikolons im Versinnern steht in AA 
jedoch das urspriingliche Komma von E. Ebenso ist das erst in C! 
eingefiihrte Ausrufezeichen in V. 57 von “Siebenschlifer” in AA (S. 
239) tibernommen. Auch das Gedicht an von Diez schlieSt in E (S. 
511) mit Punkt, wahrend C’, Oktavausg., WA und jetzt AA (nu, S. 
176) Ausrufezeichen haben. 

In Suleikas Lied an den Westwind ist in E (S. 166) nur das “Ach” 
des Eingangs, nicht das des elften Verses mit Ausrufezeichen ver- 
sehen. In AA (S. 167) aber liest man jetzt: ‘Ach! fiir Leid miiBt’ ich 
vergehen,”’. Wenn es des kritischen Herausgebers Pflicht ist, abwei- 
chende orthographische Formen durch die vom Dichter meistgebrauch- 
ten zu ersetzen, so sollte er dagegen auf dem Gebiete der Interpunk- 
tion auch scheinbar inkonsequenten Gebrauch unbedingt konser- 
vieren, da hier jede Anderung schwerwiegenden Eingriff in die rhyth- 
mische Struktur bedeutet. 

Goethes eigne, in C erscheinende Textanderung der dritten Strophe 
von “Wiederfinden” wird in AA iibernommen, gleichzeitig aber die 
im urspriinglichen Text von E und die von Goethe selbst in der 
Druckvorlage fiir C' gebrauchte Interpunktion angewandt. In E und 
noch in Bd. mt von C' (S. 83) hei®t es: “Auf that sich das Licht! sich 
trennte / Scheu die Finsterni® von ihm,”. In Bd. v von C' (S. 188): 
“Auf that sich das Licht: so trennte / Scheu sich Finsternif von 
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ihm,’’. AA (S. 168) druckt jetzt zum erstenmal Goethes Druckvorlage 
entsprechend: “Auf that sich das Licht! So trennte / Scheu sich 
Finsternif von ihm,”’. 

In einigen Fallen iibernimmt AA die in C vorgenommene Umstel- 
lung eines Ausrufezeichens. In E steht: “Als wenn das auf Namen 
ruhte! / Was sich schweigend nur entfaltet.” In C! ist das Ausrufe- 
zeichen ans Ende von V. 2 geriickt, ans Ende von V. 1 ein Komma 
gesetzt. So erscheinen die Verse jetzt in AA (S. 92). “‘Ist’s méglich daB 
ich Liebchen dich kose! / Vernehme der géttlichen Stimme Schall!’’ 
steht in R und E (S. 126). C' fiihrt lediglich ein Komma nach “‘még- 
lich” neu ein, Géttling jedoch ersetzt durch ein solches das erste 
Ausrufezeichen. Diese Fassung von Oktav- und WA bietet jetzt AA 
(S. 135).% E druckt: “Wie! mit innigstem Behagen, / Lied, empfind’ 
ich deinen Sinn!’ C! lat das erste Ausrufezeichen weg, liest also im 
Versinnern ohne jede Zeichenunterbrechung; AA (S. 174) fiihrt jetzt 
durch Setzung eines bloBen Kommas wieder einen kleinen Einschnitt 
ein. In den zwei Versen: “‘Willkommen an dem heilgen Platz! Der 
Erdgebilde héchster Schatz.” (E, S. 210) steht seit C' das Ausrufe- 
zeichen am Satzende. So druckt jetzt auch AA (S. 209). 

In einigen Fallen, wo C* oder (in einem Falle) erst die Oktavaus- 
gabe neue Ausrufezeichen einfiihren, stellt AA die urspriinglichen ein- 
facheren Zeichen von R oder E wieder her: “‘Schwatz’ nicht auf mich 
ein,” (S. 19)—“‘Und mag die ganze Welt versinken,” (S. 32)—“‘Wie 
du’s vermagst begiinstigter vor allen.” (S. 33)—‘‘Euer Wundern, 
euer Sehnen.”’ (S. 54)—‘‘Geb’ ich freudig, nimm es hin.” (S. 134)— 
“Sein Haupt nicht zierlicher umwinden sehn.” (S. 141)—‘Den 
Becher fiille still.” (S. 155)—“‘Die sich gehorsam, die sich treu er- 
zeigt.” (S. 233; mit Gebrauch des Punktes folgt AA zum erstenmal 
R; seit dem Erstdruck C! stand hier immer Ausrufezeichen.)—‘‘An 
den Busen meinem Volke” (S. 241; in Ubereinstimmung mit E kein 
Zeichen am Versende statt des Ausrufezeichens, das seit C! and dieser 
Stelle erscheint). 

Fragezeichen. Ebenso wie Ausrufezeichen gebraucht Goethe hand- 
schriftlich haiufig Fragezeichen im Satzinnern, besonders am Ende 
von Hauptsitzen, denen Nebensitze folgen. Merkwiirdigerweise 
fiihrt Grumach diese Fragezeichen bei weitem nicht in demselben 
Ausmafe wieder ein, wie er es mit des Dichters Ausrufezeichen tut. 


5 Burdachs Lesarten zu diesem Gedicht (S. 415) lauten: ‘‘Rose,] Rose! E C! 
Géttling 25. November 1827 an Goethe: ‘Nach Rose ein Komma.’” Tatsichlich steht 
aber in E und C! nach “Rose” gar kein Ausrufezeichen. Grumachs Abdruck von Gitt- 
lings Brief (AA 11, S. 248) zeigt jetzt, daS Géttling ‘“kose” schrieb. 
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Wiedereingesetzt sind die folgenden Fragezeichen im Satzinnern: 
“Wo war das Pergament, der Griffel wo? / Die alles faSten!’’*— 
“Was beengt? und driickt und stéret?’®’. Ahnlich in dem weder in E 
noch in R vorhandenen “Woher ich kam”: “Einsam, wer méchte 
lachen? méchte meinen?’”* AA hat also in nur drei Fallen das Frage- 
zeichen ins Satzinnere zuriickversetzt. Das entspricht aber keineswegs 
dem Zustand von E. Ich finde elf weitere Fille, wo E Fragezeichen im 
Satzinneren hat, diese in C ans Satzende beférdert sind und jetzt in 
AA ebenfalls dort erscheinen. Die erste Strophe von ‘“‘Elemente”’ hat in 
E und C! Fragezeichen nach V. 2. erst in der Oktavausgabe auf Gétt- 
lings Wunsch (25. 11. 1827) nach V. 4. Jetzt stimmt dié Fassung von 
AA in der Zeichensetzung véllig mit derjenigen von WA iiberein. (Ok- 
tavausgabe und C? haben kein Satzzeichen in V. 2.) “Sind es Teppiche 
des Festes? / Weil er sich der Liebsten traute.” steht in R, schon E 
setzt das Fragezeichen nach “traute”, so auch jetzt AA (S. 14). In E: 
“Weis denn der mit wem er geht und wandelt? / Er der immer nur 
im Wahnsinn handelt.” In AA (S. 28), C und WA steht Komma nach 
“wandelt’”’, Fragezeichen nach “‘handelt”. In E: “Wer will mir wehren 
zu singen / Nach Lust zum Himmel hinan? / Den Wolken zu ver- 
trauen / Wie lieb sie mir’s angethan.” In AA (S. 53), C und WA Kom- 
ma nach “hinan”, Fragezeichen nach “angethan.” In E: “Wie aus dem 
Lebensplunder / Erwarbst du diesen Zunder? / Der Funken letzte 
Gluthen / Von frischem zu ermuthen.” In AA (S. 87), C und WA 
Komma nach “Zunder”’, Fragezeichen nach “ermuthen”’. R weist sogar 
ein Fragezeichen nach “Wie” auf! In E: “Wer wird von der Welt ver- 
langen? / Was sie selbst vermift und traiumet, / Riickwirts oder 
seitwirts blickend / Stets den Tag des Tags versiumet.” AA (S. 96), 
C und WA haben nichts nach “verlangen’”, Fragezeichen nach 
“versiumet”’. In E: “Sollte jene Quaal uns quilen?/ Da sie unsre 
Lust vermehrt.” In AA (S. 127), C und WA steht Komma nach 
“quilen”, Fragezeichen nach “vermehrt”’. In E: “Ist es Ein lebendig 
Wesen? / Das sich in sich selbst getrennt, / Sind es zwey? die sich 
erlesen, / Daf} man sie als eines kennt.” In AA (S. 138), Oktavausgabe 
und WA Fragezeichen nach “getrennt” und “kennt’’, in C' und C? 
nur nach letzterem, Komma nach “getrennt’’. In E and R stehen 
Fragezeichen nur am Ende von V. 1 und von V. 2 der achtzeiligen 
Suleika-Strophe: “Sag du hast wohl viel gedichtet? / Hin und her 
dein Lied gerichtet?—” V. 6 in R und E und V. 8 in E schlieBen mit 

5S. 181. Seit C! Komma vor dem Relativsatz, Fragezeichen danach. 


57 S. 160. Seit C' nur ein Fragezeichen am Versende. 
88 AA, S. 70. Seit C' Kommata im Versinnern. 
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Punkten, V. 8 in R mit Ausrufezeichen. In AA (S. 139), C und WA 
stehen Kommata am Ende von V. 1 und V. 2, Fragezeichen am Ende 
von V. 6 und V. 8. In E: “SiifSes Liebchen, dir zu schenken? / Dieser 
Staidte Rausch und Tand.” In AA (S. 144), C und WA Komma nach 
“schenken”, Fragezeichen nach “‘Tand’’. In E: “Ist sie denn des 
Liedes michtig? / Wie’s auf unsern Lippen waltet:” In AA (S. 150), 
C und WA nichts nach “michtig”, Fragezeichen nach “waltet”. In 
E: “Welch Vermichtnifi, Briider, sollt’ euch kommen / Von dem 
Scheidenden, dem armen Frommen? / Den...” In AA (S. 217), C 
und WA Komma nach “Frommen’’, Fragezeichen am Ende des 
Relativsatzes, wo in E Punkt steht. In dem gleichen “Vermichtnif} 
alt persischen Glaubens.” in E in V. 9 ein Fragezeichen: “Habt ihr 
jemals ihn darum beneidet?”, am eigentlichen Satzende in V. 13 aber 
ein Punkt. Unlogischerweise hat C hier das Fragezeichen von V. 9 
erhalten, den Punkt aber durch ein neues Fragezeichen ersetzt. Die 
gleiche Lésung bietet jetzt AA (S. 217). Die eben behandelten Frage- 
zeichen stehen also mit Ausnahme des einzigen in ‘‘Elemente”’ schon 
in C! am Satzende. Das heifit jedoch keineswegs, dafi die Umstellung 
nicht-Géttlingscher Herkunft sei, denn schon zwei Jahre vor dem 
Druck von C! berichtet Géttling am 8. 4. 1825 an Goethe bei Riick- 
sendung des Divans (wohl e): “ich habe das Orthographische und die 
Interpunction auch hier nach den Grundsitzen, die Ew. Excellenz 
gebilligt haben, festgestellt ...” Es ist also nur konsequent, wenn 
Grumach auch die eine nachtragliche Anderung von 1827, die in C! 
noch nicht erscheint, iibernimmt. Die einzige Frage ist die: Warum 
kénnen die Fragezeichen nicht in ihrer urspriinglichen Stellung von 
E geboten werden? 

In einer betrichtlichen Zahl von Fallen weist jetzt AA Frage- 
zeichen auf, die in E tiberhaupt nicht stehen. In E: “Niemand haf’ 
ich; soll ich hassen; / Auch dazu bin ich erbétig,”. C und WA haben 
Komma nach “hassen”. Nur die Wiener Divan-Ausgabe hat dort ein 
Fragezeichen und Burdach hilt es fiir méglich, daf dieses von Goethe 
selbst stammt. AA (S. 92) iibernimmt es jetzt. Ebenso bietet AA 
(S. 94)—diesmal jedoch in Ubereinstimmung mit C und WA—: 
“Fiihlt ihr auch dergleichen Starke? / Nun, so férdert eure Sachen!”’, 
wahrend in E ein Komma nach “Stirke” steht, der Vers also klar 
einen Bedingungssatz darstellt. Im Erstdruck C! steht: “Wie un- 
geschickt habt ihr euch benommen, / Da euch das Gliick in’s Haus 
gekommen!” Gleichwohl finden wir jetzt in AA (S. 108) ein Frage- 
zeichen statt des Ausrufezeichens. Kann sich Grumach hier auf eine 
Handschrift Goethes, die Reinschriftcharakter trigt und Burdach 
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noch unbekannt war, berufen? Mit Punkt endet in E “‘Sollten solche 
je werden Freunde, / Denen das Wesen wie du bist / Im stillen ein 
ewiger Vorwurf ist.’”” Oktav- und WA bieten Fragezeichen am Stro- 
phenende (in den Lesarten von WA findet sich keine Variante, ob- 
gleich selbst C! und C? noch den Punkt von E aufweisen). AA (S. 110) 
zeigt jetzt das Fragezeichen. In E steht: “Was schmiickst du die eine 
Hand denn nun / Weit mehr als ihr gebiihrte.”” Erst C' macht daraus 
eine Frage. Auch hier versagen Burdachs Lesarten. AA (S. 119) bietet 
jetzt die Frageform. Ebenfalls mit bloBem Punkt schlieft in E: “Was 
hat Liebesschmerz andern Grund / Als seine Heilung zu suchen.” 
Erst C! ersetzt den Punkt durch Fragezeichen, und dieses finden wir 
jetzt in AA (S. 153). 

In seinen “‘Prolegomena” gibt Grumach ein Beispiel fiir seine 
Wiedereinfiihrung von Goethes urspriinglichen Fragezeichen in ein 
Gedicht, das in E noch nicht steht. Sie erscheinen in ‘‘Was, in der 
Schenke, waren heute” nach einer Handschrift, die Burdach noch 
unbekannt war, denn H™ scheint eine Druckvorlage von Schreiber- 
hand fiir den Erstdruck in Kunst und Alierthum zu sein, der in der 
Zeichensetzung mit dem Druck von C'! schon vidllig tibereinstimmt. 
Dort weisen die 5 ersten Verse 5 Ausrufezeichen auf. In AA (S. 192) 
stehen jetzt—Goethes Handschrift entsprechend—z2z Fragezeichen 
und nur mehr 3 Ausrufezeichen. So erfreulich diese Einzelneuerung 
Grumachs genannt werden muf, so erweckt er mit dem Darbieten 
dieses einen Beispiels in den ‘‘Prolegomena” doch den Eindruck, als 
ob es sich bei ihm immer um die Wiederherstellung von Goethes ur- 
spriinglicher Form handle, was jedoch keineswegs iiberall der Fall ist. 

Gelegentlich ist ein in C oder WA eingefiihrtes Fragezeichen wieder 
riickgingig gemacht. So bietet AA Punkte in Ubereinstimmung mit 
E, aber im Gegensatz zu C und WA, die Fragezeichen gebrauchen, in: 
“Verzehrst dich und singst so schén ” (S. 52) und “So harmonisch als 
der meine.” (S. 160). Im Gegensatz zu WA druckt AA (S. 108) das 
urspriingliche Komma, das sich in C' und Oktavausgabe findet, in: 
“Was machst du an der Welt,’’. 

Semikolon. Die aisthetisch unerfreulichste Neuerung Géttlings in 
Sachen der Zeichensetzung ist der iiberhiufige Gebrauch des Semi- 
kolons. Der Prozef} der Semikoloneinfiihrung ist in C nicht abgeschlos- 
sen, erst WA bietet alle die Semikola, die wir jetzt in den Goetheaus- 
gaben finden. Gelegentlich—z.B. in V. 9 von “Wenn ich dein ge- 
gedenke’’—ersetzt Burdach das Semikolon von C durch das urspriing- 
liche Komma von E und begriindet sein Abweichen von C in den 
Lesarten. Aber das kann bei den Editionsgrundsitzen von WA nur 
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ganz selten geschehen. Goethe war das Semikolon natiirlich bekannt, 
und in R und E gebrauchte er es sparsam. Aber ich zahle 71 Faille, wo 
C oder WA (in den weitaus meisten Fallen beide) ein Semikolon auf- 
weisen und jetzt AA meist in Ubereinstimmung mit R und E Komma 
(52-mi!), Punkt (17-mal), Doppelpunkt (einmal) oder gar kein 
Zeichen (einmal) bietet. Raummangel verbietet Auffiihrung der 71 
Stellen. Einzeln erwahnt seien nur diejenigen, wo AA von E oder dem 
Erstdruck C! abweicht. 

Im SchluBgedicht des ‘“Buches Suleika” ist jede Strophenhalfte 
ein syntaktisch geschlossenes Gebilde. Nur in der fiinften Strophe 
(V. 17-20) greift die Konstruktion der ersten Hialfte in die zweite 
iiber. Jede Strophe wird mit Punkt abgeschlossen, in E auferdem 
auch V. ro, 14 und 22, V. 2, 6 und 18 dagegen mit Komma. Gdttling 
fiihrte in V. 2, 6, 10, 14 und 22 Semikolon ein, behielt nur in V. 18 
sinnvollerweise das Komma bei. Burdach folgte ihm und bezeichnete 
die Punkte von V. 10, 14 und 22 in E als Druckfehler, obgleich er 
keine Handschrift zu diesem Gedicht kannte. Gleicher Ansicht scheint 
Grumach zu sein, denn er setzt jetzt in allen Strophenmitten Kom- 
mata. Damit weist Grumachs Zeichensetzung eine Gleichférmigkeit 
auf, die sich weder in E noch in C findet! 

Fiir “‘Wunderglaube’’, das zuerst in C! erschien, ist Burdach keine 
Handschrift bekannt. AA (S. 207) weist jetzt am Ende von V. 2 und 
V. 6 statt der urspriinglich gedruckten Semikola Kommata auf. V. 
3 von “Zum Kessel sprach der neue Topf”’ schlieSt jetzt in AA 
(S. 211) mit Punkt, wo in dem Erstdruck in C! Semikolon steht, auch 
hier ist Burdach keine Handschrift bekannt. Ein Komma steht statt 
des erstgedruckten Semikolons am Ende von V. 56 von “Deine Liebe, 
dein Kuf} mich entziickt” in R und erscheint jetzt in AA (S. 232). 

Obgleich also AA eine betrichtliche Zahl der Semikola von C und 
WA nicht mehr bietet, so ist eine zwar kleinere, aber immer noch 
beachtliche Menge in AA iibernommen. Ein Semikolon wurde von 
dem Schreiber, der die Abschrift e von E anzufertigen hatte, am Ende 
von V. 13 in “Behramgur, sagt man, hat den Reim erfunden”’ einge- 
fiihrt und dann offensichtlich weder von Goethe noch von Géttling 
beanstandet. Hier stellte Burdach den zweifellos urspriinglich von 
Goethe beabsichtigten Zustand von E im Gegensatz zu C wieder her 
und rechtfertigte sein Verfahren in den Lesarten. E und WA lesen 
also: ‘“‘Nun tén’ es fort zu dir, auch aus der Ferne / Das Wort er- 
reicht, und schwande Ton und Schall.” Wie in C steht jetzt aber in 
AA (S. 162) wieder das dsthetisch triviale und sinnentstellende Semi- 
kolon nach “‘Ferne’’. Leider findet sich das anstéSige Semikolon auch 
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in der Gesamtausgabe des Inselverlags von 1951, wahrend sich die 
Manesse-Ausgabe von 1952 mit einem vieldeutigen Komma nach 
“Ferne” begniigt. 

In dem gleichen Behramgur-Gedicht, das in E nur ein einziges 
Semikolon am Ende von V. 2 aufweist, erscheint in C ein weiteres in 
V. 9 statt eines urspriinglichen Doppelpunktes und ist jetzt ebenfalls 
in AA iibernommen. 

Am weitaus hiaufigsten entsprechen in C neueingefiihrte Semikola 
urspriinglichen Kommata und Punkten. Eine betrichtliche Zahl dieser 
Semikola ist in AA itibernommen, nimlich 24, die urspriingliche Kom- 
mata, 10, die urspriingliche Punkte ersetzten. Von den mehr als 100 
neuen Semikola Géttlings ist also etwa ein Drittel in AA iibernommen. 
Das in C! oder in der Oktavausgabe anstelle eines urspriinglichen 
Kommas gebrauchte Semikolon scheint von AA da beibehalten zu 
sein, wo es gilt zwei vollstandige Satze, deren einer oder jeder Kom- 
mata enthalt, voneinander abzugrenzen. Offensichtlich wird durch 
solchen Semikolon-Gebrauch héhere Klarheit erreicht. Das gilt von 
folgenden Stellen in AA: S. 10, V. 5 (C! und C? haben noch Komma); 
S. 15, V. 11; S. 15, V. 15; S. 16, V. 2; S. 59, V. 6; S. 82, V. 2; S. 89, 
V. 8; S. 133, V. 10; S. 165, V. 7, 19 und 22; S. 199, V. 18; S. 200, V. 26; 
S. 210, V. 5; S. 233, V. 73; 01, S. 58, Z. 7. Unnétig scheint der Gebrauch 
des asthetisch unerwiinschten Semikolons jedoch da, wo zwei selbst 
Komma-lose Saitze nebeneinanderstehen, ein Komma zur klaren Tren- 
nung zureicht und Goethe sich urspriinglich mit einem solchen be- 
gniigte. Solche Semikola anstelle urspriinglicher Kommata finden sich 
jetzt in AA: S. 55, V. 14; S. 89, V. 10 (dies Semikolon noch nicht in C 
und WA, erst in AA in Analogie zu V. 8 eingefiihrt. E hatte an beiden 
Stellen Kommata!); S. 118, Nr. 3, V. 2; S. 153, Nr. 1, V. 2; S. 193, 
V. 14; S. 200, V. 38. Ganz verfehlt scheint mir in C die Einsetzung 
eines Semikolons in der Mitte der fiinften Strophe von “Elemente” 
und dessen Ubernahme in AA (S. 11). In E (S. 15) steht dort ein 
Komma: “Dann zuletzt ist unerliSlich, / Daf der Dichter manches 
hasse, / Was unleidlich ist und ha®lich / Nicht wie Schénes leben 
lasse.”” Wo Semikolon nach “hasse” steht, trennt dieses das Subjekt 
des daf-Satzes von seinem zweiten Pridikat ab. Fiir das Vorhanden- 
sein eines anderen unerwiinschten Semikolons ist Goethe indirekt 
verantwortlich dadurch, daS er in R ein unnétiges Komma (nach 
“Stern’’) setzte, das sich in E (S. 171) wiederfindet: “‘Nieder spielet 
Stern auf Stern, / Und, smaragden, durchs Gestriuche / Tausend- 
faltiger Karfunkel;” C, WA und nun AA (S. 170) haben dies Komma 
in ein Semikolon verhirtet. 
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Trennte urspriinglich ein Punkt zwei voneinander unabhingige 
Satze und trat an dessen Stelle erst in C und WA ein Semikolon, so 
sollte aus asthetischen Griinden der urspriingliche Punkt wieder her- 
gestellt werden. Gleichwohl weisen in AA die folgenden Stellen die 
Semikola von C und WA auf, wo in R oder E oder in beiden Punkte 
stehen: S. 3, V. 22; S. 51, V. 7; S. 150, V. 27; S. 230, V. 36. Die jetzt 
in AA: S. 137, V. 14 und S. 194, V. 20 befindlichen Semikola setzte 
Goethe anstelle urspriinglicher Punkte selbst in e ein; man muf sie 
also als nachtriglich-authentisch, wenn auch nicht unbedingt als 
Verbesserungen anerkennen. Da vier der ‘“‘Fiinf Dinge” schon in E 
durch Semikola voneinander abgesetzt sind, ist es richtig, wenn in C 
und nun in AA (S. 60) auch ein solches nach dem ersten (V. 3) steht. 
Eine schlechthin unverstindliche Version bietet jetzt AA in “Nur 
wenig ist’s was ich verlange”. E und noch C! schliefen die erste 
Strophe mit Ausrufezeichen, alle anderen mit Punkten, obgleich die 
Strophen 6, 7 und 8—nach Géttlings und Burdachs Auffassung auch 
g—von dem “Da solltest du mit Freude lesen” der fiinften Strophe 
abhingen. Géttling versucht 1827 diesem Tatbestand gerecht zu 
werden, indem er die haSlich-charakterlosen Semikola an die Stro- 
phenenden setzt, dabei aber den Punkt am Ende der entscheidenden 
fiinften stehen lift. Erst Burdach hat das Semikolon auch dort einge- 
fiihrt. Grumach gebraucht jetzt Géttlings in der Oktavausgabe zuerst 
erscheinende Interpunktion. Um diese Version zu verstehen, mu man 
sich fragen, wie Géttling zu seiner von Goethe gebilligten ganz unlo- 
gischen Lésung kam. 1827 lag Géttling in C' noch die Fassung mit 
Punkten an den Strophenenden vor. Am Ende von S. 155 las er die 
in sich véllig geschlossene Strophe: ‘‘Da solltest du mit Freude lesen 
/ Was ich von Ormus dir verschrieb, / Und wie das ganze Handels- 
wesen / Sich nur bewegte dir zu lieb.”” Erst beim Lesen von S. 156 
(Strophen 6-10) ging ihm der Zusammenhang auf, er vergaf aber, 
daf zu diesem schon die fiinfte Strophe auf S. 155 gehért, beantragte 
also am 25. Nov. 1827 Semikola nur nach V. 24, 28 und 32 (er nennt 
sie Z. 4, 8, 12 auf S. 156). Was so in C? entstand, ist unlogisch, aber 
asthetisch durchaus nicht anstéfig, da man beim Lesen von S. 156 den 
Punkt auf S. 155 langst vergessen hat. In AA stehen die ersten sieben 
Strophen auf gleicher Seite (142), man sieht dort also den Punkt nach 
“lieb” und die Semikola in V. 24 und 28 auf gleichem Blatt. Die durch 
Géttlings und Goethes Ubersehen verursachte Sinnlosigkeit wird erst 
hier asthetisch negativ spiirbar. 

In einigen Fallen, wo in E Semikola erscheinen und diese spiiter 
durch andere Zeichen ersetzt sind, wird jetzt in AA letzteren der Vor- 
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zug gegeben. So stehen in AA S. 59, V. 2 und S. g1, V. 4 Punkte an- 
stelle urspriinglicher Semikola. Im ersten Falle weisen bereits C' und 
Oktavausgabe den Punkt auf; im zweiten steht in C', Oktavausgabe 
und WA statt des urspriinglichen Semikolons Ausrufezeichen, in AA 
ist dieses hinter das “Sieh” am Versanfang gesetzt und Punkt ans 
Versende. Die Stelle eines urspriinglichen Semikolons nimmt in AA das 
Fragezeichen S. 92, V. 6 ein (s. 0.), wihrend C' und Oktavausgabe 
Komma setzen. Ausrufezeichen steht in AA S. 94, V. 14 wie in C und 
WA statt urspriinglichen Semikolons (s. 0.). 

Vier Kommata erscheinen in AA anstelle urspriinglicher Semikola: 
S. 42 am Ende von V. 3, weil V. 4 von 3 abhingt (schon die Oktav- 
ausgabe setzt hier im Gegensatz zu C' Komma); S. 131, V. 6 vor dem 
nachgestellten Hauptsatz (so schon in C'); S. 225, V. 35 vor einem 
Folgesatz, wo E, C, WA Semikolon, doch neuere Ausgaben bereits 
Komma gebrauchen. In einigen Fillen setzt AA urspriingliche Semi- 
kola von E oder R wieder ein, wo C und WA andere Zeichen aufweisen: 
S. 14, V. 10; S. 90, V. 19 (so noch in C'); S. 165, V. 10; S. 228, V. 29 
(so noch in C' und C*) jeweils zwischen zwei voneinander unabhingigen 
Hauptsitzen; S. 148, V. 22 und S. 220, V. 8 jedoch innerhalb von 
Satzzusammenhingen. 

Punkt. AA setzt viermal einfachen Punkt, wo E diesen, C aber 
Doppelpunkt aufweist: AA, S. 5, V. 9; S. 225, V. 50; S. 239, V. 42; 
S. 241, V. 14. Das Komma, das C' in V. 20 von “Im Gegenwirtigen 
Vergangnes” anstelle urspriinglichen Punktes einfiihrte, machte schon 
Burdach riickgingig; hier stimmt AA (S. 16) mit E und WA iberein. 

Vier andere Punkte stehen jetzt in AA, wo E Kommate setzt. 
Jeder dieser vier Punkte trennt voneinander unabhingige Sitze. Drei 
stehen schon in C; jetzt in AA: S. 133, V. 2; S. 136, V. 5; m1, S. 13, V. 
28. In V. 7 von “Einladung” (AA. S. 131) stellt der Punkt jedoch eine 
Neuerung Grumachs dar, da C! und Oktavausgabe Doppelpunkt 
aufweisen. Da Goethe in R das an der Stelle zu erwartende Zeichen 
zu setzen vergaf3, diirfte das Komma in E eine Verlegenheitslésung 
des Frommannschen Setzers darstellen. Hiaufiger als neue Punkte 
erscheinen jedoch in AA neue Kommata, die die Stelle von urspriing- 
lichen Punkten einnehmen. Fille, wo C urspriingliche Punkte durch 
Semikola ersetzt, wurden oben behandelt. In acht anderen stimmt AA 
mit dem Gebrauch von C und WA iiberein. In V. 16 von “Wo hast 
du das genommen” (AA, S. 87) setzte Goethe selbst in e das Komma 
ein. In den sieben anderen Fallen trennten die urspriinglichen Punkte 
Nebensidtze von den iibergeordneten Hauptsitzen, so dai die Kom- 
mata berechtigt sind. Sie stehen jetzt in AA: S. 136, V. 20; S. 139, 
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V. 11; S. 146, V. 39; S. 209, V. 6; S. 217, V. 8 und V. 16 (in letzterem 
Falle kein Komma in Oktav und WA); S. 229, V. 25. Ganz anders 
verhialt es sich aber mit dem jetzt in AA (S. 145) wiedererscheinenden 
Komma in V. 13 von “Die schén geschriebenen”. Nach Burdachs 
Angabe dnderte Géttling in e den Punkt nach “‘Daseyn” in Komma 
um. Burdach setzte den urspriinglichen Punkt in WA wieder ein mit 
der Begriindung: “Die Anderung Géttlings beruht auf Mifverstand- 
nif und macht den Gedanken platt.” Setzen wir hinzu: Stellten V. 12 
f. den dem wenn-Satz iibergeordneten Hauptsatz dar, dann hinge 
“Das ist ein Augenblick!” (V. 21) in der Luft, wahrend sich in der 
urspriinglichen Fassung von “Wenn” an alles auf den Ausruf hin 
steigert und in ihm seine sprachliche Krénung erfahrt. 

Doppelpunkt. Urspriinglichen Doppelpunkt ersetzt C durch ein- 
fachen Punkt am Ende von V. 6 von “‘Nimmer will ich dich verlieren”’. 
AA bietet jetzt wieder (S. 152, V. 22) den Doppelpunkt. V. 5 von 
“Warum du nur oft so unhold bist?” ist ein vorgestellter Bedingungs- 
satz, gleichwohl in E durch Doppelpunkt abgeschlossen; C und jetzt 
AA (S. 186) setzen stattdessen Komma. Hiufiger sind jedoch Fille, 
wo in E einfacher Punkt oder Komma steht, C und jetzt AA jedoch 
Doppelpunkt aufweisen. Den Doppelpunkt in V. 18 von “Jene gar- 
stige Vettel’’ setzte Goethe selbst in e ein. V. 6 von “Da du nun Suleika 
heifSest” schlieBt wie in C jetzt in AA (S. 133) mit Doppelpunkt und 
nicht wie urspriinglich mit Punkt; V. 2 von “Ich sah, mit Staunen und 
Vergniigen” weist in AA (S. 209) wie in C Doppelpunkt statt urspriing- 
lichen Kommas auf. AA (S. 148) bietet jetzt in “Volk und Knecht und 
Uberwinder” anstelle urspriinglicher Kommata drei erst von C ein- 
gefiihrte Doppelpunkte. Diejenigen am Ende von V. 10 und V. 
18 richten weder rhythmisch noch gedanklich Schaden an. Daf} je- 
doch der Doppelpunkt am Ende von V. 2 nun in AA wiedererscheint 
“Sie gestehn zu jeder Zeit:” und daf8 damit das Interpretationsschick- 
sal der Strophe wohl fiir immer besiegelt ist, das kann ich nur als tief 
beklagenswert bezeichnen. In E und R erscheint die Strophe so: 
“Volk (Volck] und Knecht und Ueberwinder [Uberwinder] / Sie 
gestehn, zu jeder Zeit, / Héchstes Gliick der Erdenkinder / Sey nur 
die Persénlichkeit.”” Da Grumach an andern Stellen Goethes Ein- 
schlieSung priapositionaler Ausdriicke in Kommata iibernimmt 
(s.u.), hatte die Strophe in AA sehr wohl in ihrer urspriinglichen Form 
abgedruckt werden kénnen. Bei normalisiert-moderner Interpunktion 
miifte man sich natiirlich entscheiden, ob man nur das erste oder 
nur das zweite Komma setzen solle, da damit die Interpretation fest- 
gelegt ware, die bei Goethe urspriinglich offen gelassen ist, indem 
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“gu jeder Zeit” adverbial sowohl zu “gestehn” wie auch zu der in- 
direkten Rede gehéren kann. Daf “zu jeder Zeit” trotz der reguliren 
Folge von Subjekt und Pradikat in V. 3 zur indirekten Rede gehéren 
kénnte, ist aus mehreren anderen poetisch-freien Konstruktionen im 
Divan zu belegen. Persénlich ist der Peferent itiberzeugt, da Goethe 
urspriinglich die zweite Lesung beabsichtigte, wenn die bekannte 
Handschrift auch keinen eindeutigen Schlu® zuli$t.5* Tatsachlich 
beruht die Festlegung des einzigen und spiter verstirkten Ein- 
schnittes am Versende, also die Vermeidung des dsthetisch und ge- 
danklich weit gliicklicheren Enjambements auf urspriinglichem Verse- 
hen des Abschreibers von e, der in keiner Weise zur Textrevision be- 
stallt war. Dieser Schreiber lie® in der Abschrift e das Komma, das 
in E zwischen “gestehn” und “zu” erscheint, weg, weil er den Vers 
banal als geschlossene Einheit auffafite: “Sie gestehn zu jeder Zeit,’’. 
Damit war der Einschnitt am Versende allein festgelegt, und der 
Textrevisor von C (Goethe? Géttling?) betonte ihn noch stirker 
dadurch, daf er das einzige Komma am Versende durch Doppel- 
punkt ersetzte. AA bietet jetzt wieder diese Fassung von C. Burdach 
erkannte und riigte in den Lesarten den Abschreibefehler von e und 
setzte das erste Komma wieder ein, lief} aber den Doppelpunkt und 
damit den Haupteinschnitt am Versende bestehen. 

Der vorletzte Vers der ersten Strophe von “‘An des lust’gen Brun- 
nens Rand” schlieSt in E und C mit Komma nach “gezogen”’; der 
entsprechende der zweiten Strophe in E mit Punkt, in C mit Doppel- 
punkt nach dem zweiten “gezogen”. Trotz der Reimgleichheit der 
beiden Strophenenden ist die jeweilige Beziehung des fiinften Verses 
zum sechsten in den beiden Strophen ganz verschieden. AA (S. 159) 
verwirft nun die beiden urspriinglichen Satzzeichen Goethes, iiber- 
nimmt von C den Doppelpunkt am Ende von V. 11 und fiihrt ganz neu 
einen ebensolchen am Ende von V. 5 ein, uniformiert damit also 
formal das Gedicht in einem Grade, wie es Goethes Absicht nicht 
entspricht. 

In der zweiten Strophe von “So lang’ man niichtern ist” steht in 
E, C, WA Doppelpunkt nur am Ende des zweiten Verses (d. i. V. 10). 
Das dortige Semikolon am Ende von V. 12 scheint klar genug anzu- 
zeigen, dafi die Verse 11 bis 16 durchlaufend die Meinung des Dichters 
aussprechen, nicht nur die beiden Bedingungs- und Folgesitze (V. 
11—12, V. 15-16). Der Doppelpunkt am Ende von V. 10 soll natiirlich 


5° In R (Blatt XXIII) ist V. 2 urspriinglich nur mit Komma am Versende ver- 
sehen, das Komma vor “zu” nachtriglich eingefiigt. Da R die letzte endgiiltige Ab- 
schrift darstellt, gibt sie keinen Aufschluf iiber die urspriingliche Konzeption. 
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das Einsetzen des Selbstzitats anzeigen; innerhalb desselben scheint 
ein solcher dagegen einigermafen sinnlos. Gleichwohl weisen mehrere 
Ausgaben auch einen Doppelpunkt nach “diinken” (V. 14) auf, als 
ob der Doppelpunkt jeweils den wenn-Satz einfiihren sollte. Dieser 
sinnverfalschende zweite Doppelpunkt erscheint jetzt auch in AA 
(S. 185). Ein Doppelpunkt steht jetzt in AA (S. 175) am Schluf der 
Anfangszeile ‘“Lafi den Weltenspiegel Alexandern:” anstelle eines 
Semikolons im Erstdruck C!. Dieses Semikolon mag sehr wohl nicht 
von Goethe selbst stammen. 

Weitere Schwankungen. Gelegentlich ersetzte C ein Komma, das 
die einzige Trennung zwischen zwei Hauptsitzen bildete, durch 
Punkt. An den folgenden Stellen setzt AA jetzt wieder das urspriing- 
liche Komma von E: S. 54, V. 6; S. 117, Nr. 1, V. 2; S. 219, V 58. In 
V. 26 von “An Hafis” wurde im fiinften (nicht aber im sechsten) 
Band von C der Bedingungssatz mit einem Semikolon geschlossen. 
AA (S. 36) kehrt zu dem urspriinglichen Komma zuriick. In dem 
Spruch “Guten Ruf mut du dir machen” setzt AA (S. 120) wohl 
zum erstenmal seit E ein Komma am Ende von V. 2. Seit C! stand 
dort immer ein Semikolon. 

Komma. Die weitaus starksten Schwankungen im Interpunktions- 
system sind nicht solche zwischen verschiedenen Zeichen, sondern 
diejenigen zwischen Setzen und Weglassen des Kommas. Verursacht 
sind diese Schwankungen dadurch, dafi Goethe selbst in R und E 
eine Interpunktion nach kiinstlerischen Gesichtspunkten gebraucht, 
Géttling eine Kompromi®lésung in C versucht, die in WA und ihren 
Derivaten weiterlebt, und daf schlieflich viele Populirausgaben 
konventionelle Prosainterpunktion durchfiihren. Uber Goethes Vers- 
interpunktion hat Grumach einsichtig in seinen “Prolegomena” (S. 
73 ff.) gehandelt. 

Adverbiale Bestimmungen. Wihrend Goethe prinzipiell einen 
zuriickhaltenden Gebrauch von Satzzeichen wiinschte, setzte er selbst 
Komma im Gegensatz zu modernen Regeln, wo er im Vortrag eine 
kurze Pause eingelegt wissen wollte; und das tat er am verhiltnismafig 
konsequentesten, wenn es sich um partizipiale und adverbiale Bestim- 
mungen handelte. In den weitaus meisten Fallen sind das priposi- 
tionale Ausdriicke, zuweilen aber auch Einzelworter. 

Unter den urspriinglich in E und jetzt wieder in AA in Kommata 
eingeschlossenen adverbialen Bestimmungen usw. finde ich sechs, 
deren Kommata noch in C und WA erhalten sind. Nur “des Lichts 
begierig” (“‘Selige Sehnsucht”, V. 15) und “Liebentriistet” (“‘Sieben- 
schlifer”, V. 29) sind in allen von mir eingesehenen Ausgaben in 
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Kommata eingeschlossen, obgleich solche in V. 15 von Goethes 
Reinschrift (R') von “‘Selige Sehnsucht” fehlen. 

Weit gréfGer ist jedoch die Zahl der pripositionalen Ausdriicke, die 
in E und jetzt wieder in AA, aber weder in C noch in WA in Kommata 
eingeschlossen sind. Das gleiche gilt auch von “Nach und nach” 
(“Siebenschlafer”, V. 70), von “als Priester” (‘“Vermichtni® alt- 
persischen Glaubens”, V. 55), von “Sich erbittend ew’ges Leben” 
(““Hegire”, V. 42) and von sechs Einzelwértern. Ebenfalls ein von 
Kommata eingeschlossenes Einzelwort ist jetzt in AA (S. 28, V. 21) 
“insbesondre”, jedoch sind das in E, C' und C? zwei Wérter. Drei 
lingere Ausdriicke haben bis C' (im ersten Falle selbst bis zur 
Oktavausgabe) noch die umschlieSenden Kommata und weisen sie 
jetzt in AA (S. 3, V. 5; S. 88, V. 18; S. 127, V. 10) wieder auf. “Niitz- 
lich und gelassen” und “Tag fiir Tag’ erscheinen erstmalig in C! ohne 
Kommata, sind jedoch in Goethes Handschriften H* und R und 
jetzt in AA (S. 69, V. 9; S. 228, V. 30) durch Kommata abgesetzt. 

Merkwiirdigerweise gebraucht C Kommata in 13 Fiillen, wo E es 
nicht tut. Natiirlich erscheinen diese Kommata auch in WA. AA hat 
auch diese Kommata itibernommen, obgleich sie dem Zustand von E 
widersprechen, so dafi jetzt in AA bei den besprochenen Konstruk- 
tionen der Kommagebrauch stirker sein diirfte als in irgendeiner 
friiheren Ausgabe; methodisch diirfte jedoch nichts dagegen einzu- 
wenden sein.*® Nur in Ubereinstimmung mit R schlieSt jetzt AA im 
Gegensatz auch zu E und C in Kommata ein “zu Liebchens Ehren” 
(S. 21, V. 3) und “Mit vollen Handen” (S. 46, V. 3), in Ubereinstim- 
mung mit WA “westlich” im Schlu®gedicht “Sylvestre de Sacy” 
(u, S. 206, Z. 5). 

Au®er diesen von den verschiedensten Quellen itibernommenen 
KommaeinschlieSungen bietet jetzt AA acht weitere, die in keiner 
der friiheren authentischen Ausgaben (E, C oder WA) erscheinen und 
Burdach nicht in Handschriften bekannt waren. Die Stellen sind: 
“Niachst dem Alten,” (S. 69, V. 16); ‘““Heut nun, und hier, am him- 
melfrohen Tage,” (S. 70, V. 3); “, in Erneuung,” (S. 92, V. 21); 
“*, mit den andern,” (S. 175, V. 3); “‘, in der Schenke,” (S. 192, V. 1); 
“*, cypresseragend,” und “, breite Schatten schlagend,”’ (S. 224, V. 13 
und 15)"; “, mit Geistes Flug und Lauf,” (S. 229, V. 18). 

Nicht eindeutig zu klassifizieren scheint in AA (S. 11) die im 

6 Diese erst in C eingefiihrten Kommata erscheinen jetzt in AA: S. 37, V. 29; 
S.90, V. 13; S. 94, V. 3; S. 142, V. 25; S. 159, V. 2; S. 169, V. 41; S. 194, V. 21; S. 197, 
V. 11; S. 199, V. 23; S. 209, V. 5; S. 214, V. 5; S. 217, V. 15; S. 235, V. 13; S. 241, V. 7. 


*! Beide Ausdriicke sind in mehreren spiteren Ausgaben durch Kommata einge- 
schlossen ! 
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Gegensatz zu E von C iibernommene Kommasetzung in “Denn fiir 
Liebende, fiir Trinker, / Winkt man mit den schénsten Krinzen.”’ 
E hat nur vor dem zweiten “fiir” ein Komma, das somit lediglich die 
beiden prapositionalen Ausdriicke voneinander trennt. Ahnlich unklar 
ist die Bedeutung der Kommata, die in AA (S. 55) in Ubereinstim- 
mung mit C an den Enden folgender Verse erscheinen: ‘‘Wenn vor 
deines Kaisers Throne, / Oder vor der Vielgeliebten,”’. Im Erstdruck™ 
steht nur ein Komma nach “Vielgeliebten”’, in E (S. 62) nur eines nach 
“Throne”’. 

In der Hatemstrophe von “Sag du hast wohl viel gedichtet”’ 
hangen offenbar V. 9 bis 13 durch das “‘von”’, das in V. 9, 10 und 11 
erscheint, von ‘‘Tausendfaltige Gefahr” in V. 14 ab. Jedoch herrschte 
dariiber seit dem Erstdruck E Unsicherheit, da dort ein Punkt am 
Ende von V. 11, ein Komma am Ende von V. 13 erscheint. In C! ist 
ein Komma ans Ende von V. 11 gesetzt, gleichzeitig aber der Text 
geaindert und damit die Abhangigkeit der ‘‘Wimpern-Pfeile, Locken- 
Schlangen” des zwélften Verses von “von” aufgegeben. Erst auf 
Géttlings Wunsch vom Nov. 1827 wurde der Dativ “Wimpern- 
Pfeilen”’ hergestellt. In der Oktavausgabe erscheinen also: Komma am 
Ende von V. 11, Dative in V. 12, aber auch das alte Komma von E 
am Ende von V. 13. In WA la®t Burdach das letzte Komma weg; 
AA bietet jetzt wieder den Zustand der Oktavausgabe, d. h. Kom- 
mata am Ende von V. 11 und 13. 

Der Vers “Rasch in wilden wiisten Triumen”’ enthalt in R iiber- 
haupt kein Komma. In E (S. 169) steht in Ubereinstimmung mit 
sonstigem Gebrauch ein solches vor “in” und ein zweites nach 
“Triiumen’’. C zeigt nur das erste. AA (S. 168) bietet nur ein Komma 
zwischen “wilden” und “wiisten’’. 

“Hier am Ende des Canals / Der gereihten Hauptallee” erscheint 
in E (S. 156) im Gegensatz zu sonstigem Gebrauch ohne Kommata. 
In e fiigte Goethe die einschlieSenden Kommata vor ‘“‘am” und nach 
“Hauptallee” eigenhaindig ein; und so erscheinen sie in C und WA. 
AA (S. 159) bietet jetzt nur ein Komma vor “am’’. Der Vers “Und 
die Nacht mit tausend Siegeln” erscheint in E (S. 170) wie in R ohne 
Kommata und erhielt solche meines Wissens auch spiter niemals. In 
AA (S. 169) erscheint ein Komma vor “mit”. In “Warten aufer 
diesen Zelten’”” wurden Kommata vor “aufer’” und am Ende nach- 
triglich in R eingesetzt; in E erscheint deren erstes jedoch nicht; und 
dabei ist es in spiteren Ausgaben geblieben. Diese Form bietet jetzt 
AA (S. 199). In “Liebe sey vor allen Dingen” sind in R! die drei 


& Festgedichte—W eimar 18ter December 1818, Stuttgard, 1819, S. 33. 
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letzten Wérter in Kommata eingeschlossen. Seit E (S. 14) wird der 
Vers jedoch kommalos gedruckt; und so steht er jetzt in AA (S. 11). 
Das Versende vor ‘‘Mit gewaltger Leidenschaft.” weist in R ein Kom- 
ma auf. Dieses Komma erscheint weder in E (S. 150) noch in spateren 
Drucken. Auch in AA (S. 152) fehlt es jetzt. In E steht (S. 86): ““Hab’ 
ich mich fiir frey erkliret, / Von den Narren, von den Weisen,”. Seit 
C! erscheint das Komma nach “erklaret” nicht mehr, auch jetzt in 
AA (S. go) nicht. “Nieder blickt’ ich dir gewogen.” weist in R und E 
(S. 156) im Versinnern kein Zeichen auf. In e setzte Goethe nach- 
triglich vor “dir” ein Komma, das in C' und Oktavausgabe erscheint. 
AA (S. 159) gibt jetzt die Originalform. V. 13 des gleichen Gedichtes 
lautet in R und E ‘‘Mége Wasser springend, wallend,’”’. Auch hier 
fiigte Goethe in e ein Komma nach “Wasser” ein, das in C! und 
Oktavausgabe erscheint, aber nicht in AA. In R steht nach “Um des 
Paradieses Pforte” (“‘Hegire”, V. 40) ein Komma, nicht aber ein 
entsprechendes am Ende des vorausgehenden Verses. Dies—allein 
sinnwidrige—Komma fehlt schon in E und erscheint auch in AA 
(S. 4) nicht wieder. Der Vers ““Den héchsten Sinn im engsten Raum;” 
besitzt in R ein Komma vor “‘im”’, das weder in E noch in AA (S. 6) 
erscheint. ““‘Dem Gebote nach.” geht in R kein Komma voraus, im 
Erstdruck C! und in Oktavausgabe erscheint jedoch ein solches, nicht 
aber jetzt in AA (S. 229). 

Wie urspriinglich in E werden jetzt in AA einzelne Adverbien 
durch Kommata abgesetzt in: “Nun, mit Hatem wir’s zu Ende;” 
(S. 148); “Nun, zur Héhle kehrt er wieder,” (S. 240); ‘‘Liebevoll, du 
scheinst zu sagen:” (S. 174); “‘Und, getiauscht, in bitterm Leide,” (S. 
226). Nur in Ubereinstimmung mit R steht jetzt in AA (S. 229) der 
vorher nie so gedruckte Vers: ‘Da verklang es, klein zu klein;”. Der 
Erstdruck C' und danach WA zeigen gar kein Zeichen im Versinnern. 

Beiordnung. Obgleich in “‘Singt, die Sterne zu erwecken, / Und 
die Rauber zu erschrecken.” (E, S. 4) die beiden Infinitive durch 
“Und” verbunden sind, hat Goethe sie durch Komma voneinander 
getrennt. C' liefS das erste Komma infolge eines Schreibfehlers in e, 
die Oktavausgabe das zweite fallen. Burdach setzte nur das erste 
wieder ein. Grumach (S. 4) bietet Goethes Originalform. In den beiden 
SchluBversen von “Berechtigte Manner” steht in E (S. 227) und C 
und anscheinend auch in R kein Komma: “Paradies der Manner 
Glaubenshelden / Ist hiemit vollkommen ausgeriistet.” Burdach 
rechtfertigt die Interpunktionslosigkeit mit ‘“‘Glaubenshelden Dativ’”’. 
In AA (S. 225) sind die “Glaubenshelden” jetzt in Kommata einge- 
schlossen, also als Apposition im Genitiv aufgefa8t. Kann Grumach 
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keine gewichtigen Beweise dafiir, dafi Goethe tatsichlich Kommata 
setzte, beibringen, so hat er hier die Befugnisse des Herausgebers 
iiberschritten. In E (S. 82) und C steht: “So ruhig, liebe Leute,’’. 
Burdach wufte noch, daf’ Goethe bei Nebenordnung mehrerer Ad- 
jektive die Casus-Endung oft nur am letzten erscheinen laft. So 
steht im Text von WA “So ruhig’ liebe Leute,” und in den Lesarten 
“ruhig’ fiir ruhige, méglicherweise auch Adverbium (dann ruhig)”’. 
Daf Goethe gelegentlich ein Adjektiv und ein zugehériges Adverb 
durch Komma voneinander trennt, lift sich belegen; hier aber ist 
diese Situation héchst unwahrscheinlich. Spaitere Ausgaben lassen den 
Apostroph weg, und “ruhig” ist da endgiiltig als Adverb aufgefaft. 
Wohltuend wirkt es da, in AA (S. 87) den Vers wieder in seiner formal- 
klaren urspriinglichen Form zu lesen. Logisch richtig ist in dem Vers 
“An’s unbezwungne, feste Land.—’” (E, S. 112) seit C' das Komma 
weggelassen, dadurch aber Goethes urspriinglicher Versrhythmus 
unndtig geindert. AA (S. 120) stellt die urspriingliche Fassung wieder 
her. Ein ebenfalls grammatisch unnétiges, aber diesmal auch rhyth- 
misch unbedeutendes Komma ist wiederhergestellt in AA, S. 145, 
V. 2 im Gegensatz zu WA, S. 159. Das erste Komma in “‘Vielgefarbt, 
geschliffne Lichter,” (E, S. 145) hielt sich bis C, wurde aber von 
Burdach in WA als mifverstindlich ausgemerzt. AA bietet es wieder 
(S. 149). 

Zwei aihnliche Kommata sind schon in C verworfen und jetzt in 
AA weggelassen. ‘‘Schwillt ein heilig, heimlich Wirken,” steht ein- 
deutig in R (R schreibt “wirken’’) und E (S. 29). In AA (S. 21) fehlt 
das Komma nach “heilig”. In E (zweite S. 400) und in Bd. vi von C! 
und Oktavausgabe steht: ‘“Durchs rauhe, milde Leben.” AA (S. 37) 
schreibt jetzt in Ubereinstimmung mit der Fassung im poetischen 
Teil von C! (Bd. v, S. 43) und Oktavausgabe: “‘Durch’s rauhe milde 
Leben.” Nach Burdach weist das in C! zuerst gedruckte Gedicht 
“Wieder einen Finger schlaigst du mir ein” in R keine Interpunktion 
auf. C' (S. 265) und Oktavausgabe drucken V. 6: “Ewig briutlich 
keuscher Kuf3!—” wahrend C? ein Komma nach “ewig” setzt. WA und 
AA (S. 234) gebrauchen nur das Ausrufezeichen am Ende. 

Aus den Versen, die in E (S. 95) lauten: “Ihr Bemiihn ist guter 
Wille, / Hinkt nur nach dem raschen Leben” machte Goethe in e 
einen Satz mit nur einem Pridikat, aber zwei Subjekten: “Ihr Be- 
miihn, ihr guter Wille,”, versiumte aber das Komma am Versende zu 
tilgen. Das tat Burdach. Grumach (S. 96) iibernimmt jedoch das 
Komma von C. Die Zeichensetzung in dem Vers, der in E (S. 146) und 
C als “Zépfe, Kimme grof} und kleine,” erscheint, ist nie befriedigend 
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gelést worden. Ihm folgt das zu beiden Subjekten gehérige Pradikat 
““Zieren’’, weshalb das vorausgehende Komma in WA weggelassen ist. 
AA (S. 149) kehrt zu der Originalform zuriick. In V. 4 von “Wie un- 
geschickt habt ihr euch benommen” und in V. 27 von “Héheres und 
Héchstes” fiihrt ein “Und” ein von friiherem “hat” abhingendes 
zweites Partizipium, bzw. einen von friiherem “mag” abhaingenden 
zweiten Infinitiv ein. Gleichwohl geht in C, bzw. E und C einem 
jeden “Und” ein Komma voraus. Diese unnétigen Kommata sind in 
spiteren Ausgaben vermieden, in AA (S. 108, 236) aber wieder gesetzt. 
Das Komma, das in R in dem Vers “Wir waren reizend, geistig, mun- 
ter;” nach “geistig”’ steht, in e und C aber fehlt, steht in WA (S. 258) 
und in AA (S. 231). 

Anrede. Goethes Interpunktionsgebrauch widerspricht dem mo- 
dernen, wenn er Anreden nicht in Kommata einschlieSt. Wenn der 
Name wirklich herausgehoben werden soll, dann setzt Goethe danach 
Ausrufezeichen, gelegentlich auch einschlieSende Kommata. Einigen 
Einblick in dies keineswegs konsequente Verfahren bieten die 28 
faksimilierten Blatter von R. Dort zihle ich 10 Anreden ohne jedes 
Satzzeichen, 4 mit je einem Ausrufezeichen und ebenfalls 4 mit je 
zwei Kommata versehene. In E verschieben sich die Verhiltnisse 
etwas zugunsten der Kommabenutzung. So weist der Vers “Ach, 
Suleika, soll ich’s sagen?”’ (E, S. 157) in R noch gar kein Komma auf, 
in C! verliert er das erste wieder, um es in WA und jetzt in AA (S. 160) 
wiederzugewinnen. Der Vers “‘Willst du, Herr, so will ich bleiben,” 
(E, S. 201) hat in R nur das Komma am Ende. AA (S. 199) zeigt die 
“Herr” einschlieSenden Kommata. Aber noch immer zihle ich in E 
21 weder durch Kommata noch durch Ausrufezeichen abgesetzte 
Anreden. Zum Teil von C, aber durchgehend von WA an sind sie in 
Kommata eingeschlossen. Von diesen 21 Anreden belaft nun AA 14 
ohne, versieht aber die 7 anderen mit Kommata. Der Gebrauch von 
C kann nicht mafgeblich gewesen sein, da in zwei Fillen, wo C noch 
keine Kommata setzt, AA (S. 3, V. 26; S. 4, V. 32) es jetzt tut. 
Andrerseits fiihrte C an sieben Stellen (an der ersten erst Oktavaus- 
gabe, sonst schon C') Kommata neu ein, die in Ubereinstimmung mit 
E jetzt in AA® nicht erscheinen. Sieben Anreden die aus jeweils nur 
einem Wort bestehen, laf8t AA kommalos.™ Dagegen ist die aus dem 
einzigen Namen ‘“‘Hafis” bestehende Anrede an drei anderen Stellen 

63S. 21, V. 19; S. 32, V. 14; S. 33, Nr. 1, V. 6; S. 45, V. 3; S. 78, V. 9; S. 120, Nr. 1’ 
V. 1; S. 165, V. 22. 

* “Hafis”, S. 32, V. 14; S. 45, V. 3; “Hatem”, S. 137, V. 7; “Liebchen”, S. 141, V. 1; 


“Lieblichste”, S. 165, V. 22; “Blondinchen”, S. 149, V. 21; ‘““Gewitterregen”, S. 21, V. 
19. 
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in Kommata eingeschlossen.™ Aus zwei Wértern bestehende Anrede 
ist einmal ohne Kommata gegeben, viermal mit solchen.® Vier aus 
je drei Wértern bestehende Anreden erscheinen in AA® ohne Kom- 
mata wie in E. 

Einen besonders komplexen Fall stellt die erste Strophe von 
“Allleben” dar. In R enthalt sie zwei Kommata, die offensichtlich 
eingefiihrt wurden, als der dritte Vers seine engiiltige Gestalt erhielt: 
“Staub ist eins der Elemente / Das du gar geschickt bezwingest / 
Hafis wenn, zu Liebchens Ehren, / Du ein zierlich Liedchen singest.”’ 
Der Erstdruck E setzt das erste Komma zwischen “Hafis” und 
“wenn’’. C! laBt den dritten Vers in diesem Zustand, fiigt aber Kom- 
mata am Ende des ersten und zweiten hinzu, so dafi dort ‘‘Hafis’’ 
durch Kommata eingeschlossen ist; Oktav- und WA bieten die Strophe 
ebenso. AA (S. 21) bietet jetzt eine Version, die es meines Wissens 
sonst nicht gibt. Sehr sinnvoll erscheint dort V. 3 wieder in der Form 
von R. Aber aufer den beiden Ur-Kommata Goethes bietet AA jetzt 
ein sinnloses am Ende des zweiten Verses. 

A pposition. Im Gegensatz zu modernem Gebrauch schlieSt Goethe 
nicht alle Appositionen in Kommata ein. In Ubereinstimmung mit E 
und im 2. bis 4. Fall im Gegensatz zu C steht jetzt in AA: “Helios der 
groBe” (S. 165); “Die Strohwitwe, die Aurora / Ist...” (S. 200; 
E: “Strohwittwe’’); “Fatima dann die Holde,” (S. 226); “Freunde, 
/ Jung und alt in... ” (S. 236). Im Gegensatz zu E und in Uberein- 
stimmung mit C sind die beiden folgenden Appositionen jetzt in AA 
in Kommata eingeschlossen: “das Schénste was sie besitzt, / Das 
Auge,...” (S. 35, E hat kein Komma nach “besitzt’’); “... das 
Letzte, / Gewiirz und Weihrauch, beigethan,...” (S. 143, E hat 
kein Komma nach “‘Weyrauch”’). 

Zusammengesetzte Sdlze. Zwei oder drei Hauptsitze kann Goethe 
mit oder ohne Konjunktion einander beiordnen, ohne irgendein 
Zeichen zu setzen. Aus E sind jetzt in AA acht solche Gebilde iiber- 
gegangen.® In sechs von ihnen weist bereits C' Kommata oder Punkte 
auf, die Oktavausgabe ein Komma in einem weiteren. Die beiden 
Anfangszeilen “‘Wer befehlen kann wird loben / Und er wird auch 
wieder schelten,” haben selbst in WA noch nur das eine Komma am 


% S. 3, V. 26; S. 14, V. 11; S. 46, V. 15. 

% “ihr Hohen”, S. 78, V. 9. 

87 “‘Feil’ger Hafis’”’, S. 4, V. 32; “heiliger Hafis”’, S. 34, V. 1; “SitiSer Traum’”’, S. 136, 
V. 16; “liebe Lieder’’, S. 241, V. 1. 

 S. 54, V. 7; S. 116, Nr. 2, V. 1; S. 120, Nr. 1, V. 1; S. 33, Nr. 1, V. 6. 

 S. 78, V. 1 f.; S. 87, V. 25 ff.; S. 96, V. 6 f.; S. 150, V. 37f.;S. 205, V. 5 f.; S. 213, 
V. 6 f.; S. 218, V. 34 ff.; S. 239, V. 47 f. 
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Ende. Aus C iibernimmt AA zwei Fille von beigeordneten Haupt- 
sitzen ohne Zeichentrennung (S. 68, V. 9 f.; S. 232, V. 55 f.), wo WA 
Kommata setzt, und einen dritten (S. 69, V. 11 f.), wo auch WA kein 
Zeichen bietet, merkwiirdigerweise jedoch H™. 

In zwei Gedichten, die zuerst in C erscheinen, gibt jetzt AA die 
Konstruktion ohne Kommata, obgleich solche in C stehen. Den drit- 
ten Vers von “Das Leben ist ein schlechter Spas” schlieBt jetzt in AA 
(S. 73) kein Komma ab. Grumach diirfte sich auf eine neugefundene 
Handschrift stiitzen. Ahnlich diirfte es bei ‘“Vorschmack” liegen, 
dessen vorletzte Zeile jetzt in AA (S. 223) wohl zum erstenmal ohne 
Komma erscheint. Von den bisher genannten 13 zusammengesetzten 
Gebilden, die im ganzen 27 Hauptsitze enthalten, sind ro durch 
“und”, eines durch ‘‘denn” verbunden. Die beiden konjunktionslosen 
Zusammensetzungen sind “Das wollt mir gar nicht ein / Mut mich 
zerreiBen.” (AA, S. 68) und “Du aber bist von freiem Humor / Ich 
komme dir paradiesisch vor,” (AA, S. 232). Dem stehen acht Fille 
gegeniiber, wo in einer Handschrift oder einem Druck kein Komma 
zwischen den beigeordneten Hauptsitzen, in AA jetzt aber eines steht. 
“Nun fiihlt sie tief des Blicks Gewalten, / und unverwandt schaut 
sie hinauf,” bieten R und E (S. 163); allerdings ist in meinem Exem- 
plar von E das erste Komma nur sehr schwach erkennbar. Sollte eine 
drucktechnische Schwiache dafiir verantwortlich sein, daf dieses 
Komma in C und WA nicht erscheint? In AA (S. 165) steht es jetzt 
wieder. In zwei weiteren Fillen, in denen der zweite Hauptsatz mit 
“und” beginnt und der erste in E und R durch kein Komma abge- 
schlossen wird, erscheint jetzt ein solches in AA (S. 169, V. 30 und 
V. 46). Beide Stellen gehéren dem Gedicht ‘‘Wiederfinden” an, fiir. 
dessen Text Grumach offenbar Goethes Druckvorlage fiir C benutzt. 
Ebenfalls ohne jedes Komma erscheint in E (S .23) die vierzeilige 
SchluSstrophe von “Im Gegenwirtigen Vergangnes”, deren zweiter 
Hauptsatz mit “denn” eingeleitet wird. Erst C' fiihrte vor diesem 
“denn” ein Komma ein, das jetzt in AA (S. 16) iibernommen ist, 
wahrend das vor “denn” in V. 15 von “Vorschmack”’ (s. 0.) im Gegen- 
satz zum Erstdruck in C' getilgt ist. 

Im Gegensatz zu R und E weisen jetzt in AA die Verse “Liebe ist 
freiwillige Gabe, / Schmeichelei Huldigung.” (S. 50) und “Das sollen 
meine Lieder preisen, / Sollst mir ewig Suleika heifen.” (S. 132) 
Kommata auf. Das letztere war erst im Druckprozef von C hinzuge- 
kommen (C? enthilt es, C' und Oktavausgabe noch nicht). Das 
Komma, das jetzt AA, S. 69, V. 13 steht, entspricht wohl dem Erst- 
druck in C', nicht aber H®™. In V. 10 von “Anklang” steht im Erst- 
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druck C' und in Oktavausgabe kein Komma, jedoch weist R ein 
solches von Goethes Hand auf. Wie schon in WA steht es jetzt in AA 
(S. 229). 

Bei Reihung von Einzelelementen—Substantiven, Verben, Adjek- 
tiven usw.—miissen wir nur da nach dem Gebrauch des Kommas 
fragen, wo keine verbindenden Konjunktionen vorkommen. In 
keinem der nichsten neun Fille, die Satze mit Doppelsubjekten dar- 
stellen, sind in R oder E Kommata gesetzt. In dem Vers “Liebe nicht 
Liebesgewinn”’ (E, S. 49) wurde das “‘nicht” anstelle von urspriinglich- 
em “bringt” gesetzt, dabei aber kein Komma. Fiir dies fehlende 
Komma und fiir gewohnheitsmafiige Nachlassigkeit hat Burdach 
(S. 379) E hart gescholten. In AA (S. 41) steht das Komma jetzt. 
Ebenso steht jetzt in AA (S. 236) wie seit C' am Ende des 13. Verses 
von “‘Héheres und Héchstes” nach dem ersten Subjekt ein Komma, 
das in R und E fehlt. Kommalos ist in E (S. 65) der Vers “Das 
gliicklichste Wort es wird verhéhnt” (R: “... Wort undes...’’). 
In AA (S. 59) weist der Vers wie in C' ein Komma vor “es’’, ein 
zweites am Ende auf. Das Komma schiene berechtigt, wenn hier aber- 
mals ein Ubersehen bei der Textanderung anzunehmen wire. Jedoch 
erscheinen mehrere ahnliche Konstruktionen in E, wo Goethe eben- 
falls kein Komma setzt: ‘Der Poete warum scheut er nicht” (S. 37); 
“Und unser ganzes Ziehen / Es schien ein ewig Fliehen,” (S. 82); 
“Nur dies Herz es ist von Dauer,”’ (S. 149). In den drei letzten Fallen 
ist nun in AA (S. 28, 87, 152) dem Pronomen kein Komma vorgesetzt. 

In E steht: “Dein Leben daure lang / Dein Reich bestindig.” 
(S. 75); “Wie leicht Gew6élk verschmilzt ihr Gru / Wie Ost-Gekos 
ihr Oden.” (erste S. 400); “Ihm Sffnet sich der Welten Raum / Im 
Innern Heil und Orden.” (zweite S. 399); ““Nun aber soll eine Flasche 
Wein / Frisch eine nach der andern herein.” (S. 189). Das scheint 
ganz konsequenter kommaloser Gebrauch in allen Fallen. C (in Bd. 
v, nicht aber in Bd. v1) und WA setzen ebenso konsequent Kom- 
mata, wie E sie vermeidet. In AA erscheint jetzt jedoch ein Komma 
zwischen “lang” und “Dein” (S. 79), dahingegen erscheinen keine 
wie urspriinglich in E an den drei anderen Stellen (S. 36, 37, 187). 
Ahnlich stellt Goethe zwei Objekte nebeneinander, ohne sie durch 
Komma zu trennen: Im Erstdruck C! (S. 111) ““Nannte man die Sure 
den Vers dazu,” in R und E (S. 165) “La mich nicht so der Nacht 
dem Schmerze,”. AA weist jetzt nach “Sure” (S. 100) und nach 
“Nacht” (S. 166) Kommata auf. In souveriner Unlogik setzt Goethe 
einem zweiten mit “und” versehenem Objekt in E ein Komma vor: 
“‘verbirgt sie, / und sich selbst’”’ (S. 236). Nur in C' ist dies Komma 
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noch einmal gedruckt worden, auch in AA (S. 238) erscheint es nicht 
wieder. Ebenfalls unlogisch ist E (S. 40), wenn es zwischen den 
beiden Versen “Daf die Houris ihn im Paradiese, / Als verklirten 
Jiingling wohl empfangen.” ein Komma setzt, zwischen zwei ahn- 
lichen (S. 76) ‘‘mich bewahrt / Als den Schatz den sie gefunden.” aber 
keines. In C' und jetzt in AA (S. 30, 80) sind beide Stellen kommalos. 
In Ubereinstimmung mit R, E und C', aber im Gegensatz zu Oktav- 
ausgabe und WA steht jetzt in AA (S. 145) kein Komma in V. 3 von 
“Die schén geschriebenen’’. Ebenfalls in Ubereinstimmung mit R und 
E (S. 41) steht in AA (S. 31) das Komma am ersten Versende in “Der 
Mufti las des Misri Gedichte, / Eins nach dem andern, alle zusam- 
men,”’. Durch Schreibernachlassigkeit wurde das genannte Komma 
in e weggelassen und dann in C nicht gedruckt. Offenbar konnte 
Burdach die Wiederherstellung bei den anderen Editoren der WA 
nicht durchsetzen. 

Bei Reihen von adverbialen Bestimmungen, nachgestellten Ad- 
jektiven und ahnlichem ist Goethe dem Gebrauch des Kommas offen- 
bar nicht hold. In E steht in Ubereinstimmung mit R: “Wiedersehn! 
ein klein Capitel / Fragmentarisch.” (S. 50); ‘““Endlos ohne Maas.” 
(S. 50); tiber den vermeintlich “fremden Athem’’: “Lockend, ladend 
zum Vereine / So harmonisch als der meine.” (S. 158); “So zart zum 
Scherz so liebeviel!” (S. 52). Seit C' wird jedesmal ein zusitzliches 
Komma gedruckt. AA gibt jetzt (S. 43, 43, 160) interpunktionsmafig 
die drei ersten Beispiele in der urspriinglichen Form von E, nur im 
vierten (S. 46) ist Komma nach “‘Scherz” gesetzt. 

Auch Reihen von unverbundnen Pridikaten bietet Goethe in E 
ohne Kommata: 1. “Mag er Deutsch mag Teutsch sich schreiben,” 
(S. or) 2. “da® ich neu erschaffe / Tausendfaltig deiner Verschwen- 
dungen Fiille / Auftrésle die bunte Schnur” (S. 140) 3. ‘““Kaum daf 
ich dich wieder habe / Dich mit Ku® und Liedern labe,” (S. 157) 
4. “Geh nur, lieblichster der Séhne, / Tief in’s Innre schlieB die 
Thiiren;” (S. 204). Seit C! wird im 2. und 4., seit WA auch im 3. Bei- 
spiel jeweils Komma vor dem zweiten Priadikat gesetzt. Da Grumach 
dies jetzt ebenfalls im 2. 3. und 4. Falle tut (S. 145, 160, S. 201) hatte 
man eigentlich auch ein Komma im ersten Falle erwartet, wo (S. 92) 
jedoch die kommalose Form von E steht. 

Nebensdize. Auf dem Gebiet der Nebensitze diirfte es Grumach 
gelungen sein, die Zahl der Kommata gegeniiber dem Zustand von 
C und WA auf ein Goethes Wunsche nahekommendes Minimum zu 
reduzieren. E setzt in Relativsdisen nur in ganz wenigen Fallen Kom- 
mata. Mehrere der wenigen Kommata, die in E bei Relativsitzen 
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erscheinen, standen in R noch nicht. Gewéhnlich folgt AA dem Ge- 
brauch von E. Ob diese seltenen Kommata angesichts sonstigen Ge- 
brauchs hiatten stehen bleiben sollen, sei hier nicht erértert. Nur in 
V. 17 von “An Hafis” (S. 36) ist das Komma vor “Wo”, das in E 
(erste S. 400) und danach wohl immer erscheint, in Ubereinstimmung 
mit R weggelassen. Und das scheint einzig richtig, da E andernorts 
liest: ““Dort wo hohe Mauern gliihen / Find’ ich...” (S. 162) und 
“Tm Lande wand’ ich / Wo...” (S. 56). In jedem der Faille steht in 
C ein Komma, in AA (S. 36, 164, 51) jetzt keines. In der dritten 
Strophe von “Berechtigte Manner’’, bieten R und E und jetzt AA 
ebensoviele Kommata wie die normalisierenden Ausgaben, wihrend 
C' deren Zah! um eins reduzierte. Und tatsichlich scheint mir die 
Lésung von C! (S. 252) gliicklicher: ‘““Finden, ungehofft und iiber- 
gliicklich, / Herrlichkeiten die mein Flug beriihrt, / Als das Wun- 
derpferd ...”. In R, E, AA (S. 224) steht ein weiteres Komma nach 
“Herrlichkeiten”. Burdach gibt keinen Aufschlu8 dariiber, wer das 
Komma in dem Text e oder C' tilgte. 

In anderen Fallen setzt Grumach jedoch in Ubereinstimmung mit 
C ein Komma, das in R, in E oder in diesen beiden fehlt. Da er (AA, 
S. 141) von E iibernimmt “Ein Tulbend war das Band, das Alexan- 
dern /...”’, folgt er logischerweise C in der nichsten Strophe mit 
“Ein Tulbend ist’s, der unsern Kaiser schmiicket,”. Zur Rechtferti- 
gung des aus C stammenden Kommas in “‘Wird jeder, der selbst als 
kiihner stritt.”” (AA, S. 112) kann der Herausgeber hinweisen auf das 
aus E iibernommene Komma in “er, der Welten iiberblickt,” (AA, 
S. 209), aber dem stehen Dutzende von dhnlichen Fallen gegeniiber, 
wo in E und jetzt in AA keine Kommata gesetzt sind. In E lauten 
V. 15 f. von “‘Begiinstigte Thiere”: ‘‘Das Hiindlein das den Sieben- 
schlaf / So treulich mitgeschlafen.”, V. 19 f. in dem gleichen Gedicht: 
“Denn immer ist’s ein heilig Thier / Das der Prophet gestreichelt.”’ 
Einigermafien mechanisch erscheinen in C' Kommata in beiden Fallen. 
Sehr sorgfaltig begriindet Burdach (S. 448), warum er deren zweites 
nicht tibernimmt. Diese subtil-differenzierende Interpunktion braucht 
nun auch AA (S. 235). 

Wenn in E steht: “Und der Fiirst dem sie entflohen, / Liebent- 
riistet, sinnt auf Strafen”, dann ist das adverbiale “liebentriistet’’, 
nicht aber der Relativsatz durch Kommata abgesetzt. C! setzt ein 
Komma auch nach “Fiirst”; und dies Komma steht auch in AA (S. 
238). In V. 16 des gleichen Gedichtes erscheint aber in AA keineswegs 
das erst in C' eingefiihrte Komma in: “ .. . der Eine / Der die Sonn 
erschuf ...”’. Etwas anders liegen die Dinge bei dem erst 1820 ge- 
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dichteten “‘EinlaB’”’. V. 10 bis 12 heiSen in R: “‘Zeige deine Wunden 
an! / Die mir riihmliches vermelden / Und ich fiihre dich heran.” In 
C! ist das Ausrufezeichen durch Komma ersetzt und in der Oktav- 
ausgabe auf Géttlings spiteren Antrag ein weiteres Komma nach 
“vermelden” eingefiigt. In AA (S. 227) lesen wir die Strophe jetzt mit 
dem urspriinglichen Ausrufezeichen Goethes, aber auch mit Géttlings 
Komma nach “vermelden” und in “Rihmliches” mit grofem R, 
dessen Urheber ich nicht ermittelt habe. 

Die beiden Verse, die in WA lauten: “Nun sieht ein jeder was er 
sah, / Und ihm geschieht was ihm geschah.”’, weisen in C' ein Komma 
vor dem ersten “was” auf, aber keines vor dem zweiten. Wie WA 
bietet AA (S. 232) nur das die beiden Hauptsatze trennende Komma. 
Die Verse “Ja! die Augen warens’s, ja! der Mund / Die mir blickten,” 
erscheinen in C' nicht nur ohne die in H* vorhandenen Ausrufezeichen, 
sondern auch mit einem neuen Komma nach “Mund”. AA (S. 44) 
bietet sie jetzt in der Form von Goethes urspriing!icher Handschrift. 
In zwei weiteren Fallen waren Burdach die Handschriften, auf die 
sich Grumach jetzt stiitzen diirfte, nicht bekannt. So sind die Verse 
“Doch jeder thut’s der etwas Gutes thut;” und “Alles weiSt du was 
der Himmel” in AA (S. 97, 198) zum erstenmal ohne Kommata und 
damit héchstwahrscheinlich in Goethes echter Form gedruckt. 

Konditionalsdtze. Wie bei den Relativsitzen setzt AA jetzt auch 
bei den Konditionalsitzen in Ubereinstimmung mit E vorwiegend 
kein Komma. Uns beschaftigen diejenigen Fille, wo AA von E ab- 
weicht. Ein klares Prinzip ist auch hier aus Goethes Gebrauch nicht 
zu gewinnen. In E steht: “Unser Thema, wenn wir singen;’’ (S. 14, 
kein Komma in R); “‘Und, wenn du es billig machest,”’ (S. 146, erstes 
Komma nicht in R); “Wenn ihr Baume pflanzt, so sey’s in Reihen,” 
(S. 219). Im ersten Beispiel laBt jetzt AA (S. 11) das Komma stehen, 
in den beiden anderen tilgt AA (S. 149, S. 218) die Kommata im 
Versinnern. 

Ganz ausnahmsweise setzt E an das mit dem Versende zusammen- 
fallende Ende eines Bedingungssatzes ein Komma: ‘‘Willst sie aber 
niher kennen,” (S. 90). Dies Komma erscheint nicht in AA (S. 92). 
In den verhiltnismafig zahlreichen Fallen, wo AA ein Komma im 
Gegensatz zu E bietet, handelt es sich siebenmal um Kommata am 
Versende, zweimal um solche im Versinnern. In E (S. 61) steht: “Ihr 
erschrecket wenn sie dasteht, / Ist sie fort, ihr koost dem Scheine.”’ 
Da eine gedankliche Parallelitaét in den beiden Versen vorliegt, ist es 
verstindlich, daf$ AA (S. 55) die Version von C (S. 61) tibernimmt, 
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d. h. Komma nach “erschrecket”, Ausrufezeichen nach “dasteht” 
setzt. 

Der erste Bedingungssatz in “‘Versunken” schlieBt in E (S. 52, 
V. 3) ohne Komma, der zweite (V. 5) jedoch mit einem solchen. AA 
(S. 46) setzt an beiden Stellen Kommata. In den sieben restlichen 
Fallen sind die in AA im Gegensatz zu E gesetzten Kommata nicht 
recht verstindlich.7° In Gedichten, die in E noch fehlen, sind in AA 
in Ubereinstimmung mit Oktav- oder WA dreimal Kommata gesetzt, 
die in den Handschriften nicht stehen: ‘‘Soll das Rechte zu dir ein,” 
(S. 67; Komma seit Oktavausgabe)—‘‘Und fliegt es an der liebsten 
Brust,” (S. 106; Komma seit WA)—‘‘Wenn Er kommt, seine Gaben”’ 
(S. 230; Komma seit Oktavausgabe). Dem stehen sechs Stellen ge- 
geniiber, die jetzt im Gegensatz zu WA kein Komma aufweisen. Drei 
davon diirften in AA zum erstenmal zeichenlos gedruckt sein. Wahr- 
scheinlich kann sich Grumach auf neugefundne Handschriften beru- 
fen. Diese nun zeichenlosen Stellen befinden sich in AA: S. 68, V. 13 
(C hat Semikolon)—S. 100, V. 1 (C hat Komma vor ‘“‘wenn’’, ein 
zweites nach “‘citirte’’, AA keines)—-S. 232, V. 57 (seit C' Komma am 
Versende; hierzu war Burdach eine Reinschrift bekannt, die an der 
Stelle kein Komma aufweist). In den drei restlichen Fiillen erscheinen 
Kommata erst in WA, wahrend C sie noch nicht hat (AA, S. 109, Nr. 
2, V. 3; S. 221, V. 23S. 220, V: 22). 

Da&-Sitze. Die Interpunktion der beiden zuerst in C! (S. 197) 
ver6ffentlichten Verse ‘‘Denke, daf ich liebe, da ich lebe, / Denke 
dafi du mich bezwangst.” ist unlogisch. WA bietet ein weiteres Kom- 
ma nach dem zweiten ““Denke’’. AA (S. 175) fiigt nichts hinzu, son- 
dern lat das Komma nach dem ersten “Denke” weg, so da Kom- 
mata nur beigeordnete Reihenglieder voneinander trennen. Ebenso 
erscheint in AA (S. 223) V. 7 von “Vorschmack” kommalos, obgleich 
bereits der Erstdruck C' zwei Kommata aufweist. 

Den vielen kommalosen daf-Satzen stehen neun gegeniiber, denen 
AA im Gegensatz zu wenigstens einer Handschrift oder einem friihen 
Druck Kommata vorsetzt. ‘““Doch schon laingst daf liebe Pforten” 
steht klarstens in R, auch E (S. 29) hat kein Komma, druckt aber 
falschlich “das”. AA (S. 21) gibt das Komma im Versinnern, das erst 
in C' erscheint. Andere weder in R noch in E zu findende Kommata im 
Versinnenrn gibt jetzt AA: “Zu verkiindigen, daf ich ihr” (S. 51); 
“Argert’s jemand, da® es Gott gefallen” (S. 101); ‘““Wohl, daf sie dir 


7S. 16, V. 17; S. 17, V. 9 und V. 11; S. 59, V. 2 und V. 3; S. 117, Nr. 2, V. 3; JJ, 
S. 176, Z. 22. 
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nicht fremde scheinen;” (S. 161). Vergleicht man diese Verse, in 
denen Goethes Originalform geaindert wurde, mit solchen, die in AA 
originalgetreu erscheinen: “Es ist nicht gut da euch eine Rippe 
bricht.” (S. 72); “Kein Wunder da er uns beriickt,” (S. 214), dann 
fragt man sich vergeblich nach dem Grunde der Anderung. 

Unwichtiger scheinen drei Fille, wo Kommata am Versende vor 
einem “Daf” des nachsten Verses in AA eingefiihrt sind (S. 27, V. 8; 
S. 55, V. 22; S. 189, V. 9). Ein Komma erscheint am Versende vor 
“Da” im Gegensatz zu zwei Handschriften und sonstigem Gebrauch 
bereits in E (S. 15) und jetzt in AA (11): “Dann zuletzt ist unerli£- 
lich,”. Wie in R steht im Erstdruck von “Anklang’”’ (C', S. 259 f.) 
kein Komma am Ende von V. 26. WA setzt ein Komma und ebenso 
AA (S. 229). 

Auch bei weiferen Nebensitsen gibt AA in Ubereinstimmung mit E 
am hiufigsten die kommalose Form. Ein Komma, das in R, E und C 
im Gegensatz zu V. 26 in V. 9 von “Kenne wohl der Manner Blicke” 
steht, nicht aber in WA, setzt AA (S. 137) wieder ein: “Die gefallt mir, 
/ Wie mir sonst nichts mag gefallen.”’, wihrend V. 26 dort kommalos 
bleibt. In vielen anderen Fillen steht in E und nun in AA jedoch vor 
“wie” kein Komma: “Sollte nicht wie’s einer thut / Auch der andre 
treiben.” (AA, S.:91)—“Doch er weif nicht wie man liebt.” (S. 144) 
—‘Denn so wie ich euch erhoben / War die Herrin mit beschrie- 
ben.” (S. 150)—“Und wie die Zunge stockte / So stockt die Feder 
auch.” (S. 155)—“‘Wie man getrunken hat / Weif} man das Rechte,” 
(S. 185). In AA erscheinen Kommata an zwei Stellen, wo in E keine 
stehen: “Das Ubel kennend, wie der Arzt es kennt.” (S. 116; das 
Komma seit C')—‘Und jeder schrieb, so Schritt vor Schritte, / 
Wie er’s in seinem Sinn behielt, / Verschieden.” (S. 213; das letzte 
Komma seit C’). 

Wie in E umgeben in AA keine Kommata den Kausalsatz in “Aber 
eben weil wir hiibsch sind” (S. 149). Jedoch ist ein Komma hinzuge- 
fiigt in “Sind es Teppiche des Festes, / Weil er sich der Liebsten 
traute?” (S. 14; das Komma seit C'). Anders verhilt es sich mit einem 
Komma, dessen Nichtvorhandensein in E (S. 45) die Deutung der 
SchluSstrophe von “Offenbar GeheimnifS” erschwert. ““Du aber bist 
mystisch rein / Weil sie dich nicht verstehn,”. Wie in E steht in C 
kein Komma am Versende vor “Weil”. Burdach setzt ein Komma 
nach “rein”, Grumach jedoch ein solches vor “rein” (S. 34), so daB 
der Kausalsatz jetzt mit “rein / Weil” beginnt und Hafis nur noch 
“mystisch”, nicht mehr “mystisch-rein” ist. 

Bei indirekter Rede ist der Kommagebrauch ebenfalls schwankend. 
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Von den 15 mir vorliegenden Fallen gehéren 12 zu Gedichten, die in 
E erscheinen. Zweimal setzt E ein Komma, zehnmal nicht. Komma 
gebraucht E in: “Saget, was man thun und lassen miisse?” (S. 38) 
und “Und ich denk’, es soll mir klecken,” (S. 193). Wie C la8t WA 
gerade diese Kommata weg. In den 10 anderen Fallen gebraucht E 
keine Zeichen, WA dagegen—teilweise in Ubereinstimmung mit C— 
Kommata und Doppelpunkte. In einem Gedicht, das in E nicht steht, 
setzt WA zweimal Komma vor indirekter Rede, einmal nicht. Mit 
Ausnahme der eben angedeuteten Fille ist der Gebrauch sowohl in 
E wie in WA einigermafen klar, in C und in AA leider nicht. Von den 
15 Fallen erscheinen in C 6 ohne, 7 mit Komma und 2 mit Doppel- 
punkt; in AA 9g ohne, 6 mit Komma. 

Ist die indirekte Rede eine indirekte Frage oder wird sie durch ein 
den Fragewértern ahnliches Adverb oder Pronomen eingeleitet, dann 
scheint AA das Komma fiir nétig zu halten: “Saget, was man thun 
und lassen miisse?’’™; ““Dacht’ ich, ob ich das wohl gesollt?”’ (S. 114); 
“Hab’ ich dir nicht oft erzihlt, / Wie der Doge...” (S. 136); 
“Forschend stehn sie, was du unternahmest?” (S. 224). Obgleich kein 
einleitendes Adverb oder Pronomen gebraucht wird, setzt AA auch 
in 2 weiteren Fallen Kommata: “‘wollt’ es beweisen, / Du hast einmal 
Suleika geheifen.””; ‘‘Sicher ist es, ich gewinne...”*”. In vieren 
dieser Fille sind die Kommata in AA im Gegensatz zu E, aber in 
Ubereinstimmung mit C und WA gesetzt. In 8 Fallen, wo AA indirekte 
Rede nicht durch Komma absetzt, ist diese durch kein Adverb oder 
Pronomen eingeleitet: ‘Und ich denk’ es soll mir klecken,’’™; “Will 
er die ganze Welt soll’s lieben” (S. 10); “Denn ich weif} du liebst das 
Droben,”” “‘Daf sie meinen es wire so.”’”*; “Wie irrig waihnest du / 
Aus Liebe gehére das Midchen dir zu.” (S. 50); “Glaubst du denn 
von Mund zu Ohr / Sey ein redlicher Gewinnst?’’”’; “‘Sagen sie es sey 
unerhért,’’’*; “Ein jeder denkt er sey zu Hause,’’”*. Ebenfalls wegge- 
lassen ist das Komma in Ubereinstimmung mit R und E, aber im 

7S. 28, Komma in Ubereinstimmung mit R und E, im Gegensatz zu C und WA. 

7 S. 231, in Ubereinstimmung mit R, im Gegensatz zu C und WA. 

7 S. 237 im Gegensatz zu E, in Ubereinstimmung mit C und WA. 

% S. 193, kein Komma nach “denk’ ” im Gegensatz zu E, aber in Ubereinstimmung 
mit C und WA. 

% S. 199, in diesem und dem vorhergehenden Fall Kommalosigkeit in Uberein- 
stimmung mit E und C. 

% S. 232, in Ubereinstimmung mit C. 

ho S. 98; Kommalosigkeit in Ubereinstimmung mit E; C und WA haben Doppel- 
punkt. 

' 78 S. 212, iibereinstimmend mit E; C und WA haben Komma. 


7% S. 232, das Gedicht noch nicht in E; C setzt Komma nach “‘denkt”; AA druckt 
wohl erstmalig die kommalose Form in Ubereinstimmung mit R. 
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Gegensatz zu C und WA auch in den Versen: “‘Wie das alles zu er- 
klaren / Diirft ihr euer Tiefstes fragen.” (S. 236). 

Direkte Rede geben R und E in einem vereinzelten Fall nicht nur 
ohne Anfiihrungszeichen, sondern auch ohne absetzendes Komma. In 
Ubereinstimmung mit C und WA druckt AA: “Auch ist gut Beschei- 
denheit, / Spricht ein weiser Mann,”.*° 

Infinitive. 14, die in spiteren Ausgaben—meist schon in C—durch 
Kommata abgesetzt sind, erscheinen in E ohne diese Zeichen. Davon 
gibt AA zwei mit Komma: “Thut ein Schilf sich doch hervor, / 
Welten zu versiifen!” (S, 23) und “Gleich sammeln sie grofe Spen- 
den, / Zu Ehren seiner Lebensnoth / Ein Denkmal zu vollenden;” 
(S. 89). Da sonst auch bei stark erweiterten Infinitiven mit “zu” 
Kommata nicht gebraucht werden," sind sie in jenen zwei Fallen nicht 
recht verstindlich. 

In der Mitte eines Nebensatzes steht ein Komma in E (S. 22) und 
auch noch in C' “Wo das Jagdlied aus den Biischen, / Fiille runden 
Tons enthauchte,”. Wie in der Oktavausgabe ist das Komma nach 
“Biischen” in AA (S. 16) verschwunden. Dagegen erscheinen 2 Verse 
in E (S. 158) ohne Zeichen im Versinnern: “‘Hauchest du so froh- 
verwegen / Fremden Athem mir entgegen!”’ In AA (S. 160) erscheint 
jetzt ein einziges Komma vor “so”. Burdach, dem die Reinschrift 


bekannt war, bietet fiir den Vers (19) iiberhaupt keine Lesart. 

Ausruf. Leitet ein “O” den Vers ein, so gibt es in E nur 2 Méglich- 
keiten der Behandlung; soll es einen Hauptton tragen, dann steht ein 
Ausrufezeichen direkt danach; soll es mit den folgenden Wértern 
zusammengelesen werden, dann steht iiberhaupt kein Zeichen. “O! 
Nisami!” (E, S. 50); “O! glaubt mir nicht .. . ” (S. 72); “O! da® der 


Sinnen...” (S. 152); “O! Allumklammernde,” (S. 179). Aber: “O 


wie selig ward mir!” (S. 56); “O Welt! wie schamlos...” (S. 77); 
“OQ du mein Phosphor,” (S. 165). Ein Komma gibt es in E nach diesen 
“OQ” am Versanfang niemals. C tilgt simtliche direkt auf ‘“‘O” folgende 
Ausrufezeichen; auch in den Gedichten, die in E noch nicht erscheinen, 
in Goethes Manuskript jedoch das Zeichen aufweisen. Gewdhnlich 
bietet C tiberhaupt kein Zeichen nach “O”, einmal jedoch statt des 
urspriinglichen Ausrufezeichens ein Komma: “O, daf der Sinnen .. .” 
(S. 170), ein andermal ein Komma, wo E gar kein Zeichen hat: ‘“‘O, du 
mein Phosphor,” (S. 184). Sehr verdienstvollerweise stellt Grumach 
die urspriinglichen Ausrufezeichen Goethes wieder her. Aber leider 


®° S. 19; in R und E kein Komma nach “Bescheidenheit”’. 
* In AA S. 9, V. 7; S. 11, V. 21; S. 31, V. 10; S. 32, V. 17; S. 36, V. 21-24; S. 51, 
V. 14; S. 55, V. 1; S. 89, V. 11; S. 165, V. 3; S. 210, V. 13; S. 218, V. 46. 
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hat er im letzten Beispiel (AA, S. 166) das Komma von C iibernom- 
men. 

Verschiebung. Noch mehr als Setzen eines neuen oder Weglassen 
eines urspriinglichen Kommas mag eine leichte Verschiebung die 
urspriingliche kiinstlerische Absicht gefihrden. In V. 2 von “Nach- 
klang” steht in R und E ein Komma nach “bald”: “Der Sonne bald, 
dem Kaiser sich vergleicht;”. Auf Géttlings Wunsch wurde das Kom- 
ma in e getilgt, doch fiihrte Cottas Offizin wieder ein Komma und 
nun natiirlich an der falschen Stelle, nimlich vor “bald” ein. Schon 
Burdach gibt das Komma an der richtigen urspriinglichen Stelle. 
Anders verhialt es sich mit einem Komma in Suleikas Westwind- 
Gedicht. Marianne selbst schreibt: “Sag ihm nur, doch sag’s be- 
scheiden:’’. Goethe macht daraus: ‘Sag ihm aber, sag’s bescheiden:’’. 
Sowohl in E wie C steht das Komma jedoch vor “aber”. Burdach 
mu die itibereinstimmende Druckform von E und C wiedergeben. 
Unverzeihlich ist es allerdings, daS er die ihm bekannte Form von R 
nicht einmal in den Lesarten erwahnt. Darob schilt ihn Grumach in 
den “Prolegomena” (S. 81) unbarmherzig. Wahrscheinlich hatte die 
bessere Form in den Lesarten die Divantexte der ersten Halfte des 
zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts gar nicht beeinflu®t. Auch als die gute 
Originalform durch Burdachs Faksimiledruck 1911 allgemein zuging- 
lich geworden war, hat sie nirgends die in diesem Falle nétige Text- 
verbesserung bewirkt; in AA (S. 167) diirfte sie zum erstenmal in 
Drucklettern erscheinen. 

SchluZ. Nach dem friither und dem hier Dargestellten werden es 
die Kollegen nicht fiir unbillig halten, wenn sie noch einmal dringlichst 
gebeten werden, der AA nicht die gleiche kanonische Giiltigkeit zu- 
zuerkennen, die zwei Generationen hindurch die WA besessen hat. 
Das Verdienst, die Autoritat des Textes der WA auch iiber die Periode 
des jungen Goethe hinaus unwiderruflich erschiittert zu haben, gebiihrt 
der AA, aber eine unkritische Anerkennung der Formen von AA wiirde 
alles andere als einen Fortschritt bedeuten. Im Augenblick miissen 
wir uns also mit der Tatsache abfinden, keine wirkliche Standard- 
Ausgabe des West-dsilichen Divans zu besitzen. Aber wie hiufig haben 
wir nicht schon in unserem wissenschaftlichen oder privaten Dasein 
das Hausen auf schwankem Grunde lernen miissen? 





THE STRUCTURE OF EYRBYGGJA SAGA 


Lee M. Hollander, University of Texas 


It is the general opinion of scholars that Eyrbyggja saga is more 
“episodic” than any other of the Family Sagas; and the opinion of 
some, that it is poorly constructed as well. 

Undeniably, the saga is exceedingly multifarious; which has caused 
scholars to suspect that we do not have it in its original (more per- 
fect?) condition. Thus, typical of nineteenth-century “higher criti- 
cism,” Gu®dbrandur Vigfasson held that a considerable number of 
episodes are interpolated. Likewise Finnur Jénsson. But neither could 
give tangible reasons for so thinking. Reading the chapters singled 
out by them as interpolations, and comparing them with the remain- 
der of the saga, one cannot detect any significant difference in atti- 
tude or style. 

Eirfkur Magnisson,? on the other hand, thought that the saga 
was not brought to completion by its author “‘because it leaves the 
last eighteen years of Snorri’s life a perfect blank,” and that such 
bulky episodes as those of the Fr684 marvels and of the finding of 
Bjorn Breidvikingakappi in the far West were added to make up for 
this lack. 

Indeed, the rather fragmentary treatment of Snorri’s later life and 
the important events in which he played a chief role, as against the 
elaboration of comparatively trivial ones, has always struck readers of 
the saga. Thus Sigftis Bléndal,’ after emphasizing that Snorri godi 
was more written about than any of his Icelandic contemporaries, 


1 The most extreme opinion on both aspects is voiced by G. Turville-Petre (Origins 
of Icelandic Literature, 1953, p. 242): “[Eyrbyggja] has none of those excellencies of 
construction which are admired in many sagas. It is a series of scenes and stories which 
follow the disordered course of life itself.” Similarly Siguréur Nordal, Sagalitteraturen, 
1953, Pp. 247. Cf. also K. Maurer, Germania, x (1865), 493; Eyrbyggja saga, ed. H. 
Gering, 1897, p. XIV; Finnur J6nsson, Den oldnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs Historie, 
and ed., 11, 426 f. (his short Den islandske Litteraturs Historie [1907], p. 244 is far more 
radical in assuming episodes); W. A. Craigie, The Icelandic Sagas (1913), p. 61; F. 
Niedner, Introduction to his translation, Thule series VII (1920), p. 4; G. N. Garmons- 
way, Sagabook of the Viking Society, x1 (1937-45), 81 f.; J. de Vries, Alinordische 
Literaturgeschichte, (1942), 313. Most moderate, E. Mogk, Geschichte der norwegisch- 
islindischen Literatur (1904), p. 752, who admits the existence of episodes but maintains 
that we have the saga in essentially its original form. 

? Introduction to his translation in the Saga Library, 11 (1892), XXIX. 

® Festskrift til Finnur Jonsson (1928), pp. 15-28. 
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and in fact was about the most important personage of his times, 
holds that a saga about him should have been éfarlig og mikil, but 
that large portions of the saga about him were lost at an early time 
and that only the first 47 chapters of it are handed down to us intact; 
that the lacunae in the latter part were bridged by briefly worded ac- 
counts of him, sometimes by mere references to other sagas; and that 
the last words of the present saga, furnishing the title, were written 
only after the chief portions of the chapters dealing with Snorri’s later 
life were lost. 

All this is highly suppositional; and Bléndal might not have ad- 
vanced this opinion if he had heeded the cautious words of Konrad 
Maurer,‘ who in his searching analysis of Vigfisson’s edition had 
pointed out that the author, without regard to compositional per- 
fection, had the purpose of fixing on parchment, as completely as he 
was able to, only those traditions of his region which were known to 
him, to the exclusion of such as were not already familiar to his public 
from other sagas. But additionally one might ask how it conceivably 
could have happened that precisely those portions dealing with the 
most prominent personage in the saga were lost. The probabilities 
are wholly against that. 

Supposing then, following the sense of Maurer and Einar, and 
dispensing with supercritical hypotheses, we assume that we have the 
saga essentially as it was written down by the author, let us analyze its 
contents, scrutinizing its arrangement in order to see whether it really 
is as episodic and loosely constructed as most students have been 
inclined to think. 

As a rule, the Family Sagas follow a linear construction of one 
thing after, or leading to, another; with no important or extensive 
matter intervening between cause and effect, and events chrono- 
logically following one another. Not so Eyrbyggija. It is not that we 
can point out any serious fault in the sequence of events in time or 
that there is poor causal connection. On the contrary. But these fun- 
damental elements of realism are in large measure not evident to us, 
whether by the ineptitude, as is generally thought, or, as I hope to 
bring out, by the unobtrusive but conscious art, of the narrator. 

After the usual introduction, dealing with the events leading to 
the emigration to Iceland, the first settlers and their institutions, we 
are told (chs. 15-16) of the somewhat questionable affair of Gunn- 
laug, the son of Thorbjorn the Stout. He is described as némgjarn 


4 Op. cit., p. 493. Similarly Einar Ol. Sveinsson, in his Introduction to the 
Fornritafélag ed., pp. XX XVIII f. 
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and is in the habit of visiting both Geirridr, the sister of the noble 
Arnketil, and a certain widow, Katla, both of whom are margkunnig, 
in order to learn their secrets. Needless to say, these dames are jeal- 
ous of one another. One time, after passing the day with Geirrfdr, 
Gunnlaug is warned by her not to return home that night. He leaves, 
nevertheless, and is found next morning, unconscious, bruised and 
bloody all over. Katla’s son, Odd, thereupon accuses Geirrfdr of hav- 
ing “ridden” him; and the matter is brought before the Thorsness 
Assembly by Thorbjorn, who is aided in his suit by his kinsman Snor- 
ri. Geirrfdr is defended by her brother, Arnketil, and acquitted. Call 
this action so far A. 

Now, in the ordinary course of events as sagas go, Arnketil would 
at once avenge himse!f, or at least plan to do so, on informer and ac- 
cusers. Instead, in this case, the author lets intervene’ the long chap- 
ters 18 and 19 which deal with the important and tragic events lead- 
ing to Thorbjorn’s death at the hand of Thérarin, Geirrfdr’s son; and 
subsequently with Thérarin’s anxious appeals to his kinsmen for help 
to avoid Snorri’s vengeance sure to follow; and we are tense with 
wonder how this can be done against such a powerful opponent. Call 
this action B. 

But again the author puts us off, for the present, and instead re- 
verts to action A, telling us in chapter 20 how Arnketil and Thérarin 
carry out their revenge on the sorceress Katla and her son Odd. They 
are both put to death. Only when this is accomplished do we hear 
that Thérarin chooses to leave the country, rather than risk a danger- 
ous lawsuit which would ruin him financially, even if the defense were 
successful (ch. 21) (B). In other words, just as in Skaldic verse sen- 
tences, here two actions are skilfully interwoven (A B A B) in this 
considerable segment of the saga. 

Another, and even more telling instance of an interlacing of nar- 
rative strands: there is an altercation (ch. 23) between a shepherd of 
Snorri’s and one Bjorn, a relative of Vigfds, one of Snorri’s neighbors. 
The shepherd is knocked unconscious; whereupon Mar, a kinsman of 
Snorri’s, inflicts a severe wound on the aggressor. Before the court 
at the Thorsness Assembly, matters are settled—to the disadvantage 
of Vigftis, an overbearing man. And we sense that he is pondering 
revenge on Snorri. Call this action C. 

5 If indeed the short chapter 17, dealing with the bloody fight between Illugi and 
Thorgrim and their adherents, is episodic, it may be because of the author’s having had 
two stanzas of Odd skdld available. Moreover it serves to give an example of Snorri’s 


skill as an intermediary—always a feather in the cap of a rising leader—and so is in 
order. 
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Instead of revenge being carried out immediately—or at least, 
while the audience or the practiced reader of sagas uneasily has this in 
mind as an unsettled affair—we are told briefly about Eric the Red’s 
finding and settling Greenland (ch. 24); and at length, about Thérar- 
in’s and his kinsman Vermund’s fleeing the country (action B again), 
of the latter’s stay with Earl Hékon, and the earl’s gift to him of two 
berserkers. And in the same chapter we learn of Vermund’s foisting 
these troublesome men on his brother, Styr (action D). And now we 
are greatly interested in how Styr will fare with these berserkers. How- 
ever, we are left in suspense about this while the saga reverts to the 
disgruntled Vigfts (of action C), who inveigles a slave of his into mur- 
dering Snorri, and we are told how he fails and how Snorri instantly re- 
taliates by moving on Vigfis and slaying him (ch. 26). In the next 
chapter (27) Vigfis’ widow, Thorgerdr, with Arnketil’s help, exacts 
heavy retribution from Snorri, which ends this episode. Only then 
does the story revert to action D, and we read how Styr rids himself 
of the berserkers by killing them in their bath and incidentally allies 
himself with Snorri. So here again we have interweaving, on the pat- 
tern C B DC D. There is no retaliation in this case, and Thorger@r, 
Vermund, and Thérarin are “‘out of the saga,’’ so all these actions are 
terminated. 

The next case of intertwined episodes is even more intricate, 
involving most of the remaining two-thirds of the saga—and will be 
difficult to follow without having the saga before one. Snorri marries 
off his half-sister Thurfér, the widow of Thorbjorn (of action B), 
whose loss she bears very nicely, especially since, to the mortification 
of her rather feckless husband, she is carrying on a protracted intimate 
affair with the gallant Bjorn of Breidavik. Snorri manages to get 
Bjorn to leave the country for three years (ch. 29), but he is not out 
of the saga. Let us call this action E. 

Meanwhile, in the long and eventful chapters 30 to 34, we are 
told of the machinations (too involved to go into here) of that malev- 
olent curmudgeon, old Thérélf Lamefoot, and how he dies, probably 
of a stroke, after getting his noble son Arnketil still further involved 
with Snorri, and how the old man spooks dangerously after his in- 
terment. Call this complex action F. 

After Thérélf’s ghost is laid, for the nonce, by reburial, the rivalry 
between Arnketil and Snorri goes from bad to worse (chs. 35-36), 
until Arnketil finally is slain by Snorri and his foster brothers (ch. 37). 
Snorri himself comes off lightly in the following suit; but one of his 
foster brothers, Thérleif, a hothead, is exiled for three years (ch. 38). 
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On the journey abroad, this Thérleif gets embroiled with Arnbjorn, 
the brother of Bjorn of action E (let this be action G). Thérleif post- 
pones his revenge till he, Bjorn, and Arnbjorn return to Iceland (chs. 
39, 40). There, Bjorn promptly resumes his dalliance with Thurfér 
(action £), and Thérleif and his brothers unsuccessfully attempt to 
overcome Arinbjorn in his house (ch. 42, action G again), then send 
out a slave to murder one of the Breidvikings (ch. 43). The attempt 
fails and leads to the battles of the Alptafjord and the Vigrafjord 
between the Thorbrandssons and the Breidvikings (chs. 44, 45). The 
two parties are reconciled (ch. 46), and we revert to action E, to wit, 
Snorri’s trying to slay Bjorn as the latter refuses to break off his affair 
with Thurfdr. Snorri for once is outmaneuvered, but Bjorn voluntarily 
conseats to leave the country for an indefinite time (ch. 47)—but 
still he is not yet out of the saga! 

Next, after brief chapters on Christianity coming to Iceland and 
the sons of Thorbrand emigrating to Greenland (chs. 48, 49), there 
follows the long episode of the Fréda marvels, with the renewed 
spooking of Thérélf Lamefoot (action F again), the hauntings of 
drowned Thérodd and his crew and of Thorgunna. All these ghosts 
are finally laid (chs. 50-55), though not all for keeps. Then there are 
a number of chapters on Ospak’s piratical adventures and Snorri’s 
expedition against him. And then, after we have almost forgotten all 
about Thérélf Lamefoot, he spooks still again (action F), even though 
burned to ashes, and in the bull Glesir takes final revenge on the 
man who lives on his land. Surprisingly, and quite romantically, 
Bjorn, the lover of Thurfdr (action EZ) who is supposed to have 
perished at sea, is discovered by storm-driven Icelanders as a great 
chieftain in Hvitramannaland. So, to sum up, in this major part of 
Eyrbyggja we have the sequence BE FGEGEF E. 

Unless thus schematized, all these involutions would be hard for 
us to follow. The modern reader, with a neatly printed text before 
him, can, to be sure, leaf back at his leisure to disentangle the skein of 
interbraided events. But one marvels at the mental alertness of Ice- 
landic listeners, ancient and modern, who could do this® and, seeks 
refuge in the rather lame consideration that, after all, listening, like 
intelligent reading, is an art which can be acquired; also, that Ice- 

* A good example of this attentiveness counted upon by the saga narrator—and 
many could be adduced—is found in the prediction by the witch Katla before she is 
stoned (ch. 20), that Arnkel will have worse trouble from his father than her good-for- 


nothing son Odd has from her; which comes true with a vengeance, but many chapters 
later, when we have all but forgotten the incident. 
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landers heard these stories over and over again as our forebears 
heard the Biblical stories read to them, day in and day out. Even so, 
the sagas, and more especially this one, cannot be read quasi-pas- 
sively, as can a unilateral story or a modern novel, but require a 
certain amount of co-operation on the part of the reader which, as 
exempla docent, our scholars have not shown in this instance. But read 
thus, I believe we must come to the conclusion that the interbraiding, 
like the intercalation of sentences in Skaldic poetry, is hardly fortui- 
tous; rather, it shows conscious planning on the part of an author who 
has in mind an audience that is constantly on the qui vive and able to 
follow this method of presentation. He does not merely string along 
the traditions of his countryside artlessly—popular tradition does 
just that—but arranges them to suit his purpose. 

Esthetically, it would seem that this technique of interbraiding 
several strands of action serves to create suspense, similar to the 
premonitions and predictions which are so frequently used in the 
sagas. While superficially resembling the scene technique of the 
drama, its effect is not dramatic at all, but, on the contrary, achieves 
the leisurely amplitude of the English Victorian novel. 





THE TWO KINGDOMS OF IN MEMORIAM 


John D. Rosenberg, The College of the City of New York 


I 


The praise of Tennyson’s ear is sometimes a prelude to the damning 
of his mind. Thus when Auden, who conceives of Tennyson as a kind 
of disembodied ear, mindless and melancholy, tells us that he had 
“the finest ear, perhaps, of any English poet,” he at once adds that 
“he was also undoubtedly the stupidest.”* But can we so simply dis- 
sociate the use of language from the use of reason? Surely the stupid 
poet is a bad poet. Perhaps if Tennyson’s contemporaries had less 
eagerly encumbered their laureate with the mantles of the philosopher 
and prophet, we might not now be so sceptical of his intelligence. 

Yet it is more than the image of the unsmiling, bearded, public 
bard which inhibits our response to Tennyson. We react to Victorian 
poetry with an incapacitating sense that too much of it is, in Morris’ 
phrase, the idle singing of an empty day. Thus in a perceptive analysis 
Cleanth Brooks expresses surprise on finding ambiguities in ‘Tears, 
Idle Tears.” The tears are not idle, he points out, but limpid with the 
virtues we associate with seventeenth-century verse. He concludes 
that Tennyson has unwittingly blundered into ambiguity. 

Our notion of Tennyson’s perfect but mindless craftsmanship 
blinds us to his remarkably poised handling (especially evident in 
In Memoriam) of symbols and their associated movements of passion 
and idea. Perhaps symbol seems too sophisticated, passion too violent, 
a term for Tennyson. But do we deny the terms to, say, Emily 
Dickinson because, like Tennyson in one of his many styles, she also 
clothes energy of idea and emotion in the sparsest of diction? Are we 
instantly certain which of the two wrote: 

For this alone on Death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart: 


He put our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other speak.? 


II 
In Memoriam was composed over a seventeen-year period, from 
1 A Selection from the Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, ed. W. H. Auden (Garden 
City, 1944), p. x. 
2? In Memoriam, LX XXII, stanza 4. 
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1833, when Arthur Hallam died, to 1849, the year before Tennyson 
published the elegy dedicated to his friend. The poem was widely 
read as an orthodox testament of Victorian faith, and as such it has 
been reread and misread in our own century.’ Yet the opening lines 
(among the last to be composed), in which the tone of affirmation is 
struck after years of the doubter’s agony, betray an astonishing un- 
certainty. The Prologue is clogged with qualifications working antiph- 
onally against the statement of faith, which is most vigorously 
offered in the first line but then retracted, celebrated, denied, and 
asserted through not only the Prologue but the entire poem. Admit- 
tedly only a poet with a great ear is capable of such counterpoint, 
but the mindless poet would be equally incapable of handling the 
subtler modulations of Tennyson’s theme. The ear itself is here an 
intellectual instrument used not to rouse our admiration for a variation 
in vowel but to initiate the reader to the contrasting tones and 
rhythms by which Tennyson is later to reveal his agonized or exultant 
soul. 

Thus, although the first line of the Prologue invokes the “Strong 
Son of God, immortal Love,’”’ the poet admits that ‘“‘We have but 
faith: we cannot know” (lI. 21): he can only “‘trust” (1. 39) that Hallam 
lives eternally with the Strong Son of God. This final admission is 
extraordinary, for it climaxes seventeen years of obsessive meditation 
on the death and after-life of the poet’s friend. It epitomizes the 
energetic conflict between doubt and the will to believe which makes 
In Memoriam the most dramatic as well as the most religious of 
English elegies. This is the point of T. S. Eliot’s important comment 
on the poem: “It is not religious because of the quality of its faith, 
but because of the quality of its doubt.’” 

In the early sections of Jn Memoriam, when the sudden pain of 
loss is at its keenest, images of darkness and death are forced upon us. 
The Strong Son of God, embraced by faith in the Prologue, gives way 
to Tennyson’s clasping of Death in the raven blackness and danse 
macabre of Section I. Death’s predominance is further symbolized in 
Section II by the old yew tree, whose roots grasp at the headstones of 
the dead and whose branches are without bloom. Sorrow, Priestess of 
Death in Section ITI, tells the poet that the sun is dying and that na- 
ture herself is a lifeless phantom. With Section VI we come upon a 


3In Hugh I’Anson Fausset’s Tennyson: A Modern Portrait (London, 1923), p. 
154, the poem is characterized as a rehash of the “old belief in a Divine Providence, 
blindly held by the simple.” 

* Selected Essays, 3rd. ed. (London, 1951), p. 336. 
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series of domestic idylls, “little pictures” of Victorian life which are, 
unhappily, interspersed throughout the poem. Each of the idylls 
depicts a miniature of humanity suffering under the weight of mor- 
tality. The last, with its overtones of romantic love, prepares us for 
the great seventh section: 


Dark house, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long unlovely street, 
Doors, where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for a hand, 


A hand that can be clasp’d no more—* 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 
And like a guilty thing I creep 

At earliest morning to the door. 


He is not here; but far away 

The noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 


In making this pained visitation, the poet has become a nocturnal 
creature (“I cannot sleep’’), the darkness shrouding him “like a guilty 
thing” and severing him from the normal waking world. With the 
self-evident opening of the third stanza—‘‘He is not here’ —Tennyson 


is forced to recognize anew his first shocked astonishment at Hallam’s 
death. That shock is heightened by a probable allusion to the Gospels, 
in all of which, save that of St. John, the angel announces before the 
empty sepulcher, “He is not here” but has risen in immortal glory. 
Yet Tennyson, standing before the darkened, empty house—itself an 
image of the tomb—is nowhere more conscious of Hallam’s mortality, 
a consciousness painfully intensified by the contrast between the 
dead friend and the risen God. 

We feel ourselves closer to Hallam’s death in the opening sections 
of In Memoriam than at any other point. That event clouds all of 
nature and grates against the harmony of life itself. Before the dark 
house, as the “blank day” breaks, Tennyson hears the waking sounds 
of the city as a “noise of life,” a distant cacophony from which, 
in the hostility of his isolation, he is utterly apart. The dawn, symbol 
of rebirth, is without light—merely a lesser darkness looming through 
the rain. The poem has reached a point analogous to the heavy close 
of the eighth stanza of Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode: 


5 Compare the companion poem, CXIX, |. 12: “I take the pressure of thine hand.” 
I am indebted to Professor Jerome H. Buckley for having suggested to me the impor- 
tance of the image of the hand throughout Im Memoriam. 
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Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 


The note must change or Tennyson will lapse into inaudibility, chilled 
into silence by those tears of Section III which grief “hath shaken 
into frost.” 


III 


The poem now moves to a series of lyrics (Sections IX through 
XVII) about the “fair ship” which bears the “lost Arthur’s loved re- 
mains” home to England. Hallam, who died on land, dies once more 
as Tennyson pictures him engulfed ‘‘fathom-deep in brine,” the “hands 
so often clasp’d”’ in his, now tossing “with tangle and with shells” 
(X, ll. 17-19). The clasping of hands is weighted, as it was in Section 
VII, with the sense of impossibility; it has yet to become Tennyson’s 
symbol of reunion in the shared immortal life. Still, there has been 
a change. The tears once shaken to frost have thawed, as the poet 
tells us in Section XIII that his eyes now “have leisure for their tears.”’ 

On the first joyless Christmas after Hallam’s death (XXX) Ten- 
nyson prays that ‘“‘The light that shone when Hope was born”—the 
hope of immortal life—be lit again. Without that hope he is convinced 
that “‘earth is darkness at the core” (XXXIV), a vast dark house from 
which the human race is doomed never to arise. He asserts the im- 
mortality of the soul not as a religious dogma but as a personal 
necessity. The argument recalls Arnold’s claim in the preface to God 
and the Bible that one of the two evident facts about Christianity is 
“that men cannot do without it.”” Jn Memoriam is Tennyson’s as- 
sertion that he could not do without its promise of personal immor- 
tality. “The cardinal point of Christianity,” his son quotes him as 
saying, “is the Life after Death.’ 

Tennyson’s obsession with that life makes much of In Memoriam 
inaccessible to the modern reader. Our own obsessions have become 
secularized and we are at a loss to follow a poet who through some 
thirty-seven stanzas (XL-XLVII) pursues such questions as, Do the 
dead remain inactive until some general awakening (XLIII), or do they 
at once begin a new life, forgetting us entirely (XLIV)? It would seem 
that the problem of a poet’s beliefs embarrasses us in direct proportion 
as they approach us in time. We know all about the ghost in Hamlet, 
scrupulously suspending our disbelief in him so that we may believe 


* Hallam Tennyson, Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir by His Son (New York, 
1897), 1, 314. 
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in the exigencies of Hamlet’s dilemma. But the “ghost” of In Me- 
moriam eludes us completely. Because he eludes us, we conclude in 
our secret hearts that Tennyson, if not the stupidest, is certainly the 
most naive of poets. Yet to overlook Tennyson’s passionate quest for 
Hallam’s “ghost” is to fail to see that Im Memoriam is one of the 
great love poems in English. 

For Hallam when alive was very nearly the center of Tennyson’s 
life, and Hallam dead was the focal point of his life during the poem’s 
composition. Despite its overlay of conventional pastoral elegy,’ In 
Memoriam is deeply, in places almost obnoxiously, personal. Herein 
lies its uniqueness and distressing modernity among the major Eng- 
lish elegies. Edward King is irrelevant to Lycidas; Keats is only the 
occasion for Adonais; but Arthur Hallam—above all Tennyson’s love 
for Hallam—is the overriding subject of In Memoriam. Indeed, Ten- 
nyson’s unending speculation on immortality is rooted in his inex- 
haustible impulse to visualize and to touch Hallam. Hence the ubiq- 
uitous image of the hand. 

After the victorious affirmation concluding the immortality 
group—‘‘And I shall know him when we meet” (XLVII)—Tennyson 
plunges into the panic despair of Section L: 

Be near me when my light is low, 
When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 


And tingle; and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of being slow .... 


The regressive movement culminates in Sections LIV-LVI. The poet 
compares himself to 


An infant crying in the night; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry. (LIV, ll. 18-20) 


The primitive fear of “Be near me...” here becomes a plea for 
release from the animal terror of extinction. Without assurance of 
that release, Nature herself is a hostile goddess, a shrieking Fury 


7 This element of Jn Memoriam is generally overlooked, largely because it occurs 
in “‘quiet” passages deliberately spaced as moments of rest between the climactic sec- 
tions. But despite Tennyson’s personalization of the traditional elegy, he was too 
resourceful a poet not to use its conventions to mute the louder notes of his anguish. 
Thus we find references to “The murmur of a happy Pan,” to singing on “Argive 
heights,” and “To many a flute of Arcady.” One quatrain is given to the conceit of the 
poet as a shepherd making “pipes” of the grass on Hallam’s grave; another depicts the 
“bitter notes” he sings upon his “harp”; and a third presents the familiar floral cata- 
logue of the pastoral elegy. References might be multiplied, but see especially X XI, i; 
XXIII, iii and vi; LX XXIII, iii; CXXYV, i. 
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“red in tooth and claw” (LVI, |. 15). “I bring to life, I bring to death” 
(LVI, |. 6), she cries, usurping the work of the Prologue’s Strong Son 
of God who “madest Life” and “madest Death” (ll. 6-7). Shall man, 
Nature’s final creation, who “trusted God was love indeed,” 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or seal’d within the iron hills? (LVI, ll. 17-20) 


We are at the opposite pole from the confident assertion of Section 
XLVII—‘And I shall know him when we meet.”’ Hallam’s death, 
first felt by Tennyson alone, has here been generalized to include the 
whole of living nature in one arid, iron negation. 

Nature retains her hostility in the great lyric marking the first 
anniversary of Hallam’s death (LX XII), a day which rises howling, 
blasts the poplar and the rose, and is ‘‘mark’d as with some hideous 
crime’’—the slaying of Hallam. Only with the second Christmas after 
his death is there a clear release from the paralyzing preoccupation 
with loss. “‘O last regret,’”’ Tennyson exclaims, “regret can die!” 
(LXXVIII). He can now grace his theme with paradox, marking that 
detachment from the past necessary for the full growth of his faith 
in Hallam’s immortality. 

Death, the dark-handed criminal of the anniversary poem, be- 
comes “holy Death” in LXXX, sanctified by contact with Hallam. 
In LXXXIV Tennyson feels “The low beginnings of content.” In 
LXXXVII, lingering outside Hallam’s former rooms at Cambridge, 
he is for the first time capable of recollection in tranquility (st. 6-10), 
a tranquility which becomes absolute in LXXXIX as he recalls his 
friend’s idyllic visits to the Tennyson home at Somersby. But after 
these calm retrospects Tennyson’s desire for the sight and touch of 
Hallam returns with increased intensity. In XCIII he cries to Hallam, 
“Descend, and touch, and enter,” a desire gratified in XCV, one of 
the four or five climactic lyrics of In Memoriam. 

It opens in the calm of evening with the poet and his family to- 
gether on the lawn. The trees lay their “dark arms” about the fields, 
and as night falls the family departs, symbolizing the larger society 
from which Tennyson’s grief has isolated him. He reads Hallam’s 
letters written during the period of friendship (the “glad year” of 
1, 22) and finds that the dead leaves still retain their life. Then the 
dead man himself becomes a living spirit which “touches” Tennyson’s 
own, their souls now intertwined as were once their hands: 
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So word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seem’d at last 

The living soul was flash’d on mine,*® 


And mine in this was wound, and whirl’d 
About empyreal heights of thought .. . 


The two souls “‘come on that which is” and feel “the deep pulsations 
of the world.” But Tennyson’s “trance”’ is at length “stricken thro’ 
with doubt” (1. 44), and the blinding flash of his vision fades into the 
less revealing light of the visible world: 

And suck’d from out the distant gloom 
A breeze began to tremble o’er 


The large leaves of the sycamore, 
And fluctuate all the still perfume, 


And gathering freshlier overhead, 
Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 

The lilies to and fro, and said, 


“The dawn, the dawn,” and died away; 
And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day. 


The breeze speaks only four words, which Tennyson translates into a 
parable interpreting much of In Memoriam. Light and dark, day and 
night—‘‘like life and death’’—are dual aspects of that single reality 
to which the poet aspires, the eternal life-after-death in which Hallam 
will not appear in a moment’s flash but abide with Tennyson in the 
lasting light of ‘“‘boundless day.” 


IV 


Section XCV reveals the symbolic structure of Jn Memoriam with 
unusual clarity. That structure at times parallels and at times is 
independent of the poem’s formal division into seasons. Within this 
section Tennyson achieves the transition from images of darkness and 
death to light and the promise of reunion with Hallam. The parallel 
movement in the formal organization of the poem is marked by Sec- 
tion CVI (‘‘Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky”), which celebrates 


8 A. C. Bradley (A Commentary on Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” (London, 1929], p. 
90) observes that until ca. 1878 “The living soul” read “His living soul” and “mine in 
this” read “mine in his.” If ‘The living soul” is not Hallam’s, the lines are without 
meaning. For the remarkable impression Hallam left with his contemporaries, see 
Gladstone’s eulogy quoted in the Memoir, 1, 299. 
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the third Christmas after Hallam’s death. Although it contains ir- 
relevancies and its manner is forced, the dramatic success of this set- 
piece is unquestionable. The /one is right, for the wild ringing of the 
bells to the wild sky counterbalances the earlier hysteria of grief and 
the high-pitched shrieking of nature red in tooth and claw. Tennyson 
now rings out his “mournful rhymes” and rings in “the Christ that is 
to be”’ (1. 32). When in quieter voice, he simply tells us that his regret 
has blossomed into an April violet (CXV, 1. 19). 

Yet In Memoriam demands a more articulate response to the angry 
questions of Sections LV and LVI than the mere ringing of bells. How 
can we be certain that God and Nature are not at strife, that immortal 
Love does in fact govern all creation? Tennyson never attains absolute 
assurance; instead he attempts something perhaps braver and cer- 
tainly more difficult—the synthesis of a nightmare with a vision of 
felicity. For that synthesis he draws on two great myths, the myth 
of Progress and the Christian vision of the Kingdom of Heaven on 
Earth. With these he slays the dragon of doubt first shocked into 
formidable being with Hallam’s death in 1833 and later grown to 
monstrous proportions with Tennyson’s reading of Lyell’s Principles 
of Geology in 1837. From geological evidence Lyell argued that “species 
cannot be immortal, but must perish one after the other, like the in- 
dividuals which compose them.”’® Thus man, the creation of immortal 
Love in the Prologue, appears in Sections LV and LVI neither to 
share his maker’s immortality nor to inhabit an earth guided by any 
conceivable laws of love: ““A thousand types are gone,”’ Nature cries, 
“T care for nothing, all shall go” (LVI, ll. 3-4). 

This, then, is the nightmare. Whence the vision of felicity, of faith 
rather than extinction? Tennyson points to the answer in Section 
CXVIII, in which man, ‘Who throve and branch’d from clime to 
clime,” becomes at last “The herald of a higher race” (Il. 13-14). 
Geology had revealed life as an “idle ore’’ (1. 20), a desert dust sealed 
within the iron hills of an earth darkened to the core. But evolution 
speaks to us of the living forms which may perpetuate the dead. 

With increased confidence Tennyson asserts in Section CXXIV 
that if doubt had ever shaken faith, his heart had stood firm and an- 
swered “I have felt.”” He had once been like “a child in doubt and 
fear... a child that cries” (ll. 17, 19), a conscious echo of the infant 

® Quoted from Eleanor Bustin Mattes, In Memoriam: The Way of a Soul (New 
York, 1951), p. 59. See Chapters VI and VIII for an extremely useful discussion of the 
wide reading which influenced Tennyson’s composition of Sections LV, LVI and 


CXVIII. The book shows Tennyson in a vital relation to the main intellectual concerns 
of his time. 
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of Section LIV, “An infant crying in the night . . . And with no lan- 
guage but a cry.” He had then extended lame hands of faith to God 
but gathered only dust and chaff (LV, ll. 17-18). Now, as when Hal- 
lam’s soul had flashed on his in Section XCV, he again beholds ““What 
is,” 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach thro’ nature, moulding men. 


Yet these hands, which Tennyson has sought throughout the poem, 
are not Hallam’s but those of the immortal Love of the Prologue which 
“madest Life” and “‘madest man” and here shape and animate man- 
kind. 

The metamorphosis of Hallam’s hands into those of the divinity 
would be more startling, were it not that in the latter part of In 
Memoriam Tennyson annihilates the distinction between the human 
and the divine. And with that annihilation Tennyson achieves the 
synthesis earlier alluded to, drawing at once on the assumptions of 
nineteenth-century science and orthodox Christianity. The evolution- 
ary argument of Section CX VIII (man thriving from clime to clime) 
answered adequately to Tennyson’s fears of racial extinction in Sec- 
tions LV and LVI. Yet it failed to guarantee the personal immortality 
of Hallam. God, reaching hands through nature, might be Love in- 
deed; but for Tennyson it was a feeble love which could not preside 
over the placing of his own immortal hand in Hallam’s. Evolution 
offered no such union; Christianity did. Thus in the closing lyrics 
Tennyson joins the promise of the one—Progress—to the promise of 
the other—Immortality. Evolution’s proffered “higher race”’ becomes 
interchangeable with Christianity’s promised Kingdom of Heaven on 
Earth. Hallam himself is a citizen of both realms, of the heavenly 
city which is to be manifested on earth and of the earthly city which is 
to evolve into the divine."® 

It is not surprising, then, that as the poem draws to its close we 
find Tennyson simultaneously employing the language of religion and 
of Victorian science. Section CXXVII is especially pertinent, for it 
contains linguistic strata of Geology and the Apocalypse. Mountains 
tremble, sheets of ice topple from their peaks 


10 Tennyson suggests that the race will be reborn by evolution or divine grace 
through some sixty-five sections before man becomes the “herald of a higher race” in 
CXVIII. In LV, for example, he “faintly trusts” in the “larger hope” of man’s salva- 
tion. The Memoir (1, 321) justifies this reading: “He means by ‘the larger hope’ that 
the whole human race would through, perhaps, ages of suffering, be at length purified 
and saved.” In CIII he writes of “that great race which is to be,” a clear anticipation 
of the higher race of CX VIII; and in CVI he rings in “the Christ that is to be.” 
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And molten up, and roar in flood; 
The fortress crashes from on high, 
The brute earth lightens to the sky, 

And the great Aeon sinks in blood. 


Earlier (XXXV) Tennyson had described, with geological accuracy, 
streams which slowly “Draw down Aeonian hills, and sow / The dust 
of continents to be.” Now he deliberately abandons Lyell’s hypoth- 
esis that the present configuration of the earth is the product of 
wholly natural forces such as erosion. He reverts to the discredited 
concept of cataclysmic upheavals and in place of ‘‘continents to be”’ 
we read of the great Aeon sinking in blood, “compass’d by the fires 
of hell” (\. 17). The language, no longer scientific, recalls that of the 
destruction of the Great Babylon, of “‘fire come down from heaven 
... and thunders, and lightnings; and... a great earthquake, such 
as was not since men were upon the earth.” 

Hallam, witness to this incandescent holocaust, ‘‘smil[eth], knowing 
all is well’ (1.20). The line is very nearly incredible. The smile is 
diabolic or divine, expressing either pyromaniacal joy or sublime con- 
tent in the knowledge that the flaming of the earth is prelude to a finer 
order and a higher race. From the vantage point of the gods Hallam 


now sees what Tennyson (at the conclusion of CX XVIII) sees only in 
part: 


That all, as in some piece of art, 
Is toil coéperant to an end. 


The cataclysm is subsumed in the cosmic work of art. 

Throughout the later poems Hallam has been progressively deper- 
sonalized, assuming many of the attributes of the Prologue’s Strong 
Son of God. As human he anticipates evolutionary progress; as divine 
he fulfills the Gospel’s promise of everlasting life. Thus the paradoxical 
address to Hallam in Section CX XIX: he is “Known and unknown, 
human, divine.” Uncertain of Hallam’s identity in Section CXXX— 
“What art thou then? I cannot guess’”’—he can nonetheless assert, ‘‘I 
shall not lose thee tho’ I die.”” With the promise of that final possession 
Tennyson concludes the poem proper: 

O living will that shalt endure 
When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow thro’ our deeds and make them pure.... 


Until we close with all we loved, 
And all we flow from, soul in soul. 


" Revelation xiii. 13; xvi. 18. 
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Tennyson himself glossed “living will” as “Free will in man.’’” Yet 
in the Prologue he writes “Our wills are ours, to make them thine.” 
This transfer of will enables us to accept the cataclysm of CX XVII as 
that which only “‘seems [to] suffer shock,” a flaming instant of destruc- 
tion in the eternity of rebirth, just as the loss of Hallam was a long 
moment’s darkness preceding boundless day. The progression from 
death to life is again implicit in the reference to the “spiritual rock’ 
from which Moses struck water in the desert and which Paul called 
the rock that “was Christ”—the same rock from which man partakes 
of the baptismal waters of rebirth and on which Tennyson bases his 
faith that we shall “close with all we loved ... soul in soul.” The 
image, appropriately, is of an embrace; the clasping of hands has 
led to the union of souls. 


Vv 


Had Tennyson concluded In Memoriam without appending the 
Epilogue, he would have spared us the longest and most damaging 
of the poem’s domestic idylls. There is much bad verse in another 
great long poem of the nineteenth century, The Prelude. But Words- 
worth’s ineptitudes are rarely offensive; they are merely unfortunate 
lapses into prose. Tennyson never deviates into prose but occasionally 


postures himself into verse. That posture in much of the closing epi- 
thalamium is mannered and false, although it is true that the marriage 
Tennyson celebrates has its symbolic relation to the whole poem: “It 
begins,” he said, “with a funeral and ends with a marriage—begins 
with death and ends in promise of a new life—a sort of Divine Comedy, 
cheerful at the close.” 

Precisely as “cheerful” is grossly inadequate to the tone of the 
Paradiso, so it is disastrously inadequate to the conclusion of In 
Memoriam. Wrapped in the spell of wedding cheer, Tennyson can 
refer to the preceding lyrics as “echoes” of a weaker past, as “half but 
idle brawling rhymes” (ll. 22-23). He here rejects the larger grief and 
the larger joy of In Memoriam in favor of the lesser pleasantries of 
Celia Tennyson’s marriage, on a bright Victorian forenoon, to Ed- 


2 “© living will that shalt endure’ he explained as that which we know as Free- 
will, the higher and enduring part of Man” (Memoir, 1, 319). 

8 See I Corinthians x. 4: “for they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed 
them: and that Rock was Christ.” 

™ A remark made by Tennyson when reading the poem to Knowles. See The 
Poetic and Dramatic Works of Aifred Lord Tennyson, ed. W. J. Rolfe (Cambridge, 1898), 
p. 832. 
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mund Lushington. A greater poet, or one less responsive to the de- 
mands of his contemporaries, would have embraced both experiences, 
felt no compulsion to disparage the earlier part of the poem in order to 
exalt the “cheer” of its conclusion. 

Fortunately, however, Tennyson is the master of many styles. 
Nowhere are they called upon to accomplish more than in the closing 
verses of the Epilogue. The wedded pair depart; the feast draws to 
an end and the poet retires in darkness, withdrawing into that isola- 
tion from the family group which preceded the flashing of Hallam’s 
soul on his in Section XCV. From the language of polite conversation 
he moves to that of resolution and prophecy. The twenty-seventh 
stanza clearly marks the transition: 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 
The shade of passing thought, the wealth 
Of words and wit, the double health, 
The crowning cup, the three-times-three, 


And last the dance;—till I retire. 
Dumb is that tower which spake so loud, 
And high in heaven the streaming cloud, 
And on the downs a rising fire: 


And rise, O moon, from yonder down, 
Till over down and over dale 
All night the shining vapor sail 

And pass the silent-lighted town, 

The white-faced halls, the glancing rills, 
And catch at every mountain head .... 


I have begun to quote a sentence—one of the longest in English 
poetry—which extends through ten stanzas and thirty-nine lines. Yet 
it is a compact unity which gathers into its imagery and statement the 
longer statement of the entire poem. It transports us from the lesser 
“noise of life’ in society to the enfolding quiet of nature. We move 
from microcosm to macrocosm, the moonlight serving Tennyson’s 
lyric and symbolic intention precisely as the snow, falling faintly 
through the universe upon all the living and the nonliving, serves 
Joyce’s intention at the close of The Dead. 

The moonlight, playing on mountain and star, touches the “bridal 
doors” behind which ‘‘A soul shall . . . strike his being into bounds,” 

And, moved thro’ life of lower phase, 
Results in man, be born and think, 


And act and love, a closer link 
Betwixt us and the crowning race 
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Of those that, eye to eye, shall look 
On knowledge; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book. 


The foetus, recapitulating the “lower phases” of evolution, will de- 
velop, as had Hallam, into a closer link with the crowning race of 
perfected mankind, whose advent had been “heralded” in Section 
CXVIII. That race will look on knowledge not as “‘A beam in dark- 
ness”’ (Prologue, |. 24) but “eye to eye,” just as Hallam in the penulti- 
mate stanza “lives in God,” seeing Him not through a glass darkly 
but “face to face”: 
Whereof the man that with me trod 
This planet was a noble type 


Appearing ere the times were ripe, 
That friend of mine who lives in God, 


That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 


Hallam is at once the noble type of evolution’s crowning race and 
forerunner of “the Christ that is to be.” The Strong Son of God of the 


Prologue again emerges, long after Nature’s discordant shriek, as 
immortal Love—the God which “ever lives and loves.”’ His creation, 
one element, resolves under one law the antitheses of life and death, 
darkness and light, destruction and rebirth. 

With the “one far-off divine event” we confront Tennyson’s final 
effort at uniting evolutionary science and Christian faith. For that 
event holds out the promise both of the Kingdom of Heaven, when all 
shall “live in God,” and the Kingdom of Earth, when all shall have 
evolved into gods. The nineteenth century’s conviction of man’s 
perfectibility and Christianity’s conviction of man’s redemption be- 
come interchangeable. The synthesis is not without its inconsistencies, 
perhaps its absurdities; but it is the more remarkable in that the 
hundred years which followed the publication of Jn Memoriam have 
produced no like attempt more daring, persuasive, or eloquent. 





MILTON AND GOD’S CURSE ON THE SERPENT 


John E. Parish, The Rice Institute 


One of Milton’s debts to Greek literature never (I believe) previously 
examined in detail is the ambiguous oracle which, until it is de- 
ciphered, maintains suspense throughout the last three books of 
Paradise Lost and gives them dramatic unity. The Son of God’s curse 
on the serpent is delivered ‘‘in mysterious terms, judg’d as then best” 
(X, 173); full understanding of it comes slowly to Adam, just as to 
Oedipus the full significance of the words muttered by the priestess 
at Delphi. 

Apparently (to Adam) merely literal, the sentence passed on the 
serpent early in Book X has hidden in it a message of supreme im- 
portance—the Messianic promise. The reader, of course, understands 
this at once;! safe on dry land, he watches sympathetically but with 
personal relief as Adam battles his way to the shore. Sophocles and 
Milton seek opposite effects: to Oedipus increase of understanding 
brings increase of horror; to Adam the solution of the enigma is ac- 
companied by mounting joy. But both the Greek and the Englishman, 
by having the protagonist struggle at length to comprehend an oracle 
whose meaning is already clear to the audience, make effective use of 
dramatic irony. 

After the account of the Fall in Book IX, the remainder of the 
epic might well be entitled separately Paradise Regained: at the be- 
ginning of these three final books the human race is at its nadir; at the 
conclusion a regenerated Adam, though he must leave the Garden, 
marches out courageously, is clad in grace and armed with a saving 
faith in Christ, and consequently has ‘‘a Paradise within” him, even 
more wonderful than the Paradise which he has lost (XII, 585-87). 
From abject despair Adam’s spirits (and with them the mood of the 
poem) rise slowly in a series of upward sweeps until they verily soar 
“above th’ Aonian Mount.” And each successive arc in this trium- 
phant ascent parallels Adam’s achievement of a new level in his pro- 
gressive understanding of the curse on the serpent. 

The opening scene of Book X is set in Heaven. Before descending 


1 The interpretation of Genesis iii. 15 as a prediction of the Messiah was accepted 
by all Christians, long before the seventeenth century. 
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to the Garden, the Son discusses with the Father his intention, while 
judging the trangressors, to 
... temper so 


Justice with Mercie, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease. (X, 77-79) 


In sentencing Adam, then, the Son will make certain that Adam sees 
the justice of the sentence—and the mercy. And so Adam does, 
though only after long and arduous exercise of his reason. 

The judgment scene in the Garden then follows. The justice of 
every word spoken by the Son is relatively easy for Adam to discover; 
but the mercy is concealed in the “mysterious terms,” which Adam 
overlooks for a while, since they seem addressed exclusively to the 
serpent: 

Because thou hast done this, thou art accurst 
Above all Cattel, each Beast of the Field; 
Upon thy Belly groveling thou shalt goe, 
And dust shalt eat all the days of thy Life. 
Between Thee and the Woman I will put 
Enmitie, and between thine and her Seed; 
Her Seed shall bruise thy head, thou bruise his heel. 
(X, 175-82) 


The first four lines of this doom apply literally to the serpent. The 
three lines which follow, however, vibrate with ambiguity, even if 
superficially they appear to mean only that everlasting hostility 
shall prevail between all snakes and all descendants of Eve.? Milton 
immediately confides to the reader that the Son “to Satan first in 
sin his doom apply’d” (X, 172). But neither Satan nor the serpent is 
present at the judgment scene, and Adam, his reason seriously im- 
paired since the Fall, has not yet identified the serpent as Satan in dis- 
guise. 

Having pronounced this meaningful doom, the Son proceeds at 
once to pass sentences on Eve, on the earth itself, and on Adam. It is 
only natural that pondering over these later, apparently more signif- 
icant curses, diverts Adam’s attention from the ambiguous oracle. 

What follows immediately is of utmost importance. Milton inter- 
prets both literally and allegorically the story in Genesis of God’s 


? Milton’s Protestantism is evident in these three lines. The Douai-Challoner 
translation of Genesis iii.15 ends, “She shall crush thy head and thou shalt lie in wait 
for her heel,” and Catholics have long interpreted this as evidence of the Virgin’s 
major role in man’s salvation. In the King James Bible the passage reads “And I will 
put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
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making clothing for the human pair: before returning to Heaven the 
Son arrays them in animal skins and, according to Milton, simul- 
taneously in his robe of righteousness, covering from his Father’s 
sight their “inward nakedness, much more opprobrious” (X, 220-23). 
This act fulfills the promise made by God the Father before the Fall: 

Man shall not quite be lost, but sav’d who will, 

Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 

Freely voutsaft; once more I will renew 

His lapsed powers. (III, 173-76) 


Or, in other words, “‘I will cleer thir senses dark, what may suffice”’ 
(III, 188-89). The Son of God’s robe of righteousness is the promised 
grace which restores fallen man’s injured reason sufficiently for him 
to comprehend the new covenant. 

Satan, returning by night and eavesdropping on the sad discourse 
of Adam and Eve, learns of the sentence against the serpent. He 
immediately realizes that it applies to himself (X, 332-45), but his 
report of this curse to his subordinates in Pandemonium shows that 
his understanding is incomplete: 

That which to mee belongs 
Is enmity, which he will put between 
Mee and Mankinde; I am to bruise his heel; 
His Seed, when is not set, shall bruise my head: 
A World who would not purchase with a bruise, 
Or much more grievous pain? (X, 496-501) 


Meanwhile Adam deliberates over the seemingly more important 
curses on the earth, on himself, and on his descendants. It is Eve who 
first recalls the Son’s words spoken to the serpent. Yearning for her 
husband’s forgiveness, she urges 

Between us two let there be peace, both joyning, 

As joyn’d in injuries, one enmitie 

Against a Foe by doom express assign’d us, 

That cruel Serpent. (X, 924-27) 


Of course Eve, with her merely feminine intelligence, has not solved 
the riddle, but her words draw Adam’s attention to the curse in 
whose mystic words is hidden the mercy which is to temper justice. 
For very soon “‘to better hopes his more attentive minde labouring had 
rais’d”’ (X, 1011-12). Dismissing Eve’s proposal that they spare their 
descendants misery by dying childless he says, 


Then let us seek 
Som safer resolution, which methinks 
I have in view, calling to minde with heed 
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Part of our Sentence, that thy Seed shall bruise 

The Serpents head; piteous amends, unless 

Be meant, whom I conjecture, our grand Foe 

Satan, who in the Serpent hath contriv’d 

Against us this deceit; to crush his head 

Would be revenge indeed. (X, 1028-36) 


His “better hopes” being only for revenge, Adam still has a long 
way to go. However, revelation will be progressive, and he is already 
focusing attention on the ambiguous oracle. 

Now, truly repentant, Adam and Eve prostrate themselves in 
prayer. When they rise again Adam speaks exultant words which in 
fact demonstrate the regeneration of his reasoning power and con- 
stitute the first of four focal points in the dramatic structure of Books 
X-XIT: 

For since I saught 
By Prayer th’offended Deitie to appease, 
Kneel’d and before him humbl’d all my heart, 
Methought I saw him placable and mild, 
Bending his eare; perswasion in me grew 
That I was heard with favour; peace returnd 
Home to my brest, and to my memorie 
His promise, that thy Seed shall bruise our Foe; 
Which then not minded in dismay, yet now 
Assures me that the bitterness of death 
Is past, and we shall live. Whence Haile to thee, 
Eve rightly call’d, Mother of all Mankind, 
Mother of all things living, since by thee 
Man is to live, and all things live for Man. (XI, 148-61) 


Solely by using his reason, Adam has deciphered the riddle and now 
reads in it the veiled promise that through one of his descendants 
man shall be delivered from death. He knows nothing yet about the 
Messiah, but he knows that he will be saved and not by his own merit. 
Faith in this promise is in itself enough to enable him to achieve salva- 
tion. 

Later, from the angel Michael, Adam will learn more about the 
Redeemer. To maintain suspense, Milton delays his grand climax— 
Adam’s greatest joy over the detailed explication of the oracle—until 
almost the end of Paradise Lost. But since Michael’s visit is not 
Scriptural, Milton feels compelled to show at this early point that even 
without Michael’s help Adam is capable of finding the Messianic hope 
hidden in the words of the oracle, which are from Genesis. 

There are no further allusions to the curse on the serpent in the re- 
mainder of Book XI, where Michael shows Adam a vision of his 
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descendants from Cain to Noah. But in Book XII, which extends this 
preview of history on to Judgment Day, the abundance of references 
underlines Milton’s use of the unfolding riddle as a device for giving 
meaning to the cursus mundi and structural unity to his poem. First, 
pointing out faithful Abraham and commenting on God’s covenant 
with him, Michael advises Adam thus: 

This ponder, that all Nations of the Earth 

Shall in his Seed be blessed; by that Seed 

Is meant thy great deliverer, who shall bruise 


The Serpents head; whereof to thee anon 
Plainlier shall be reveald. (XII, 147-51) 


Revealed “‘plainlier,” yes; but not revealed for the first time. Michael 
knows that without his help Adam has already discovered that a 
Deliverer shall be born. 

Then, in explaining why the children of Israel do not themselves 
ascend Mt. Sinai to receive directly from God their laws, but send 
Moses instead, Michael declares that it is because they have been 

Instructed that to God is no access 


Without Mediator, whose high Office now 
Moses in figure beares. (XII, 239-41) 


Moreover, of the many laws received on Sinai, some pertain to 


... religious Rites 
Of sacrifice, informing them, by types 
And shadowes, of that destind Seed to bruise 
The Serpent, by what meanes he shall achieve 
Mankinds deliverance. (XII, 231-35) 


Here for the first time Adam receives a hint about the way by which 
the Messiah will redeem mankind. Apparently, however, he overlooks 
the word sacrifice. The speech with which he interrupts Michael a 
few minutes later is the second dramatic focal point of the last books 
of the epic. He exclaims joyfully over God’s mercy in sending a 
Messiah, but he is still not aware of the price to be paid for man’s 
sins. 


Now first I finde 
Mine eyes true op’ning, and my heart much eas’d, 
Erwhile perplext with thoughts what would becom 
Of mee and all Mankind; but now I see 
His day, in whom all Nations shall be blest, 
Favour unmerited by me, who sought 
Forbidd’n knowledge by forbidd’n means. (XII, 273-70) 


Michael continues his instruction: because God wishes to demon- 
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strate to the Israelites the Law’s inadequacy as a way of salvation, 
it shall not be Moses who finally brings them out of the wilderness 
into Canaan, 

But Joshua whom the Gentiles Jesus call, 

His Name and Office bearing, who shall quell 

The adversarie Serpent, and bring back 

Through the worlds wilderness long wanderd man 

Safe to eternal Paradise of rest. (XII, 310-14) 


Then, foretelling the reigns of the Hebrew kings, Michael informs 
Adam that from the royal stock of David “shall rise a Son, the 
Womans Seed to thee foretold.” 

Milton devotes only fourteen uninspired lines (XII, 358-71) to 
Michael’s résumé of the beautiful Nativity story. Nevertheless, 
Adam’s reply to this casual account represents the third height 
achieved in his laborious climb from despair to felicity, the third 
dramatic peak in the structure of Books X-XII: 

O Prophet of glad tidings, finisher 
Of utmost hope! now clear I understand 
What oft my steddiest thoughts have searcht in vain, 
Why our great expectation should be call’d 
The seed of Woman: Virgin Mother, Haile, 
High in the love of Heav’n, yet from my Loynes 
Thou shalt proceed, and from thy Womb the Son 
Of God most High; So God with man unites. 
Needs must the Serpent now his capital bruise 
Expect with mortal paine. (XII, 375-84) 


Adam quickly follows this exultant speech with an eager question: 
“Say where and when thir fight, what stroke shall bruise the Victors 
heel” (XII, 384-85). The angel replies that the words ‘‘Her Seed shall 
bruise thy head”’ mean that the Messiah shall destroy not Satan but 
“his works in thee and in thy Seed.” The new covenant, a benediction 
so long concealed in the malediction spoken against the serpent, does 
not contradict the old covenant but correlates it in a wondrous way— 
by Jesus’ voluntary death on the Cross: 

This God-like act 
Annuls thy doom, the death thou shouldst have dy’d, 
In sin for ever lost from life; this act 
Shall bruise the head of Satan, crush his strength 
Defeating Sin and Death, his two maine armes, 
And fix farr deeper in his head thir stings 


Then temporal death shall bruise the Victors heel. 
(XII, 427-33) 
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The enigma has been solved. The mysterious terms have been 
clarified. Adam’s next speech—an exclamation over the mystery of 
the Crucifixion—is the emotional climax of Paradise Lost as well as 
the climax of the section which we have been considering separately: 


O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 
That all this good of evil shall produce, 
And evil turn to good; more wonderful 
Then that which by creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness! (XII, 469-73) 


The praise, of course, is for God’s goodness and mercy. But just 
possibly Adam’s admiration is heightened—ever so little—by pleasure 
in the supernatural wit which devised the clever riddle and used it asa 
medium for progressive revelation. 

The epic ends within less than two hundred lines after the climax; 
but twice again, in this brief space, Michael alludes to the curse on 
the serpent (XII, 537-44, 598-605). And dear Eve, who has the last 
word after all, uses it to refer to the oracle: 

This further consolation yet secure 

I carry hence; though all by mee is lost, 

Such favour I unworthie am voutsaft, 

By mee the Promis’d Seed shall all restore. (XII, 620-23) 





A TUDOR “CROSSE ROWE” 


Libri impressi cum notis manuscriptis—I X* 


Curt F. Biihler, The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York 


A “Sammelband,” composed of thirteen quartos printed in Cologne 
in the fifteenth century and located in the British Museum,? preserves 
a number of early English entries. At the end of the last tract in the 
volume (Pius II, Dialogus contra Bohemos (Cologne: Ulrich Zell, not 
after 1472], fols. 270’-271" of the volume), there is written the Cross 
Row’ which is the subject of the present discussion. The precise date 
of the handwriting is uncertain, though the fact that the thorn still 
retains its original and separate form, and has not degenerated into a 
“ty”, makes it possible that the text was written into the incunabulum 
before 1501. On the other hand, Brown-Robbins* fail to record this— 
or, apparently, any other—alphabetical poem of this nature. Further- 
more, the poem contains some words for which the earliest recorded 
instance in the OED supplies a date well after 1500. 

It is as difficult to assign a date for the composition of this piece as 
it is to fix the date of transcription. The strong evidence of an orig- 


inally well-worked-out alliteration in the poem perhaps implies an 
origin of no later than the fifteenth century. There is, too, the addi- 
tional fact that the textual and metrical corruptions also suggest that 
the present text may be a late copy of a considerably earlier com- 
position. 

Because of the nature of the poem and its ribald character, some of 


1 This series of notes was undertaken in the hope of arousing more general interest 
in manuscript notes found in printed books than has hitherto been the case. Here 
one may still come upon “discoveries” which have escaped the notice of or have been 
ignored by earlier students. The previous numbers have appeared as follows: I, Modern 
Language Notes, tut (1938), 245-49; I, Isis, xxx (1942), 609-20; III, Medievalia et 
Humanistica, tv (1946), 107-10; IV, Traditio, 1v (1946), 429-35; V, Scriptorium, vi 
(1952), 274-76; VI, Anglia, Lxxm (1954), 419-22; VII, Renaissance News, vu (1954), 
95-07; VILI, Studies in Bibliography, vit (1956), 212-15. 

? Compare the Catalogue of Books Printed in the XVth Century now in the British 
Museum (London, 1908-49), 1, 215, LA. 3420. The provenance is there given as: “From 
the old Royal Library (with the 1542 catalogue-number).” Since the volume was out 
of general circulation as early as 1542, it seems likely that the manuscript notes were 
written into the book prior to that date by some earlier owner. 

5 See the Explicit. The earliest instance of Cross Row recorded by OED is “a. 1529 
Skelton.” 

* Carleton Brown and Rossell Hope Robbins, The Index of Middle English Verse, 
(New York, 1943). 
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the allusions are obscure. The humor is certainly broad—possibly 
not always very funny to our way of thinking. Indeed, such poems as 
the present Cross Row were usually considered too insignificant, or 
too coarse, for inclusion in the traditional literary manuscripts; hence 
they are very infrequently met with. As an example of the sort of 
humor which appealed to the average reader of that day, however, 
this poem has an importance quite out of proportion to its literary 
value. 

Explanatory notes, by line number, have been added at the end of 
the text where such seemed necessary or useful. I am not so sanguine 
as to believe that all instances of attempted humor or all possible 
examples of wordplay have been discovered and annotated—nor that 
there is in all cases a need to do so. 


Crystys crosse be my spede and saynt Nicholas / Crystys cursse be with 
yow all for I haue faryn the worsse bothe for saynt Gregorye & saynt Nicholas 
for betyng of myne Arsse. 

A for Alyn Mallson pat was armyde in a matt 

and rode to rychmar for to fyght with a gnatt 

B for bartem the baker bat brostyn mutt he be 

he claymed hys haeritage vpon the Pyllere 

C for charles the chaltar pat neuer lye made 

he chode with a chorles son for brekyng of a spade 

D for danyell be dastard was dubled in hys hornes 

and a grett drynkar he was of newe ale in cornes 

ff for phelypp pe flaterer pat first be-gan to stynk 

he prayde to God & to the deuyll pat hys dame shuld synk 

G for gyklard & lawer [sic] with her one Eye 

the hyssyng of gander made hym ron a-way 

H for harry hangman pat gelldyd wele an hogg 

for etyng of a puddyng he hong vp hys dogg 

J for jenkyn japer jaggyd with hys hodd 

he justyd downe a joggler with a bene kodd 

K for cok-lossell pat vsed knaves to chesse 

he lepyd fro howsse to howsse & sumwhat he kechesse 

L fo[r] lewys lyght-fote that lepte at a carte 

and broke bothe hys Shynnes for fere of a fart 

M for Margret be mowmbler pat was a bold stott 

she brake her husbondes hede with a fowlle pyse-pott 

N for Nicholas blere-eye pat was bell[y]ed lyke a gorrell 

he had an hed lyke a brasspan & shapyd lyke a barrell 

O for oliuer pe otemell-makyr pat had oylle for to sell 

he bore lyght in a lampe be-fore the hand-bell 

P for petyr the pere-monger with hys crokyd thombe 

ffor crackyng of wall-notes there he brake hys gom 

Q for all quareleres & questmongeres pat walkythe be pe sond 

ffor with there euyll-gotyn goodes pei purchasse bobe howsse & lond 





I. 
2. 


Bihler 


R for rawllyn the reuelar pat ran with a spere 
he clothed hym in a cowhes-pawnche & ran to the were 
S for Symkyn the sowtter pat no good can 
he fyll vpon [an] shoo last & brake hys hede pan 
T for Thomkyn tynker pat dranke owt hys cloke 
with the lynnyng of a bottell he made hole hys throte 
W for wylkyn pe waster bat wantyd muche of hys wytt 
he wrote vp hys wynnynges on the bottom of a posnett 
X for Christofor kowys-snowtt pat was chodeyn of hys dame 
for crachyng of her rompe pat afterward was lame 
Y for yaferye jackson pat hadd an hard halpp 
and what-so-euer bat he can kache he puttythe hyt in-to hys lapp 
& for the hethe-cok pat bredyth in the marysshe 
and watkyn pe wyer-drawer pat all-ways ys but haryshe 
D for all maydys that wyll haue no blame 
God geue ye all ill marage for ye ar past shame. 
Explicit pe crosse rowe. 


ANNOTATIONS TO THE TEXT 
Heading: OED Christ-cross 3. “Christ’s 
cross me speed: a formula said before re- 
peating the alphabet.” Used by Lydgate; 
compare Brown-Robbins, No. 604. 


Mallson] cf. OED malison. 

rychmar] Richmond? Only “Riche 
hill” is cited by Kate Heidrich, Das 
geographische Weltbild des spiteren 
englischen Mittelalters, Freiburg im 
Br., 1915. 


. brostyn] pa. pple. of burst. 


4. Pyllere}] pillery (pillage) vs. pillory 


(punishment). 


. chaltar] connected (?) with “‘iolte 


head” or chowter/jouter; cf. OED 
chalter (vb.). 


. chode] strong past tense of chide. 
. dastard] a sot. Horns of a cuckold vs. 


drinking vessels. 


9-10. stynk . . . synk] stink (be abhor- 


16. 


17. 


rent)/ sink (go to hell); a favorite 
combination or rhyme. 


. This line is very corrupt. If we read 


“an lawyer” and the feminine pro- 
noun “her,” then the “hym” in the 
next line is inexplicable. This is 
equally true if we assume that two 
persons are meant and “her” is a 3rd 
pers. pl. 

kodd] bean-pod or bean-bag vs. cod 
(OED sb. 1, sense 4). 

losel] a scoundrel; cock-lorel (cf. 


lorel, OED 1515). chesse] chase?; cf- 
OED jess, but not recorded as verb 
before 1860. 


. kechesse] catches? 
. fo[r]] MS has “fo.” 
. mowmbler] mambler (OED 1400-50) 


or mumbler (OED 1543). stott] “term 
of contempt for a woman” (OED, last 
use Ca. 1500). 


. gorrell] a fat-paunched person. 
. pat... sond] that walk by (past) the 


shond (disgrace, scandal; OED last 
used 1450) or that walk by (according 
to) the sound (of quarrelings)? Sand 
does not make sense. 


. [an] ] MS has ampersand. 
. Cloke] cloche (bell) vs. cloak vs. claw 


(cf. OED clutch). 


. lynnyng . . . bottell] lining of a bottle 


(i.e., liquor) vs. “linen made from a 
bottle (bundle of hay).” 


38. posnett] a small metal pot for boiling. 
. halpp} hap? 
. hethe-cok] heath-cock (OED first use 


1590). marysshe] marish= marsh. 


. haryshe] foolish (OED first use 1552), 


or harsh? 


. >] contraction for con, often forming 


part of the medieval alphabet, to- 
gether with the ampersand (as above), 
the rum abbreviation, and other such 
compound forms. 





THE INITIAL CONTRAST IN LEAR 


G. R. Elliott, Brunswick, Maine 


It is well known that in Shakespeare’s greatest plays the opening 
episodes are very significant: here he foreshadows the whole trend of 
his story. Therefore a critic who misinterprets the introductory 
passages of the play gets off on the wrong foot. And that, I think, has 
been commonly done by critics of The Tragedy of King Lear because, 
obsessed by certain modern notions, they have missed the Elizabethan 
and Renaissance viewpoint of the author. This does not mean that 
in order to interpret rightly the beginning of Lear we must go back to 
the Renaissance standpoint: we need to go forward to it. In other 
words we need to re-employ that entirely dramatic view of persons and 
events which, though extraordinarily prominent in Renaissance 
literature, supremely in Shakespeare, is not for an age but for all time. 
Below is an attempt, imperfect enough, to disinter the introductory 
portion of this play from the nondramatic concepts imposed upon 
it by modern criticism and to interpret it in a Renaissance—that is, 
in a dramatic—manner. 

A main feature of dramatic art is vivid contrast; and a striking 
contrast is provided by reason and passion. When the reasonable 
creature man becomes beside himself with sudden, violent passion his 
conduct is extremely dramatic. Renaissance playwrights worked that 
fact for all it is worth—and more; often the passion is not adequately 
motivated. In Beaumont and Fletcher a protagonist may give way 
abruptly to a passion that, instead of putting him merely beside himself, 
transforms him into an entirely different person. But at their best, 
Elizabethan dramatists achieved sufficient probability in matters of 
this kind. It is interesting to watch Shakespeare striving to do so in 
the initial climax of the first scene of Titus Andronicus (supposing 
that melodrama to be his), wherein Titus with sudden fury kills his 
disobedient son Mutius (1. 290). A dozen years later the dramatist 
could manage more successfully a similar situation in the chief crisis 
of the first scene of Lear: we are shocked, but not confounded, when 
the old king, suddenly enraged, curses and casts off his disobedient 
daughter Cordelia (ll. r1o ff.). In both cases, however, the author 
drives at the tragic change produced by uncontrolled passion in a 
more or less reasonable, and therefore representative, human being: 
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we are shown the intensely dramatic contrast between his present and 

his previous state of mind. 

In order to achieve that tragic contrast Shakespeare endeavored to 
make Lear, before his outbreak against Cordelia, as reasonable and 
normal as possible. Certainly that task was difficult because of the 
conditions imposed upon the dramatist by the strange old story he 
was handling; moreover, in this crowded drama the Introduction—so 
to term lines 1 to 1o9g—had to be extraordinarily brief and condensed. 
Hence the main intent of the Introduction, though no doubt apparent 
to the Elizabethan audience, is not unmistakablv clear to the average 
modern reader; and he has been hindered rather than helped by the 
critics. They have made the mistake of reading back into the initial 
episodes the subsequent folly of Lear. They have ruined the great 
contrast described above by regarding him as, from the very first, 
unreasonable and abnormal. This view renders him unbelievably dif- 
ferent not only from Shakespeare’s other tragic heroes but also from 
what he himself is increasingly shown to be from the fourth scene 
onward, a very representative human being. That he is essentially 
such from the very start is shown by the dramatist in the Introduc- 
tion. 

Proponents of the contrary view are numberless. Mention of its 
two chief promoters, Coleridge and A. C. Bradley, will suffice. 
Coleridge declared that Lear’s conduct at the first is “improbable”; 
and that his trial of his three daughters’ love for him “‘is but a trick 

. a silly trick.’”” Bradley, fundamentally agreeing with Coleridge 
though more elaborate, speaks of Lear’s “complete blindness to the 
hypocrisy” of Goneril and Regan; declares that his “original plan,” 
the threefold division of the kingdom, is “foolish and rash’”’; and even 
goes so far as to assert that the very first lines of the play “tell us that 
Lear’s mind is beginning to fail with age.’” Very different, however, 
is the actual effect of the opening speeches:* 

Kent. I thought the King had more affected the Duke of Albany, than 
Cornwall. 

Gloster. It did alwayes seeme so to us. But now in the division of the King- 
dome, it appeares not which of the Dukes he values most, for quali- 
ties are so weighed, that curiosity in neither, can make choice of 
either’s moiety. 


In Shakespeare’s other tragedies, notably Hamlet, Othello, and 


? Thomas M. Raysor, Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (London, 1930), I, 55, 59- 

® Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1911), pp. 250, 28r. 

* Quotations are from the First Folio (1623). The original spelling and punctuation 
are retained when they seem at all significant for sound and sense. 
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Macbeth, the opening lines are exciting and ominous. But Lear, the 
most tempestuous of all, opens very quietly—in order to make the 
threefold division of the kingdom seem as natural as possible. For the 
double purpose of economy and suspense the dramatist does not yet 
inform us that Cordelia’s ‘‘third” is to be the most “opulent” (1. 88). 
But suspense is far from the mood of Kent and Gloster here. Their 
reaction to the equality of the other two shares is surprise of the mild- 
est sort, notably so in the case of the bold and critical Earl of Kent. 
His casual tone is continued in his next speech, “Is this not your Son, 
my Lord?” And during the rest of the dialogue his mood is equable, 
kindly, and tolerant while Gloster chatters with gross humor about 
the bastardy of Edmund. In short, the opening episode (ll. 1-34) of 
this stormy play is, as a whole, calm in tone and increasingly humorous. 
It establishes the mood in which the dramatist wishes us to watch 
what immediately ensues. 

And the play’s first lines, far from telling us that “Lear’s mind is 
beginning to fail with age,” suggest exactly the opposite. In the past— 
with right intuition, as future events will demonstrate—he has had 
more fondness for the Duke of Albany than for the Duke of Cornwall; 
but he has refrained from showing obvious and impolitic favoritism: 
note Kent’s “I thought” and Gloster’s “It did always seeme so.”’ And 
now, having weighed very carefully a difficult problem, he has finally 
decided that the shares of Goneril’s husband, Albany, and Regan’s 
husband, Cornwall shall be so equal in value that neither couple shall 
be tempted to envy the other’s “moiety.” Moreover, to counteract 
any previous sign that he may have given of a special affection for 
Albany, he presently and publicly addresses the two dukes in the 
following politic manner, gently featuring Cornwall though he is the 
second daughter’s spouse (Ill. 42-46): 

... Our son of Cornwall 
And you our no lesse loving Sonne of Albany,‘ 
We have this houre a constant will to publish 
Our daughters’ severall Dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now. .. . 


In that passage the dramatist recalls for us and confirms the point of 
the play’s two opening speeches. Lear had pondered long the question 
of his two older daughters’ dowers before reaching the “‘constant”’ 
determination that, despite his personal preference for Albany, he 
must make the two dowers entirely equal to forestall “future strife.” 


* The reader may decide whether the difference between “son” and “Sonne”’ is 
meaningiul. 
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In that respect the king’s warm heart is controlled by his statesmanly 
head. 

Nor is there any suggestion of senile folly in his original plan con- 
sidered as a whole. His tone from the first (ll. 35 ff.) is both masterful 
and sane: 

Give me the Map there. Know, that we have divided 
In three our Kingdome. And ’tis our fast intent 

To shake all Cares and Businesse from our Age, 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburthened crawle toward death... . 


Obviously that last line does not refer to his immediate future:® he 
is still, and wili continue to be during the first half of the play, power- 
ful in body and mind. But at his “Age,” emphasized by the capital 
letter and the metrical pause, he must think of his approaching end; 
and he speaks with graphic urgency of that final “crawle’’ in order to 
justify in his hearers’ minds the crucial decision he has just announced. 
Like a number of aging rulers in history he has prudently resolved to 
retire while still in full possession of his faculties. And his plan for 
the “younger strengths” is natural enough in view of the difficulties 
of the situation. He has no son; and, whether or not the principle of 
primogeniture applies to his oldest daughter, he has determined 
(wisely, as the event will show) not to entrust the supreme rule to 
Goneril and her husband. He will entrust it, in defiance of conven- 
tion, to his youngest daughter Cordelia—and her husband-to-be, the 
monarch of France. 

That last point, to be sure, is not made unmistakably clear by 
Shakespeare: dramatic economy or patriotism, or both, kept him 
from having Lear make plain his intention that the French king 
should be co-ruler of Britain. But certainly Lear, together with Cor- 
delia, prefers France to Burgundy at the start; later, despite his 
wrathful impatience, he evinces a deep regard for the “great King” 
(1. 2x1) who, in the last part of the scene, is shown to be a truly great 
gentleman, fit mate for Cordelia. In any case, it is perfectly clear that 
she, aided by a foreign and powerful prince as husband, herself strong 
and true in character, is to have, in her father’s wise design, the over- 
lordship of the kingdom. The “bounds” (1. 64) of her special domain 
are left suggestively vague. Evidently, since the word “Albany” in- 
dicates the northern part of the island and “Cornwall” the southwest, 


5 Which may be the reason for the omission of this line in the Quarto version of the 
play, published in 1608, reprinted in 1619, containing some three hundred lines absent 
from the Folio. 
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she is to have the traditionally most important region, the center and 
southeast. And as Goneril’s and Regan’s shares are so very extensive— 
“plenteous” (1. 66) and “ample” (1. 82) stretches of an ideally vast 
landscape, far transcending the actual Britain—Cordelia’s ‘more 
opulent” domain (1. 88) must be very great indeed. Moreover, her 
father’s mantle will descend upon her. Prudently he iterates his 
intention of entirely divesting himself of ‘Rule’ (ll. 40, 50): he wishes 
full responsibility to be thrown from the first upon his successors, 
above all Cordelia. But her regime will derive great prestige from his 
residence with her. He is to “set [his] rest / On her kind nursery” 
(ll. 125 f.)—stake his all upon her who will cherish him and foster the 
peace and welfare of his beloved kingdom.® 
Lear’s original plan, then, was carefully pondered and rational. 
But certainly it was unusual; and therefore he determined that its 
inauguration should be marked by an impressive public ceremony. 
This word is the key to the whole affair. In the close of the opening 
dialogue between Kent and Gloster the latter, quickly dropping his 
light tone, says very formally: “The King is comming”’ (Il. 34). A 
“Sennet” is heard, a set of trumpet notes announcing the approach of 
a grand procession. Then “‘Enter one bearing a Coronet,’ doubtless 
upon a gorgeous cushion, held high; then King Lear, followed by the 
other principals and a number of attendants. And Lear’s long open- 
ing speech, quoted in part above, is highly ceremonial. But in the 
second half of it (ll. 46 ff.) his formal tone, while firmly sustained, is 
increasingly and gently lightened:* 
... The Princes, France and Burgundy, 

Great Rivals in our youngest daughter’s love, 

Long in our Court have made their amorous sojourne, 

And heere are to be answered. Tell me, my daughters,— 

Since now we will divest us both of Rule, 

Interest of Territory, Cares of State,— 

Which of you shall we say doth love us most, 

That we our largest bountie may extend 


Where Nature doth with merit challenge. Goneril, 
Our eldest borne, speake first. 55 


Lear’s lightened tone, indicated particularly by the words “amorous 
sojourne” and “shall we say,” suggests that Goneril’s speech is not 


* The word “nursery” alludes to gardening; “set my rest” refers to the stakes in a 
card game. Lear is thinking of his land’s future together with his dwn: both were to 
have the “kind” ministration of Cordelia. 

7 From the stage direction in the Quarto. 


§ Obviously wrong is the actor who speaks the following passage in a heavy and 
senile manner. 
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to be taken too seriously. And indeed hers and Regan’s oratory is a 
dramatically heightened version of the formal speech-making that 
takes place (in democratic as in monarchic times) when a ruling 
statesman announces his retirement. That is why the spectators in 
the theater, unless misled by critics and/or actors, are not repelled by 
the present ceremony. Goneril and Regan remind us of the politicians 
who, disliking the retiring ruler in their hearts, rise to the present 
occasion with glib eloquence. But whereas those politicians may to 
some extent mean what they say, the dramatist makes the two 
daughters say what they cannot possibly mean—and what all rational 
hearers, including Lear, must obviously disbelieve—namely that their 
love for their father is unique, absolute, and'perfect. He says no word in 
commendation of their speeches. Only half listening to them he keeps his 
eyes fixed on the map (1. 37) of “our faire Kingdome” (1. 82) which he 
so fully loves. And the true magnificence of his praise of that land 
(ll. 65 f.), 


With shadowie Forrests and with Champains riched, 
With plenteous Rivers, and wide-skirted Meades .. . 


is thrown into high relief by his two daughters’ glittering rhetoric; 
which shall presently be superseded, Lear expects, by a simple and 


truthful declaration by Cordelia of her love for him. Thus his extraor- 
dinary decision to assign the central government to the “youngest” 
(1. 47) of his heirs shall be publicly justified: all will see that his “‘larg- 
est bountie” is the just due of her true heart and great “merit” (ll. 
53 f.). Lear’s own hands will place the “Coronet’”’ on her head. Then 
“the Lords of France and Burgundy” shall come on, ushered by the 
Earl of Gloster (1. 35); and Lear with Cordelia’s assent will choose the 
good French king for her husband: such is the plan. But the real 
climax of the scene is to be the very ceremonious coronetting of 
Cordelia, symbolizing Lear’s transfer of all his “power” (1. 132) to her. 
He, retaining the crown and title of “King” (1. 138) during the re- 
mainder of his life, will reside with her and invest her government with 
the aura of his great authority. 

The whole affair, particularly the declarations on the part of the 
three daughters, has been carefully “weighed” by Lear beforehand, 
with the full awareness of his intimate counsellors, Kent and Gloster; 
and the fact that they were mildly surprised by one feature of the 
scheme (Il. 1-7) suggests that they knew and approved all the rest of it. 
Kent’s calm and cheerful mood, so fully displayed (Il. 1-31) in the 
initial episode, persists when he listens silently to Lear’s long opening 
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speech culminating in the command to his three daughters: Kent’s 
mien in hearing that command is as casual as the king’s tone in utter- 
ing it. He gives no sign of uneasiness here. Nor does the equally silent 
Cordelia. But she, unlike all the others present, on the stage and in 
the theater, is deeply disturbed by the ensuing speech of Goneril, so 
insincerely and ingeniously worded (ll. 56-62). Aside she whispers in- 
tensely: ‘What shall Cordelia speake? Love, and be silent.”’ That curt, 
tumultuous pentameter line is in striking contrast with Goneril’s 
smooth finale—‘‘Beyond all manner of so much I love you”—and 
also with Lear’s ensuing stately passage, “Of all these bounds even 
from this Line, to this. .. .” And her intense agitation, as indicated 
by her gravid aside (ll. 78-80) after Regan’s speech, constantly in- 
creases; unobserved by the rest of the company, notably Kent, who 
keeps watching with looks of deep devotion the old king intent upon 
the map of his beloved realm. Hence not only Lear but the good Kent 
and all the others are astounded when Cordelia refuses to play her 
part in the present great ceremony. 
The king, setting his map aside, addresses her with stately but 
fine tenderness, smiling happily: ‘‘Now, our Joy,” 
Although our last and least: to whose young love 
The Vines of France, and Milke of Burgundie, 
Strive to be interest. What can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your Sisters? speake. 
Cordelia. Nothing my Lord. 
Lear. Nothing? 
Cordelia. Nothing. 
Lear. Nothing will come of nothing, speake againe. 
Cordelia. Unhappie that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your Majesty 
According to my bond, no more nor lesse. 
Lear. How, how, Cordelia? Mend your speech a little, 
Lest you may marre your Fortunes. 


The words “‘a little,” prominent at the line’s end, stress the obvious 
fact that she was not required to make an elaborate, emotional speech, 
to “heave / My heart into my mouth” as she puts it with sullen bitter- 
ness. She was expected to utter her love briefly, simply, and sincerely, 
in happy contrast with her sisters. But instead of that right kind of 
plainness she has used the wrong kind: she has spoken, as Lear per- 
ceives and as every reasonable person must perceive, with “pride 
which she calls plainnesse” (1. 131). The deep tenderness of her love 
for her father, equalling his for her, has been overcome for the time 
being by blind, unconscious, angry pride. And this vice is here marked, 
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as it generally is with unsound self-pity: she regards herself as ““Un- 
happie” (93) and as “poore Cordelia” (78) even while richly gratified 
by her own bluntness. Humorlessly wrathful at her sisters’ oratory, 
she has resolved not to utter a single word that might seem similar 
to it. Goneril referred to the king as ‘Father’ (60); Regan addressed 
him as “your deere Highnesse”’ (78). So Cordelia will call him “my 
Lord” (89) and “your Majesty” (94). And she continues to avoid the 
words “‘dear” and “father” when, adjured by him to mend her speech 
a little, she amends it in the following wrong fashion: 
Good my Lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, loved me. 
I returne those duties backe as are right fit, 
Obey you, Love you, and most Honour you. 
Why have my Sisters Husbands, if they say 
They love you all? Haply, when I shall wed, 
That Lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall carry 
Halfe my love with him, halfe my Care and Dutie. 
Sure I shall never marry like my Sisters—*® 105 
Lear. But goes thy heart with this? 
Cordelia. Ay, my good Lord. 
Lear. So young, and so untender? 
Cordelia. So young, my Lord, and true. 


Ironically, after avowing extreme brevity, she has now uttered a 
speech somewhat longer than those of her sisters and, though truthful 
unlike theirs in diction, equally untrue in /one. If in a tone of penitent, 
simple tenderness she had said merely, ‘“My Father,” instead of 
“Good my Lord,” “I... Obey you, Love you, and most Honour 
you,” all would have been well. She would have indeed obeyed him 
by showing, on this crucial occasion, that she loves him as he loves 
her with inmost “heart” (1. 106), thus justifying publicly the great 
public trust he has designed for her. 

But Shakespeare with finest art makes us sympathize with Cor- 
delia. He knows that we know that a young woman about to be 
married is preoccupied with that event. Its imminence in the present 
case, twice warmly emphasized above by Lear (ll. 46-49, 85-87), is 
now alluded to by Cordelia with a maidenly reserve—‘“Haply, when 
I shall wed” (1. t02)—that betrays how much her heart and mind are 
engrossed with it. And beneath the harsh sophistry of her iterated 
word “‘Halfe’’ (|. 104) there is a truehearted resolve to give her hus- 


* The dash is mine. Instead, the Quarto has a comma and adds the phrase “to 
love my father all,” thus putting into Cordelia’s mouth the word “father” so studi- 
ously avoided by her. 
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band the same loving care and duty that she has always had, and will 
continue to have, for her father. Her coming husband is vividly present 
in her imagination: he is as real as the present “Husbands” (1. 101)— 
she points to them—of her untruthful sisters (both of whom, even- 
tually, will be untrue to them). And her impending marriage ceremony 
makes the present political ceremony seem to her repellently unreal 
and false. We must sympathize fully with her state of mind. 

Nevertheless her fault, though later the penitent Lear will term it 
“most small” (I.iv.288), is great and crucial. Her chill words regarding 
her filial “bond” (1. 95) are not only cruel to her father but publicly 
misleading. Her sisters, so far as we yet know, acknowledge that bond 
as much as she does: despite their coldness of heart they may, at 
present, intend to do their minimum “duties” to him who “‘begot” 
them, ‘“‘bred” them, “loved” them (1. 98 f.). Cordelia’s present duty is 
to make fully clear to the assembled court and, by implication, to 
the whole ““Kingdome”’ (1. 82) that her ties to her father far surpass the 
mere filial bond; that she loves him with her whole “heart” (1. 106) 
and with a tenderness (1. 108), a fine sensitiveness, enabling her to 
enter fully into his plans; thus justifying her good ‘‘Fortunes” (1. 97) 
and providing the right climax for a ceremony designed to give high 
prestige to the very unusual sort of regime about to be instituted. 
But the whole affair is spoiled by her recalcitrant mood. Her climactic 
speech, admirable for courage and strength of will, is fundamentally 
wrong in its self-assertive pride: “So young, my Lord, and true.” 
Extremely untrue is her tone. 

Such is this play’s Introduction. And it renders Lear’s ensuing out- 
break a great dramatic surprise, i.e., sudden and astonishing yet care- 
fully prepared by the dramatist beforehand. It is astonishing because 
of his deportment hitherto, his statesmanlike deliberation and self- 
control, the more remarkable because of his obviously autocratic and 
imperious temperament. This he manages to restrain, extraordinarily, 
during the dialogue with Cordelia quoted above; the subtle art of 
which exceeds anything given or suggested by Shakespeare’s sources 
at this juncture. Cordelia’s curt ““Nothing” might well have made the 
old king furious; but his actual response is far from that: his com- 
ments (Il. 90-97) are sharp and warningful but, considering the cir- 
cumstances, remarkably patient. And his ultimate exclamation, “So 
young, and so untender?”’ (I. 108), recalls his opening words regarding 
her “‘young love” (1. 85 ff.): the “Vines” and “‘Milke” image renders 
exquisitely the clinging tenderness of his affection for her. But at the 
same time there is a constant suggestion that Lear is exactly the kind 
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of person who, exactly on the present occasion, could be very angry if 
crossed. Astounding, however, is the extent of his wrath: he is not 
merely very angry; he is utterly beside himself, overcome by violent 
and “barbarous” (I. 1:8) rage. And the ground of that extreme mood, 
though prepared for under the surface by the Introduction, becomes 
patenily clear only in the whole course of his terrific speech (ll. 110- 
122). 

It begins with a quick uptake of Cordelia’s final word “true”: 
“Let it be so, thy truth then be thy dower... ’”° This tells us that 
his present mood is a violently magnified echo of hers—like a sudden 
crash of thunder following a near but moderate peal. Her pride spoke 
in harsh plainness (l.131); Ais speaks in a dreadful magniloquence. 
Earlier, he had pictured the majestic reaches of his kingdom, enriched 
with forests and plains, great rivers and wide meadows (ll. 64 ff.). 
Now his imagination rises from that vast landscape to the still vaster 
and mightier skies above it: the “sacred radiance of the Sunne,” the 
“mysteries of Hecate and the night...” “all the operation of the 
Orbes, / From whom we do exist and cease to be. . . . ” In the climax 
his thought ranges to far, benighted realms where cruel barbarians 
devour their own offspring. And it is patent that throughout he is 
furiously, and progressively, hardening his “heart” against her who 
has, for the time being, hardened her “heart” (1. 106) against him: in 
the close she is cast out entirely, so he declares, from his “‘bosome”’ 
(1. 120). In public she has refused to show a wholehearted love for him, 
refraining even from addressing him as ‘‘Father’’; so now in the finale, 
wholeheartedly (he fancies) discarding his love for her, he publicly 
stigmatizes her as “thou my sometime Daughter.’ But that final 
word “Daughter,” uttered with a choking passionateness that reduces 
the speaker to silence for a moment, betrays the hidden depth of his 
love for Cordelia; for to be wroth with one we love (as in Coleridge’s 
famous verse) doth work like madness in the brain. And we realize 
completely now that Lear, like Othello in his attitude toward Des- 
demona in the second half of the play, is trying, vainly, to kill his 
great love by means of great hate: the mightier the love, the more 
furious the mood of hate. 

Doubtless that factitious mood would have yielded to his great 


19 The comma after “‘so,” in Quarto and Folio, generally replaced by a semicolon 
in modern editions, indicates rapidity of utterance. 

1 This phrase stands out in contrast with his opening address to her, ‘“Now, our 
Joy” (84) .... The term “Daughter” is the more emphatic in that Shakespeare has 


kept Lear from applying it to Cordelia since his first reference to her in this scene: 
“our youngest daughter’s love” (47). 
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love now—as it does later (I.iv.79 ff.)—if Cordelia, pierced by the 
phrase “thou my sometime Daughter,’ had mended her speech a 
little, had put all her heart into a few simple, contrite words of affec- 
tion for her father. But, instead, the following happens: 


Kent. Good my Liege— 

Lear. Peace Kent. 
Come not between the Dragon and his wrath, 
I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 12 
On her kind nursery.—Hence and avoid my sight.—” 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her Father’s heart from her.... 


5 


There the dramatist reiterates the fact that Lear’s singular rage is oc- 
casioned by his singular love. And the piercing words, “I loved... 
kind nursery,” spoken in a low intense tone, are surely designed to 
make an ultimate appeal to Cordelia. But she remains silent, her mien 
as recalcitrant as ever; and her father, in his loving hate, can no longer 
bear the “sight” (1. 126) of her near to him. She moves away—obeying 
him (1. 100), with dramatic irony, in this one respect—while he con- 
summates his separation from her in words the more dreadful because 
of their monosyllabic simplicity: ““So be my grave my peace,” a peace 
not harbingered by “her kind nursery.” That brief invocation exceeds 
in awfulness the melodramatic oath of his preceding speech (Il. 111 
ff.); and replete with tragic meaning is the phrase, hitherto unused, 
“Her Father’s heart.” 

Certainly that heart is now hardened, wickedly and foolishly; but 
the folly is not due to senile infirmity. Lear’s mind, throughout the 
first scene, is remarkably active and powerful. His first division of the 
kingdom was carefully politic; and the new plan, announced in the re- 
mainder of his present long speech, is—so far as we now know—a 
shrewd second best. Presently Kent will term it “hideous rashnesse”’ 
(1. 153); and such it will prove to be, in retrospect, when Goneril and 
Regan take over the rule of the kingdom; as they prepare to do in 
their private colloquy, carefully feeling each other out, at the close of 
this scene (Il. 286-312). But that is not in accordance with Lear’s de- 
sign. In the whole course of the scene there is no indication that the 
“mad . . . old man,” in Kent’s brash terms, “bowes” to their “flattery” 
(ll. 148-50). And now, disregarding them entirely, he assigns the su- 
preme rule to their husbands, Cornwall and Albany (129-41). Giving 
them Cordelia’s third of the kingdom he invests them “joyntly” with 


2 The two dashes, like the one after “Liege” above, are mine. The Folio has a 
colon after “sight.” 
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his power. But he reserves for his own command “an hundred 
Knights,” a considerable army, to be supported by his sons-in-law, 
with whom he will reside by monthly course; retaining the ‘“‘name and 
all the addition,” all the titular honors and prestige, of a “King.” 
By thus forestalling rivalries, jealousy and strife, he will establish 
the peace and order of the realm “now” (Il. 45 f.). And his plan, though 
it has doubtful aspects, is very far from weakly irrational. It can be 
successful if Albany and Cornwall shall prove to be loyal, firm, and 
temperate. And such they appear to be when, using their new author- 
ity as joint heirs, they effectually restrain his violent gesture threaten- 
ing the life of the violent Kent: together they exclaim, “Deare Sir, 
forbeare” (1. 165). And that speech, their sole utterance in scene i, 
must be regarded as indicating their demeanor throughout the scene: 
they are not flatterers like their wives, nor emotionalists like all the 
others. Lear’s final trust in them, prepared for in the Introduction 
(ll. 1-7, 42-46), is, so far as we now know, quite justifiable—unlike 
his final and utter repudiation of Cordelia. 

Gradually, in the course of his present long oration (1. 123-41), he 
masters his vociferous rage against her by hardening his heart toward 
her. And that loud fury, thereafter rearoused by Kent (ll. 141 ff.), is 
far less tragic, though more theatrical, than his present heart-harden- 
ing; which is the more dreadful from the very fact that his new plan 
for the kingdom seems reasonable. He employs hard, brainy logic. 
Cordelia has refused to take part in a great public ceremony inaugurat- 
ing a new regime with her at its center. So now he will thrust her as 
far as possible from that center, and from the center of his heart. He 
will bury, as in his “grave,” all his love of her, turning his ‘“Father’s 
heart” entirely to “Cornwall and Albany.” All the great prestige he 
had designed for her shall be conferred upon them—not upon Goneril 
and Regan—with great ceremony. Rising from his throne he lifts from 
its cushion the Coronet that was to have been placed upon Cordelia’s 
head. Bending it into equal halves"*“—which his sons-in-law, now 
addressed by him as “Beloved Sonnes” (1. 140), shall break in two—he 
commands them in a hard, clear tone: ‘““This Coronet part betweene 
you.” 

In short, Shakespeare in the outset of this drama tries to make 
Lear, like his other main tragic heroes, as humanly representative as 
possible. Like Hamlet, Othello, and Macbeth he is very extraordinary, 


* This action, a guess on my part, seems appropriate. Consciously or not Shake- 
speare makes the bending and breaking of the Coronet symbolic of what happens later 
to Lear and to his kingdom. 
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and dramatically very interesting, in his own individual way; but he is 
no more abnormal than they are. He is extreme, but also extremely 
typical. So far from being a silly and pathetic, instead of tragic, oldster, 
he is, the more strikingly because of his advanced age, entirely virile 
in body, heart, and mind; and he is essentially noble. He has our 
sympathy, not in the main because he is old, but, as I have tried to 
show, because he is a great person greatly provoked. Cordelia’s fault 
is precisely the sort that is hardest for him to bear under the present 
circumstances. But her fault is immeasurably outdistanced, with 
supreme tragic irony, by the selfsame fault in himself. Proud obstin- 
acy becomes in his case, as not in hers, the occasion of cruel, subhuman 
wrath, a wrath altogether deadly because, instead of exhausting it- 
self in stormy outbreak, it assumes a rationalistic form—his careful 
plan whereby the two dukes shall govern under himself as titular king. 
He sinfully justifies and fixes his anger against Cordelia by converting 
it into a policy, a policy that is apparently almost, if not entirely, as 
statesmanlike as the threefold division of the kingdom originally 
planned. Thus his anger becomes hellish, recalling the heat and the 
cold of Dante’s Inferno, and representative of the human heart and 
the human reason at their tragic worst. The contrast between Lear 


at the beginning of this scene and Lear after his outbreak of fury ex- 
emplifies what may happen to Everyman when be lets himself be 
governed by the “Dragon,” i.e., the Devil," of pride and “wrath” 
(1. 124). 


4 The word “Dragon,” especially when capitalized, suggests Satan. See The 
Faerie Queene L.iv.10 and L.xi, passim. 





NEW DOCUMENTS CONCERNING RICHARD 
STEELE’S FATHER 


Calhoun Winton, University of Virginia 


Little or no information about Richard Steele’s father has appeared 
since the meager summary given by Aitken in his biography of the 
essayist, a summary, one should hasten to add, representing truly 
heroic researches.’ Scholars interested in the life of Steele are bound 
to express their debt to the work of Aitken, whose indefatigable efforts 
have revealed many a cul-de-sac to those coming after him; yet his 
very thoroughness is apt to discourage the curious. In the case of 
Richard Steele, senior, however, two documents have recently come 
to light which seem to warrant re-examining Aitken’s record. One lay 
until very recently in an Essex barn; the other unnoticed among the 
Carte MSS at the Bodleian. 

The major facts about Richard Steele, senior, are easily sum- 
marized. Nothing is known certainly of his birth or place of origin, 
though it is, as I shall show in a later article, at least a likely conjec- 
ture that the Steeles were Anglo-Irish and that the elder Steele, as 
well as the younger, was born in Ireland. He was, at any rate, ad- 
mitted a member of the King’s Inn, Dublin, as an attorney on 11 
June 1667. The King’s Inn was and still is the Irish equivalent of 
the Inns of Court, the certifying or accrediting body for attorneys. 
From 1666 to 1669 he served as a Clerk of the Registry of the Court 
of Claims, presumably a position in which a man of legal training 
could usefully and profitably be employed. Of his success as an at- 
torney we have no direct evidence but some indirect evidence: around 
June, 1670, the elder Steele, a resident of Monkstown, married Elinor 
Sheyles Symes, widow of Thomas Symes. The parish of Monkstown 
was then a small village surrounding a castle, in the pleasant hills 
south of Dublin; now it is a crowded but still pleasant suburb where 
residence signalizes prosperity as it did in Steele’s day.” Soon after the 

1 George A. Aitken, The Life of Richard Steele (London, 1889), 1, 3-17, hereafter 
referred to as Aitken. Complete references for undocumented matters of fact herein 
may be found in Aitken’s work. A number of records to which he had access, especially 
those in the Irish Public Record Office, have since been destroyed. 

2 Francis E. Ball, A History of County Dublin, Part I (Dublin, 1902), 9-10. The 
population in 1660 included only eleven English and fifty-three Irish. The present 


memorably ugly parish church contains, as far as I could determine, no memorials to 
the Steeles. It replaces the parish church of the seventeenth century. 
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marriage, apparently, the couple moved to the city parish of St. 
Bride’s or St. Bridget’s, Dublin, where the essayist’s sister Katherine 
was baptized on 28 March 1671 and Steele himself on 12 March 1672. 
This too was a fashionable residential area, and about this time 
Richard Steele, senior, was prominent or fortunate enough to obtain 
preferment from the house of Ormonde. 

The post was that of subsheriff in County Tipperary, charged 
with collecting revenues there due the Duke of Ormonde, virtual 
hereditary ruler of that part of Ireland, who presumably appointed 
Steele to the position. Preferment it was, but no sinecure, for among 
the Carte MSS in the Bodleian there is a “Humble Peticon of Richard 
Steele,” reprinted by Aitken, asking for relief and “discharge . . . of 
all such Sums of mony soe as afores{aid] Totted or charged upon 
him.’ 

Collecting “fines & forfeited Recognizances” from Irishmen in 
the wilds of County Tipperary had proved difficult for the elder 
Steele, “he being a stranger at [that] time in y* Country.” “The Per- 
sons,” he complains, “from whome they became due being at [that] 
time Insolvent, & haveing since so with Drawne, or absconded them- 
selves [that] yo" Pet" could never meete with their p’sons nor find out 
any Substance to answer y® Charges.” Now, Steele continues, to in- 
demnify the Duke’s present High Sheriff (as he had evidently been 
ordered to do) would “‘tend to yo" Pet" great losse, unless Releived by 
yo" Grace herein, he being much Impoverished by Divers losses & 
much sicknesse having alsoe a great Charge of Children to p[ro]vide 
for.’”4 

By endorsement dated 5 February 1674[/5] the Duke directed the 
Judge of the Court of Regalityes and Libertyes of County Tipperary 
to consider the petition and “take such course for y® Pet™ Reliefe as is 
used in his Ma[jes]ties Courts at Dublin to such Sherifs.” 

The harassed Steele, ill and burdened with his “great Charge of 
Children,” evidently received no immediate attention to his petition, 
for there exists among the Carte Papers a further petition to the Duke 
of Ormonde which, since it apparently has not hitherto been noticed, 
is here reproduced: 


To his Grace James Duke of Ormonde Lord of y® Regallitys & Libertys 
of y® County Palatine of Tipperary 


* MS Carte 160, fol. 95’. Aitken’s transcription, which I quote here, has been 
verified by comparison with the original. 

* Thomas Symes left his wife Elinor with two daughters and one child unborn 
(Aitken, 1, 11), so Richard Steele’s “charge” may have included not only his own son 
and daughter, but the two or three children of his wife by her first marriage. 
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The Humble Peticon of Richard Steele: 
Sheweth: 


That upon a former Petition exhibited to yo’ Grace by yo" Pet’ setting 
forth y* as Subsheriffe of Bartholemew Fowke: Esq’ yo" Graces late Sherif 
of y* County of Tipperary, yo" Pet’ stood charged w™ Sev'! Sums of mony 
being totted or charged upon him, upon his opposall before yo" Graces 
Com", upon such Rolls of Greene wax as issued to him in charge w™ he never 
did nor could Receive, & praying y* same might be Struck of yo" Pet™* account 
& transferred to y® Collection of yo" Graces Succeeding Sheriff to yo’ Graces 
use, as hath been granted to yo" Pet’ & others by his Ma*** Court of Ex- 
chequer, w™ consent of y* Com's of y® Treasury, yo" Grace was pleased to 
Recomend yo" Pet’ to y® Consideration of y® Judge of y® Court of Regallitys 
together w* y® Com" of Reducement, to y® end yo" Pet’ might Receive y® 
same benefit as hath been afforded by his Ma*** Court of Exchequer to such 
Sheriffs as have made their Applications thereunto on y* like occasion. 

That yo" Pet’ p'sented yo" Graces order to y® Judge of y® Court of 

y® Regallitys & y® Com" of Reducem* y* last Terme att Clonmell, but 

did not receive y® benefitt w™ yo" Pet’ humbly Conceives was therby 

intended to him by yo" Grace for what Reason yo" Pet' understands 

not unless yo’ Graces order was Conceived to be drawne to Short to 

Justifie y* P*ceedings of y® Judge: of y® s* Court, & yo" Graces 

Com" thereupn/ 

Humbly prays yo" Grace to signifie yo’ further pleasure to y® Judge of y® 
Court of Regallities afores* together w™ y* Com" of Reducem': directing y™ 
to Informe themselves fully in y® p'ceedings of his Ma‘** Court of Excheq' 
by Consent of y® Com of y* Treasury towards yo" Pet" & other Sheriffs who 
have made application on y® like occasion, & y* y® like course may be taken 
in yo' Graces Court towards yo" Pet" releife, & y* in y® meane time y® monys 
Remaining in yo’ Pet'* account w™ he shall Declare upon Oath is not Rec® 
(y® same being about y® Sum of Sixty pound Sterl: may not be required from 
yo’ Pet’ nor his high Sheriffe whome he is bound to Indemnifie 
And he shall ever Pray. 


The Duke of Ormonde was no doubt unaccustomed to having his 
instructions ignored. To the elder Steele’s petition he dictated the 
following endorsement: 


By y® L4 of y® Regallitys & Libertys of y*® 
County of Tipperary 


ORMONDE: 


Upon Consideration I had of y*® win Petition, being Satisfyed of y* 
truth of y® Pet"™* Allegations, wee do herby Order & Desire, y® Judge of y* 
Court of the Regallitys, & y* Com" of Reducem': Cleerly & absolutely to 
discharge y® Pet’ of all & Singular Such Sume of [or?] Sums of mony of what 
kind soever as do Remaine upon his account in charge against him as he 
shall Declare upon Oath y' he hath not Rec & yt y° Monys so to be taken off y® 
Pet" Ategation Charge to be transferred & issued in Processe to y® P’sent & 
Succeeding Sheriffs of y° County of Tipperary to be by y™ Collected to Our Use 
whereof all Officers, belonging to y* Courts of Reducem* are to take notice, 
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w Favour wee are Inclined to extend to y* Pet" being given to understand, y* 
he was a Stranger in y® Country when he took y® Office of Subsheriff upon 
him, & hath been infirme in his health for a great part of y® time [he] hath 
served: & therefore what we have thought fitt to do in his Case is not to be 
a president or any kind of encouragem* to others to make Application to 
Us for y® like favour— 

Given at Kilkenny 25 March 1675 


Perhaps the Duke was influenced in his concern for the erstwhile 
subsheriff by his secretary, Henry Gascoigne, who had recently mar- 
ried a sister, Katherine, of the elder Steele. But the humanity of the 
great Duke as shown in this tiny administrative matter was charac- 
teristic. It was moreover not merely capricious generosity. The ex- 
penses of the Duke’s households in Ireland and in London were prov- 
ing excessive; the Ormonde Papers are full of correspondence with his 
business agents during this period, letters in which those responsible 
for the ducal revenue plead for economy.® Richard Steele, the writer, 
did not forget the generous deeds of the Ormondes and indeed, many 
years later, risked his political future by defending the second Duke 
in one of his periodicals when that nobleman was accused of Jacobite 
activities.” 

The elder Steele, who was, we now know, sore beset when Richard 


was born in 1672, had had an earlier experience with the financial 
difficulties which were to play such a notorious role in the life of his 
son. In late 1662 his sister Katherine had married a widower, Sir 
Humfry Mildmay of Danbury, Essex, the well-known royalist theater- 
goer and diarist.* A recently discovered document sheds some light 
both on the marriage and on the activities of Richard Steele, senior.® 


5 MS Carte 160, fol. 99” and foi. roo" Here given literatim except for certain con- 
ventional strokes of the legal hand not readily reproducible in type. 

6 National Library of Ireland, MS Ormonde 62, passim. I should like to express my 
gratitude to the Director of the National Library, Dr. Richard J. Hayes, and his efficient 
staff for their many kindnesses. 

7 The Englishman (Second Series), No. 10 for 12 August 1715. ““The Memorable 
and Illustrious Patron of my Infancy,” Steele called the first Duke, perhaps alluding 
to this or similar acts of generosity. See The Correspondence of Richard Steele, ed. Rae 
Blanchard (Oxford, 1941), p. 446. 

8 See H. A. St. John Mildmay, A Brief Memoir of the Mildmay Family (London, 
1913), Pp. 97, 254; and G. E. Bentley, ‘““The Diary of a Caroline Theatergoer,” MP, 
XXXV (1937), 61-72. Mildmay’s latest biographer, P. L. Ralph, does not appear to 
know of Mildmay’s second marriage in his Sir Humphrey Mildmay: Royalist Gentleman 
(New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1947). 

® Essex County Record Office (Chelmsford, Essex) MS D/DPL 39. The County 
Archivist, Mr. F. G. Emmison, discovered this document among other papers in a barn 
belonging to a descendant of the Mildmay family. Another document, MS D/DU 
261/3, a deed of trust dated 1 November 1663 and witnessed by Richard Steele, obvi- 
ously has to do with the same property settlement but makes no mention of Steele or 
Lady Mildmay. 
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The document itself is a long legal agreement endorsed in a contem- 
porary hand “Deed of covenant to suffer a Recovery of Danbury 
Park and Fingrith Hall & to declare the Uses thereof.” The date is 
26 October 1663, the purpose, “for the composing of all differences 
which have lately befallen betweene the said S‘ Humfry Mildmay and 
the said John Mildmay [Sir Humfry’s son by his first wife], concerning 
the settlement of some part of the Manner....” One may easily 
imagine the “differences,” the consternation and dismay among the 
members of the ancient Mildmay house at the marriage of Sir Humfry, 
a widower aged seventy, to a young Irish woman of no family to speak 
of. 

The agreement includes, among many other stipulations, the pro- 
vision that Dame Katherine Mildmay shall receive the sum of £80 
a year for life “in recompense and satisfaction of all dower and thirds 
which the said Dame Katherine may hereafter challenge.” In case 
of her death the parties of the fourth part, Richard Steele of Clifford’s 
Inne, London, gentleman and Thomas Deane, Citizen and Gold- 
smith of London, will receive compensation. 

The document is a quitclaim, presumably demanded by the irate 
son, John Mildmay, to protect his interest in the family estate and, 
in effect, to quiet forever the claims of the Steele family to the Mild- 
mays’ extensive Essex property. Besides her £80 a year, Katherine 
Steele kept her title and was, to the end of her days, even after her 
marriage to Henry Gascoigne some years following Sir Humfry’s 
death, known as Lady Mildmay. 

Certain parts of the document demand further comment: Richard 
Steele of Clifford’s Inn. Clifford’s Inn was one of the original Inns of 
Chancery, serving from its foundation until the eighteenth century 
as a sort of preparatory school for the Inner Temple, with which it 
was associated.!° The remarkably complete records of Clifford’s Inn, 
in the possession of the Inner Temple, survived the Great Fire of 1666 
but were lost to enemy action in the greater fire of World War II. 
We may presume, however, on good evidence that in 1662 and 1663 
Richard Steele, senior, was a law clerk or member of Clifford’s Inn 
and that he supplied the dowry for his sister Katherine’s marriage. 
But what does his association with Thomas Deane, ‘Citizen and 
Goldsmith of London,” signify? The logical assumption would seem 
to be that the gentleman of Clifford’s Inn was in debt, money-lending 
being, of course, one of the main functions of goldsmiths in seven- 
teenth-century England. 


10 See C. M. Hay-Edwards, A History of Clifford’s Inn (London, 1912), p. 6. 
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At this point biographical fact becomes speculation concerning 
Steele’s father. It may be assumed that he went (or returned) to Ire- 
land between 1664 and 1667, was admitted to King’s Inn as an at- 
torney, prospered sufficiently to take up residence in Monkstown (or 
was he, like his son later, living even then beyond his means?), and 
married a well-to-do widow. By 1672, however, his health was failing 
and his finances strained. The place and date of his death and burial 
are unknown, but biographers have generally accepted as autobio- 
graphical the memorable passage from The Tatler, No. 181, in which 
Isaac Bickerstaff reflects on the death of his father: 


The first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the death of my father, at 
which time I was not quite five years of age; but was rather amazed at what 
all the house meant, than possessed with a real understanding why nobody 
was willing to play with me. I remember I went into the room where his 
body lay, and my mother sat weeping alone by it. I had my battledore in my 
hand, and fell a-beating the coffin, and calling Papa; for, I know not how, 
I had some slight idea that he was locked up there. My mother catched me 
in her arms, and transported beyond all patience of the silent grief she was 
before in, she almost smothered me in her embraces; and told me in a flood 
of tears, “Papa could not hear me, and would play with me no more, for 
they were going to put him under ground, whence he could never come to us 
again.” 


This has the ring of truth about it; it is reasonable to conjecture that 
in the winter of 1676-77 Richard Steele died, after an honorable if 
undistinguished life. His grave at St. Bride’s, if he was buried there, 
is lost; the church itself demolished in 1898."' But for the son “not 
quite five” whom he left behind, Richard Steele, gentleman, would 
have been entirely forgotten. 


4H. A. Wheeler and M. J. Craig, The Dublin City Churches of the Church of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1948), p. 15. 





COLERIDGE’S “ANTHEM”: ANOTHER DEBT 
TO BOWLES 


Lucyle Werkmeister, Los Angeles, California 


The influence of the Reverend William Lisle Bowles on the youthful 
Coleridge has long been recognized, and, in fact, it was often enough 
stressed by Coleridge himself both in letters and in the first chapter of 
the Biographia. Until recently this influence was attributed only to 
Bowles’ Sonnets, particularly to two of his sonnets, Greever having 
pointed out the similarity between Coleridge’s “Pain” and Bowles’ 
“The Bells, Ostend” and between Coleridge’s ‘To the River Otter” 
and Bowles’ “To the River Itchin.’" Lately, however, it has been 
suggested that two other works of Bowles were also influential. Griggs 
has noticed that Coleridge’s Greek “Epitaph for Howard’s Tomb” 
was “probably prompted by Bowles’ poem, The Grave of Howard,’” 
and A. P. Rossiter has asserted that both the “form and substance” 
of Coleridge’s ‘Hymn Before Sunrise” were “‘strongly influenced by 
Bowles’ ‘Coombe Ellen.’”* The purpose of this paper is to add a third 
work to the list. I propose to show that Coleridge’s “Anthem for the 
Children of Christ’s Hospital” is essentially an adaptation of Bowles’ 
Verses on the Philanthropic Society. 

In 1790 a small pamphlet appeared, under the title, Verses on the 
Benevolent Institution of the Philanthropic Society, for Protecting the 
Children of Vagrants and Criminals. It had a subtitle, Verses Inscribed 
to His Grace the Duke of Leeds, and Other Promoters of the Philanthropic 
Sociely, and it also had an “advertisement”: “The PHILAN- 
THROPIC SOCIETY was instituted in September 1788, FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRIMES, by seeking out, and training up to virtue 
and industry, the Children of the most abject and criminal among the 
vagrant and profligate Poor; by these means more effectually to alleviate 
human misery, and to oppose the progress of vice.”” The poem itself de- 
plored in heroic couplets the plight of children of the poor, whose 
innocence failed to arouse the pity of the world and whose sufferings 


1 Garland Greever, A Wilishire Parson and His Friends (Boston and New York, 
1926), p. 20. 

* Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Griggs (Oxford, 1956), 
I, 35 2. 

5 Collected Letters, 11, 865, n. The note is contributed by Rossiter. 
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inevitably resulted in “early vice” (1. 26). It concluded with high 
praise for the Philanthropic Society, which, “by pure compassion 
taught” (1. 73), helped these children 


to climb 
The arduous height where Virtue sits serene. (Il. to0-101) 


and with a word of consolation addressed to the “Lost mother’’: 
Yet think—one hope remains when thou art dead; 
Thy houseless child, thy little one, 
Shall not look round, defenceless and alone, 
For one to guide her youth... . (ll. 155, 158-61) 


The final lines depicted “Charity” leading the children to “pure Re- 
ligion’s holy shrine,” where she committed them to the “GOD OF 
LOVE” (ll. 193-96). 

Coleridge’s ‘“‘Anthem” is not a transcription of Bowles’ Verses, 
but may fairly be called an adaptation. Coleridge has made altera- 
tions, but alterations must be made if one is to convert a poem such 
as Bowles’ Verses into an anthem. Heroic couplets, for example, are 
hardly suitable for an anthem, and Coleridge therefore substitutes a 
stanzaic form, retaining the heroic couplet only as the conclusion of 
the stanza; praise of a benevolent society is also hardly suitable, and 


Coleridge therefore substitutes praise of God, who is now represented 
as the moving force behind benevolent societies: 


[God] bids Compassion seek the realms of woe 
To heal the wounded and to raise the low.... _ (Il. 15-16) 


Although the first four lines, 
SERAPHS! around th’ Eternal’s seat who throng 
With tuneful ecstasies of praise: 
O! teach our feeble tongues like yours the song 
Of fervent gratitude to raise—, 


owe nothing to Bowles, they can be regarded as a convention of the 
anthem; and even the thought expressed in the last two lines, al- 
though also not borrowed from the Verses, is demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the form. Since Bowles was commending human benev- 
olence, he could stress the fact of human suffering without asking how 
such suffering could be reconciled with the goodness of God; but 
since Coleridge is commending divine benevolence he cannot stress 
the fact without at the same time implying the question. Unlike 
Bowles, therefore, Coleridge must make some attempt to “justify 
the ways of God to men,” and he does so in the lines, 
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But soon [man’s] path the sun of Love shall warm; 
And each glad scene look brighter for the storm! (Il. 31-32) 


Otherwise Coleridge’s poem proceeds in much the same way as 
Bowles’. It begins by describing the sufferings of the children of the 
poor, moves on to recount the effect of compassion, and concludes 
with an admonition to the mother of the “‘babes”’ to “cease thy wail- 
ings drear”’ (ll. 25-26). Although the second stanza implies that Cole- 
ridge’s point of view is essentially humanitarian, this implication is 
corrected in the third stanza, which makes it clear that his position is 
identical with that of Bowles. Like Bowles, he is not concerned with 
human suffering as such, but with “early vice,’’ which is the conse- 
quence of such suffering; and, like Bowles, too, he supposes that true 
benevolence will express itself in moral and religious instruction rather 
than in acts of charity. Coleridge is, in fact, heavily indebted to 
Bowles for the conclusion of this stanza. According to Coleridge, 


The young uncultur’d mind imbibes the ray, 
And Vice reluctant quits th’ expected prey. (ll. 23-24) 


According to Bowles: 


Guilt, shrinking at the sight, in deep dismay 
Flies cowering, and resigns his wonted prey. (ll. 145-46) 


There are numerous lines in which Coleridge’s choice of a word or 

a phrase is too similar to Bowles’ to be dismissed as coincidental. The 
word seek in the line already cited, “And bids Compassion seek the 
realms of woe,” was used in the same context in the ‘“‘advertisement”’ 
to Bowles’ Verses, the Philanthropic Society being commended for 
“seeking out’’ the children of “the vagrant and profligate Poor.’’ Mean- 
while, the lines addressed by Bowles to “Lost mother” (I. 156) are 
addressed by Coleridge to “lorn mother” (I. 25); and Bowles’ phrase, 
“‘pinest in life’s gloom” (l. 63), becomes with Coleridge “unpitied 
pine” (1. 13). Many of these parallelisms involve personifications, with 
which both poems are heavily studded. For example, Coleridge’s 
line, ‘‘Who bade the child of Woe no longer sigh” (1. 7), seems to owe 
something to Bowles’ bidding, “From your dark bed, children of woe, 
arise!” (1. 134). Similarly, Coleridge’s phrase, ‘‘Want’s dark vale” 
(1. 21), suggests Bowles’ phrase, ‘“‘Want’s dismal ceil’ (1. 175) ; and Cole- 
ridge’s line, “‘Sees cheerless Want unpitied pine” (1. 13), seems to be a 
condensation of the opening lines of the Verses: 

When Want, with wasted mien and haggard eye, 

Retires in silence to her cell to die; 

When o’er her child she hangs with speechless dread, 
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Faint and despairing of to-morrow’s bread; .. . 
Who thee, poor infant, that with aspect bland 
Dost stretch forth innocent thy helpless hand, 
Shall pitying then protect. .. . (ll. 1-4, 7-9) 


Although Bowles did not say that God “bids Compassion seek the 
realms of woe,” he did say that the promoters of the Philanthropic 
Society were “thus, by pure compassion taught” (1. 173); and, although 
he did not call Compassion “the meek-eyed Power,” he did speak of 
“meek Compassion” (1. 109). Both Bowles and Coleridge hail the 
arrival of Compassion in “the realms of woe” with exclamations. 
Bowles was perhaps more dramatic: 
But oh, sweet Charity! what sounds were those 

That met the listening ear... . 

Come, hapless orphans! ye who never saw 

A tear of kindness shed on your cold straw. 

(ll. 105-106, 113-14) 


Coleridge is exultant: 


She comes! She comes! the meek-eyed Power I see 
With liberal hand that loves to bless; 
The clouds of Sorrow at her presence flee; 
Rejoice! rejoice! ye Children of Distress! (Il. 16-20) 


The parallelism of metaphor in the two poems is similarly striking. 
In the main, Bowles relied upon three comparisons, and Coleridge, 
who once observed, “It is among the chief excellencies of Bowles, that 
his imagery appears almost always prompted by the surrounding 
Scenery,’ evidently saw no reason to alter them. First, Bowles com- 
pared saffering and vice with a winter tempest: 


[Thus] fortune’s storms with dismal shadow lower. (l. 17) 


Scuds the dreer sleet upon the whirlwind borne, 
And scowls the landscape clouded and forlorn! 
So fades, so perishes frail Virtue’s hue. (ll. 49-51) 


And night and tempest mingle in the Heart! (1. 88) 

. .. unsheltered outcasts! ye abide 

The bitter driving wind, the freezing sky. (ll. r10-11) 
The same comparison forms the conclusion of the ‘‘Anthem”’: 


Unkindly cold and tempest shrill 
In Life’s morn oft the traveller chill, 
But soon his path the sun of Love shall warm; 
And each glad scene look brighter for the storm! (ll. 29-32) 


4 Collected Letters, 1, 139. 
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Second, Bowles compared vice and suffering with clouds or darknes: 
virtue and happiness with sunlight or moonlight: 


[He] never met with joy the morning light. (l. 15) 


Or saw you hand in hand rejoicing stray 
Beneath the morning sun... . (ll. 131-32) 


A beam of joy now wanders o’er her cheek, 
The pale eye visiting; it leaves it soon, 
As fade the dewy glances of the moon 
Upon some wandering cloud, while slow the ray 
Retires, and leaves more dark the heaven’s wide way. 
(Il. 150-54) 
Meanwhile, new virtues here, as on the wing 
Of morn, from Sorrow’s dreary shade shall spring. (ll. 179-80) 


This comparison appears in the “Anthem” in the line, “The clouds 
of Sorrow at her presence flee” (1. 19). Finally, Bowles compared the 
effect of benevolence upon the poor with a cave suddenly penetrated 
by beams of light: 


Far from the springtide gale, and joyous day, 
In the deep caverns of Despair ye lay. (ll. 121-22) 


In caves where peace ne’er smiled, where joy ne’er came... . 
. where famine and despair 
Sat silent ’mid the damp and lurid air, 
The soothing voice is heard; a beam of light 
Is cast upon their features, sunk and white. (ll. 135, 137-40) 


[They] have sought 
Want’s dismal cell, and pale as from the dead 
To life and light the speechless orphan led. (ll. 174-76) 


In the “Anthem” this comparison is implied rather than specified, but 
the implication is enough in the phrase, “realms of woe”’ (1.15), and 
in the lines, 


The beams that play around her head 
Thro’ Want’s dark vale their radiance spread: 
The young uncultur’d mind imbibes the ray, 
And Vice reluctant quits th’ expected prey. (ll. 21-24) 


It is clear from Bowles’ account that Vice is frightened away by the 
radiance. 

The question remains: when was the “Anthem” written? Unfor- 
tunately, there is no present answer. The only extant manuscript 
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copy of the poem is undated; there is no mention of an “Anthem” 
in Coleridge’s letters or notebooks. The single reference to Bowles’ 
Verses occurs in a letter to Southey, dated July 13, 1794, when Cole- 
ridge suggests a passage from this work as a possible “motto,’’* with- 
out, however, identifying the quotation. The fact that the title of 
another of Coleridge’s early poems, “Progress of Vice,” is identical 
with the last three words of Bowles’ “advertisement” may or may not 
be significant; in either event, it is not very helpful since this poem 
also is not definitively dated.? One can say only that the “Anthem” 
was probably, although not certainly, written before Coleridge left 
Christ’s Hospital in August, 1791, and it may have been written as 
early as March, 1790; at least, the existence of Bowles’ pamphlet was 
noted by two journals during that month.*® 

Since, in comparison with his other early poems, the “Anthem” 
is not without merit, one may wonder why Coleridge saw fit to conceal 
it until 1834. The explanation probably is that he would have found 
the publication embarrassing. Although the similarity to Bowles’ 
Verses would have been unnoticed by most readers, for the Verses 
were not widely read, it would not have been unnoticed by Bowles 
himself. In 1802 Coleridge wrote to William Sotheby, “I well remem- 


ber, that . .. Southey [once] observed to me, that you, I, & himself had 
all done ourselves harm by suffering our admiration of Bowles to bub- 
ble up too often on the surface of our Poems.’ Since his own “ad- 
miration” never “bubbled” more vigorously than it did in the 
“Anthem,” Coleridge probably felt that he could at least save himself 
further “harm” by suppressing the poem. 


5 E. H. Coleridge dates the ‘“‘Anthem” 17809, citing as his authority “MS. 0.” See 
The Complete Poetical W orks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Oxford, 1912), 1, 5. This manu- 
script is now in the British Museum (Add. 47551), and, in a “rough handlist” of the 
poems contained in it, the “Anthem” is again dated 1789. However, I understand from 
correspondence with Mr. Skeat and Mr. Wright, Deputy Keepers of Manuscripts, 
that their date is tentative, based upon the authority of E. H. Coleridge. E. H. 
Coleridge, meanwhile, seems to have no authority, since none of the poems in the manu- 
script is dated, nor is the manuscript itself dated, although it is commonly supposed 
to cover the years 1789-92. 

6 Collected Letters, 1, 86. 

7E. H. Coleridge dates this poem 1790; but again his authority seems to be 
“MS. 0.” 

8 Analytical Review, v1 (1790), 327-28; Critical Review, LX1x (1790), 353-54. Other 
journals did not review the work until the end of the year. See Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Lx (Nov., 1790), 1019; Monthly Review, n.s. tv (Sept.—Dec., 1790), 91-93. Although most 
of Bowles’ sonnets appeared in journals before they were collected as a volume, con- 
siderable searching has convinced me that the Verses appeared only in pamphlet form. 

® Collected Letters, u, 855. 
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While Geoffrey Chaucer was never “ful ofte tyme” knight of the 
shire, as his son Thomas was later to be,' his situation and career were 
such that he was always in a good position to have cognizance of par- 
liamentary affairs. That he had particular reasons for regretting the 
course of the one parliament he did attend as knight of the shire there 
can be no doubt.? That his experience in the Michaelmas parliament 
of 1386 had literary as well as personal repercussions is the argument 
of this paper, wherein we hope to show that Chaucer’s sorrow over 
the political crisis of the autumn of 1386 found its way into his Troilus, 
which must have been completed soon thereafter. 

The cause of Chaucer’s grief was the plight of his friends and pa- 
trons, some of whom had the misfortune of being on the losing side in a 
bitter and bloody political crisis. In July of 1386, Chaucer’s principal 
patron, John of Gaunt, had departed for Spain, leaving his nephew 
Richard II to hold his own against his more predatory and cantanker- 
ous magnates. The king’s failure to do so reflected the weakness of 
both the monarchy and the Lancastrian party upon which Chaucer 
was dependent. Led by Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, 
younger brother of John of Gaunt and uncle of the king, the opposi- 
tion assault augured ill for all who had incurred this irascible leader’s 
wrath. The king was threatened with deposition and saddled with 
a commission of magnates.’ His able chancellor, Michael de la Pole, 
earl of Suffolk, was impeached in an absurd, wrongheaded, and ir- 


1 Thomas represented Oxfordshire fourteen times and was Speaker in five parlia- 
ments. For his career see J. S. Roskell, The Commons in the Parliament of 1422 (Man- 
chester, 1954), pp. 165-67. That he was Geoffrey’s son no longer seems open to question; 
E. A. Greening Lamborn, “The Arms on the Chaucer Tomb at Ewelme,” Oxoniensia, 
Vv (1940), 78-93. 

* His attendance at the parliament of 1386 has already been discussed but not re- 
lated either to his loss of office or to any specific literary effect. See Florence R. Scott, 
“Chaucer and the Parliament of 1386,” Speculum, xvi (1943), 80-86. 

5 Chronicor; Henrici Knighton, ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series, 1889-95), 11, 219; 
Statutes of the Reaim, 11, 39-43. 
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responsible proceeding.* Robert de Vere, whom Richard in a master- 
piece of bad timing had just made duke of Ireland, had recently an- 
tagonized Gloucester by abandoning his wife, the latter’s niece, for 
one of the queen’s waiting women. Within a year de Vere was appealed 
for treason and on his way to final exile.’ Nicholas Brembre, several 
times mayor of London, had tangled with Gloucester several years 
before and, while there was only sniping at him in the parliament of 
1386, it was the beginning of the end.* He was appealed with de Vere 
and subsequently tried and hanged. Simon Burley, constable of Dover 
castle, who was similarly unfortunate in having had one of Gloucester’s 
servants manhandled while in his jurisdiction, was favored with be- 
heading because of his former service as a Knight of the Garter.? Two 
things should be noted about these victims of Gloucester’s animus. 
Their positions were rendered precarious from the moment of Glouces- 
ter’s ascendancy in the parliament of 1386, and two of them, Brem- 
bre and Burley,* were close associates of Geoffrey Chaucer, who him- 
self did not escape this parliament unscathed. 

Among the petitions presented at this session was one calling for 
the removal of all controllers of customs with life terms (Rot. Parl., 
III, 223). The king’s answer was evasive but action was swift. Almost 
within a fortnight of the adjournment of parliament (see n. 33, below) 
Chaucer lost both his controllerships, one of which he had held from 
the previous reign. Chaucer’s dismissal has baffled commentators even 
in recent years.® Yet, under the circumstances, it should occasion no 


‘ N. B. Lewis, “Article VII of the Impeachment of Michael de la Pole in 1386,” 
English Historical Review, Xiu (1927), 402-07; M. V. Clarke, Fourteenth Century Studies 
(Oxford, 1937), pp. 36-52. As has been rightly pointed out, his “only crime was his 
willingness to admit that Richard was now grown up.” V. H. Galbraith, “A New Life 
of Richard II,” History, xxvi (1942), 231. 

5 Anthony Steel, Richard II (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 111-12, 136, 149, 154. 

®* Ruth Bird, The Turbulent London of Richard II (London, 1949), pp. 48-49; 
Rotuli Parliamentorum, 111, 225-27; Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ed. 
H. T. Riley (Rolls Series, 1863-64), 1, 150. 

7 Calendar of the Close Rolls, 1381-1385, p. 499; Anthony Steel, op. cit., pp. 157-60. 

’ Brembre was Chaucer’s associate in the customs service and Simon Burley was 
known to him either through his brother John Burley, who accompanied Chaucer on a 
diplomatic mission in 1376, or through their association in Kent. Both Chaucer and 
Burley were members of the Commission of Peace for Kent in 1386. See the Life 
Records of Chaucer, tv, 259-61; F. R. Scott, op. cit., 81; D. S. Brewer, Chaucer (Lon- 
don, 1953), pp. 55, 179-80; J. R. Hulbert, Chaucer’s Official Life (Menasha, Wis., 
1912), pp. 37-38, 48-49, 60-61. Hulbert’s account of the political factions is somewhat 
confused. 

* F. R. Scott, op. cit., 84-85. The attempt to associate Chaucer’s fall from favor 
with the decline of Alice Perrers is highly conjectural; Haldeen Braddy, ‘Chaucer and 
Dame Alice Perrers,” Speculum, xxi (1946), 222-28. 
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surprise. The collectors with whom Chaucer served were none other 
than Nicholas Brembre and the new mayor, Nicholas Exton, with 
whose faction Chaucer seems to have been in close contact and 
sympathy. As though this were not enough in the way of unhappy 
associations, one of the largest assignments on the London customs 
had been made to the duke of Gloucester for £500 to be paid in equal 
half-yearly installments. Under Chaucer’s controllership these pay- 
ments were considerably in arrears. In the two years following his 
dismissal the annuity was paid in full, and Gloucester and his co- 
appellants received an assignment of £20,000 on the London customs. 
It is not difficult to understand how an investigation, pursuant to the 
petition in the Michaelmas parliament, carried out by a government 
so recently intimidated by Gloucester, would have revealed the per- 
formance of controller Chaucer as unsatisfactory.’® 

If the rising of parliament and his fall from favor assured Chaucer 
of more leisure to write, his experience in the parliament of 1386 
could only have given him cause to complain. He himself had managed 
to survive the bitter disputes raging both in London and at West- 
minster. Some of his friends and associates did not. What must have 
impressed him heavily was the inanity of the proceedings and the 
vindictiveness that motivated them, the weakness of the king’s 
government and the inability of anyone to do anything about it. The 
last quarter of the fourteenth century witnessed several such assaults 
by the magnates on the royal administration, and the parliaments in 
which these attacks occurred were notorious for the way they could be 
induced to condemn in one session what they had accepted in a pre- 
vious one, and then with one assent reverse themselves yet again." 
The satire of Richard the Redeless provides some insight into the man- 
ner in which this manipulation of opinion in parliament was accom- 
plished.” Adam of Usk, for example, was exasperated with the com- 
mission through which Gloucester and the other magnates sought to 
rule the king and the realm. “Sed, pro dolor!” he remarked of its ap- 


10 Hubert Hall, A History of the Custom-Revenue in England (London, 1885), 1, 
10-12; Il, 220-25. J. R. Hulbert, op. cit., pp. 42-47. 

1H. G. Richardson, “John of Gaunt and the Parliamentary Representation of 
Lancashire,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xxi (1938), 175-222, and thesame 
author’s “The Commons in Medieval Politics,” Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 4th Series, xxviii (1946), 21-45. 

12 Mabel Day and Robert Steele, eds., Mum and the Sothsegger (EETS, OS, 190, 
1936), pp. 23-26, 104-106; Helen M. Cam, Liberties and Communities in Medieval 
England (Cambridge, 1944), pp. 230-35; Ruth Mohl, “‘Theories of Monarchy in Mum 
and the So:hsegger,”” PMLA, .rx (1944), 26-44; Arthur B. Ferguson, “The Problem 
of Counsel in Mum and the Sothsegger,” Studies in the Renaissance, (1955), 67-83. 
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pointment, “ad infrascripta tedia.’* Even at the time of the much 
celebrated Good Parliament of 1376, Thomas Brinton took a dim view 
of the effectiveness of parliamentary proceedings. It was good that the 
prelates, lords, and commons should be called to parliament “ad 
tractandum et declarandum de regimine bono regni. Sed quid proderit 
puncta parliamenti tractare et facta transgressorum publice declarare 
nisi post declaracionem sequatur penalis execucio debita in hac parte, 
cum frustra sint iura nisi sint qui iura debite exequantur?’’™ Like 
John Bromyard before him," Brinton believed there was too much 


3 Chronicon Adae de Usk, ed. E. M. Thompson (London, 1876), p. 4. 

™ The Sermons of Thomas Brinton, Bishop of Rochester (1373-1389), ed. M. A. 
Devlin (Camden Society, 1954), 1, 315-16. 

4 John Bromyard, Summa Predicantium (Nuremberg, 1518), ‘Consilium,” Article 
ITT (fol. lxiiv a): “Sed podagram patitur atque cirogram: et ista infirmitas communiter 
sequitur parlamenta moderna: ubi multa dantur consilia: sed nulla sit in opere excutio. 
Ideo merito vocatum est nomen eius parlamentum: quia ibi multa loquntur: sed in 
toto vel magna parte est postmodum mentitum: quod ibi fuit locutum et ordinatum.” 
(But he suffers gout and arthritis, that infirmity which generally afflicts modern parliaments, where many 
counsels are given but no decision put into operation. For that reason its name is rightly called ‘parliament,’ 
because many things are said there, but afterwards what was said and decreed is entirely, or in great part, 
revoked.) [The image is that of a sick man who can talk, but who cannot move or do anything.] 

By way of explanation of this situation in parliament, Bromyard has this to say 
in Article VIII (fol. lxiiiv b): “Est ergo radix mali consilii in petente consilium. Quia 
revera moderno tempore multi non petunt consilium: sed potius consilium deter- 
minant antequam petant. Determinant enim apud seipsos vel forte cum uno secretius 
quo modo erit: et postea propter modum alios convocant ad consilia et parlamenta 
sua: et tunc negocium [sic] proponitur quasi vellet de dubio consilium accipere: sed 
tum in proponendo circumstantias et conditiones adiungit: unam partem aggravantes 
per quas cognoscitur ad quam partem dominus inclinat: et quam prius determinavit: 
et quam vult finaliter habere. Prelati ergo et alii consiliarii qui se ibi habere deberent 
sicut antiquitus solebant ad modum sacerdotum: dicentes, Dominus vobiscum: sanum 
consilium dando: secondum deum et rationem: facti sunt in modernis consiliis et 
parlamentis loco clericorum respondentium amen: quia ad illiud quod vident dominos 
velle fieri. Respondent amen: ita fiat. Et sic illi qui liberi reprehendebant et detra- 
hebant factis dominorum in hospitiis suis vel antequam essent de consilio dominorum 
postquam fiunt consiliarii vel confessores eis assentiunt. Et est de eis in hoc casu sicut 
de avibus qui in nemore libere cantant secundum consuetudinem naturam: sed in 
cavea cantant et loquuntur sicut audiunt homines ibi loqui: anglicum vel gallicum: 
et sic de aliis discunt enim [sic for etiam] linguam patrie: quo ad aliqua verba: Ita tales 
non volucres celi sed inferni: congregati adinvicem: quando quaestio fit a principe vel 
potente ubi potest habere pecuniam pro guerris vel pro matrimonio filie vel huiusmodi: 
unus illorum qui forte habet primam vocem in atrio principis: cum quo fuit dominus 
confederatus antequam ad consilium convenirent: Respondit dicens: oportet vos habere 
taxam populi vestri: vel decimum denarium ecclesie quia ad illos subditos vestros 
oportet vos habere in necessitatibus vestris recursum: postea petitur a secundo et 
tertio et omnes dicunt quod primus bene dixit: quia nullus vult offendere. Ultimo 
petitur a confessore qui dicit: mihi videtur quod bene dicut qui [sic for quae] si non 
esset in cavea illa aliter cantaret: sed ibi avis illa ingeniosa didicit loqui sicut alios 
audivit: de quo Nee. xiii. loquebatur secundum linguam populi.” 


(Therefore the root of bad counsel is in the seeking of counsel, because in recent times many do not actually 
seek counsel but rather determine their own counsel before seeking it. For they make up their own minds 
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talking and not enough doing; what was needed was not “locutores 
sed factores.’’ He likened the assembly to the fabled parliament of 





by themselves, or decide with one person secretly, what the counsel will be; and afterwards, according to 
custom, they call others to the Council and its parliament, and then business is proposed as if the lord 
wished to receive counsel while in doubt. But in making the proposal he adds circumstances and conditions 
which make one side appear worse. In this way it becomes known to which side the lord inclines, and what 
he determined beforehand, and what he finally wishes to have. As a consequence the prelates and the other 
counselors—who ought to conduct themselves there as they did in ancient times according to the fashion 
of priests, saying, “The Lord be with you,” and giving sound counsel according to God and reason—instead 
conduct themselves in modern counsels and parliaments in the fashion of clerics who answer, “Amen.” 
Because in this case they see what the lords wish to be done, they reply, “Amen, so be it.” And so those free 
men, who reproved and censured the deeds of the lords while they were in their own dwellings, before they 
took part in the counsels of the lords, now, after they have become counselors or confessors to them, agree 
with them. It is the same way with these men in this case as it is with birds who sing freely in the forest 
according to their natural inclinations, but in a bird cage [a pun: also ‘a place of assembly’) sing and speak 
just as they hear others speak there, English or French. So it is with these counselors who also learn the 
language of the country, even down to specific phrases; therefore they are not birds of heaven, but of 
hell. They congregate on both sides, and when a plea is made by a leader or powerful man, asking how he 
can obtain money for the wars, or for the marriage of a daughter, or some such thing, one of the counselors— 
who, as chance would have it, has the first voice in the hall of the leader, and with whom the lord had con- 
spired before they met at the Council—teplies, saying, “It is fitting that you either put a tax upon your 
people, or obtain ten denarii from the Church, for in your needs it is fitting that you should fall back upon 
your subjects.” Then the lord is urged on by a second, and a third, and all say that the first man spoke well, 
for no one wishes to offend the lord. And finally he is even urged on hy his confessor who says, “It seems to 
me that all of them are right!””—his confessor who, if he had not been in that bird cage [or, assembly] would 
have sung another note. But in the hall of the lord that clever bird learned to speak just as he heard others 
speak. Concerning such a person Nehemias [2 Esdras, xiii, 24] says, “He spoke according to the language 
of the people.”) 

We are indebted for transcripts of these two passages to Mr. David Pingree of 
Harvard University, and for help with the translations to Mr. J. William Hunt of 
Georgetown University. 

For the identity of Bromyard see W. A. Pantin, The English Church in the Four- 
teenth Century (Cambridge, 1955), p. 147 n. 2. Bromyard’s use of the bird simile is 
interesting in the light of Chaucer’s Parliament of Fowls; the simile was a familiar 
one. 

Certainly Chaucer’s picture of the activities of the birds at his parliament is no 
less realistic because it is allegorical; we can readily imagine burgesses, lords, and 
knights of the shire acting like the poet’s fowls. 

The noyse of foules for to ben delyvered 

So loude rong, “Have don, and lat us wende!” 
That wel wende I the wode hadde al toshyvered. 
“Com of! they criede, “allas, ye wol us shende! 
Whan shal youre cursede pletynge have an ende? 
How sholde a juge eyther parti leve 

For ye or nay, withouten any preve?” 


The goos, the cokkow, and the doke also 
So creyede, “Kek kek! kokkow! quek quek!’”’ hye, 
That thourgh myne eres the noyse wente tho. (ll. 491-500) 


Moreover, Chaucer’s language in the Parliament of Fowls often suggests a real parlia- 
mentary meeting. Nature presides over the birds on St. Valentine’s Day, “By my 
statut and thorgh my governaunce,” (1. 387) and the “foules of ravyne” choose their 
spokesman “by pleyn eleccioun” (1. 528); the waterfowls hold a caucus and choose 
the goose to be their spokesman. 

The water-foules han here hedes leid 

Togedere, and of a short avysement, 

Whan everych hadde his large golee seyd, 

They seyden sothly, al be oon assent, 
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rats and mice, more fearful than mindful of its duty.’* Thus parlia- 
ment was the creature of its controllers, and whether the realm was 
dominated by king or magnates, important political decisions in the 
fourteenth century were apt to be made elsewhere than in parliament 
—more likely in the privy councils of the monarch or his rivals, or at 
places like Boroughbridge or Radcot Bridge. But wherever made, they 
generally received the solemn sanction of parliamentary ratification. 

Despite the fact that Chaucer became involved in this kind of 
parliamentary manipulation in 1386, and despite the fact that he was 
a political dependent for most of his life, literary critics have indicated 
that his writings are all but free of political allusions.'? Caution on 
Chaucer’s part is understandable for, although he was close to the 
Court and the Lancastrian factions, he would have been rash to align 
himself openly, in writing, against a third powerful faction. “Scripta 
manent”’ and the price of displeasure was high. That Chaucer, how- 
ever, may have used a subterfuge to comment on the political in- 
justices and folly which he witnessed remains a possibility, and that is 
what he appears to have done in his Troilus. 

Since Root’s admirable edition of this poem, little has been said 
about its dating. In his analysis of the available information, Root 


declared that the poem “was completed and given to the public be- 
tween the Spring of 1385 and the end of the year 1386, or, at the very 
latest, the early months of 1387.’"'* In recent years nothing new has 
been brought to light either to sustain or upset this conclusion.'® 
Yet, there is still room for speculation. 





How that the goos, with here facounde gent, 
“That so desyreth to pronounce oure nede, 
Shal telle oure tale,” and preyede “God hire spede!”’ (Il. 554-Go) 


There is also an apparent parallel between the song of the fowls at the end of their 
parliament, “As yer by yer was alwey hir usance,” and the banquets which were held 
at the close of English parliaments. See The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robin- 
son (Cambridge, Mass., 1957), pp. 792, 314-18; The Anonimalle Chronicle 1333-1381, 
ed. V. H. Galbraith (Manchester, 1927), p. 94; T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administra- 
tive History of Mediaeval England (Manchester, 1920-33), 111, 62-63, 304, 318, 437. 

16 The Sermons of Thomas Brinton, 1, 317; G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in 
Medieval England (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 582, 584. 

17 J. R. Hulbert, of. cit., pp. 71-72, and see n. 27 below. 

18 The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, ed. R. K. Root (Princeton, 1945), p. xiv. All 
quotations from the poem are from this edition. 

19 Professor Tatlock constantly urged an earlier dating for Troilus, believing that 
the poem was completed by 1377 and revised after 1380. See his Development and 
Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (Chaucer Society, 2nd Series, no. 37, 1907), pp. 15-343 
modifications of his argument may be found in ‘“The Date of the Troilus: and Minor 
Chauceriana,” MLN, t (1935), 277 ff., and The Mind and Art of Chaucer (Syracuse, 
1950), pp. 49-51. In “The Date of Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love,” MP, xxvi (1928), 
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Some years ago Carleton Brown indicated that Chaucer had made 
an extensive and apparently significant change in his sources for the 
Troilus.° At the beginning of Book Four of the poem a parliament is 
held at Troy to determine whether a Greek plan for exchanging pris- 
oners were acceptable: should Criseyde, a Trojan woman and the 
daughter of the traitor Calchas, be given in return for Antenor? 
Chaucer’s principal source, Boccaccio’s Filostrato, has a brief and 
vague account of this problem. Boccaccio simply says that the Greek 
embassy appeared before Priam, his sons, and the Lords, and that at 
un parlamento they quickly agreed to the request of the Greeks. 
Criseyde would be handed over even though she was not a prisoner.” 
In Chaucer’s other sources, the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte- 
Maure and the Historia Destructionis Troiae of Guido delle Colonne, 
the circumstances surrounding this exchange are described more fully. 
Benoit tells of a parlement where Priam himself makes the decision 
regarding Criseyde (Briseida); Priam’s hatred for her turncoat father 
is such that he is only too happy to make the exchange. 

«Aler s’en puet, tienge sa veie; 
Qu’il ne het rien», co lor dit, «tant 
Come le vieil, le soduiant; 


Ne vueut que rien que a lui taigne 
En sa cité seit ne remaigne>.” 





17-29, Ramona Bressie has argued that Usk’s poem was written between December, 
1384, and June, 1385. Since Usk shows familiarity with the revised version of the 
Troilus, this would mean that Chaucer had finished the poem by 1384. This seems 
doubtful because an astrological allusion in the Troilus (III, 624-28) refers to what 
happened in May, 1385; see R. K. Root and H. N. Russell, “A Planetary Date for 
Chaucer’s Troilus,” PMLA, xxxr1x (1924), 48-63. Furthermore, Miss Bressie’s as- 
sumption, drawn from Skeat, that the Testament of Love could not have been written in 
two or three months (the length of Usk’s last imprisonment) is suspect. Nothing is 
more evident from a reading of the Testament than that it is a carelessly composed work 
which was swiftly put together. See Chaucerian and Other Pieces, ed. W. W. Skeat 
(Oxford, 1897), pp. xix, xxii, 1-145. An elaboration of Tatlock’s argument has ap- 
peared recently; John J. O’Connor, “The Astronomical Date of Chaucer’s Troilus,” 
JEGP, tv (1956), 556-62. O’Connor rightly emphasizes the thematic importance of 
the conjunction in Bk. III, but his argument that Chaucer would not have used a con- 
junction in a “particular” way because medieval astrologers interpreted conjunctions in 
a “general” way is not convincing. Moreover, his claim that a contemporary allusion 
would “constitute a pointless shattering of poetic illusion” is out of place. There are 
many anachronisms in the Troilus, including the anglicized Trojan parliament. Root’s 
analysis of the dating of Troilus in his edition (pp. xiv—xx) is still generally accepted. 

* “Another Contemporary Allusion in Chaucer’s Troilus,” MLN, xxvi (1911), 
208-11. 

* The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio, trans. by N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick 
(Philadelphia, 1929), pp. 290-93. 

™ Le Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans, SATF (Paris, 1904-12), 11, 276. 
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In Guido’s account the same scene is made more dramatic by 
Priam’s insistence that Criseyde (Briseyda) be exchanged despite the 
entreaties of those Trojans who wish her to remain in Troy. 


Hic Calcas pro predicta filia sua Briseyda regem 
Agamemnon et alios Grecos reges sollicite 
deprecatur ut predictam filiam suam a rege 
Priamo, si placent, exposcant ut eam restituat 
patri suo. Qui eidem regi Priamo preces 
plurimas obtulerunt. Sed Troyani contra 
Calcantem antis(ti)tem multum inpingunt, 
asserentes eum esse nequissimum proditorem 

et ideo morte dignum. Sed Priamus ad 
petitionem Grecorum inter commutacionem 
Anthenoris et regis Thoas Briseydam uoluntarie 
relaxauit.* 


Now in each of Chaucer’s sources the role of the parliament is in- 
significant. Boccaccio quickly dismisses the business and Benoit de- 
scribes the parlement in order to show Priam’s anger against Calchas. 
Guido, moreover, has Priam act autocratically against the wishes of 
some of his people, an action which is almost completely reversed in 
Chaucer’s account. In Chaucer’s Troilus Priam is first pushed into 
the background by a bullying parliament which is eager to exchange 
Criseyde; then Chaucer has Hector speak against the exchange and, 
by so doing, has him represent the voice of reason and chivalry. What 
is done with Criseyde becomes a problem in political justice. 

Ector, which that wel the Grekis herde, 

For Antenor how they wolde han Criseyde, 

Gan it withstonde, and sobrely answerde: 

“Sires, she nys no prisoner,”’ he seyde; 

“T not on yow who that this charge leyde, 

But, on my part, ye may eftsone hem telle, 

We usen here no wommen for to selle.” (IV, 176-82) 


The language is strong and the sentiment accords with what Chaucer 
has already said about the friendship of Hector for Criseyde.™ But 
parliament decides to do the very opposite, rudely and impulsively 
rejecting the wisdom of Hector’s judgment. 

The noyse of peple up sterte thanne at ones, 

As breme as blase of straw iset on fire; 


For infortune it wolde, for the nones, 
They sholden hire confusioun desire. 


%3 Historia Destructionis Troiae, ed. N. E. Griffin (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), p. 161. 
% Troilus and Criseyde, 1, 106-26; II, 1450-56; and see Root’s note to IV, 176-96. 
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“Ector,” quod they, “what goost may yow enspire, 
This womman thus to shilde, and don us leese 
Daun Antenor,—a wrong wey now ye chese,— 


“That is so wys and ek so bold baroun, 

And we han nede of folk, as men may se. 

He is ek on the grettest of this town. 

O Ector, lat tho fantasies be! 

O kyng Priam,” quod they, “thus syggen we, 

That al oure vois is to forgon Criseyde”’; 

And to deliveren Antenor they preyde. (IV, 183-96) 


Comparison of Chaucer’s sources with this account, makes it clear that 
Chaucer’s parliament has no significant connection with them, and 
is his own creation. It is clear also that Chaucer has shifted the re- 
sponsibility for the decision to exchange Criseyde, and for the later 
treachery of Antenor, onto the shoulders of parliament. This assembly, 
and not the King nor the Princes of Troy, causes the subsequent polit- 
ical catastrophe. Thus, entirely new conditions exist in Chaucer’s 
noisy and foolish “Trojan parliament,’™ and Professor Brown was 


% The identification of Troy with London was an old one, dating back to Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae (ed. Acton Griscom and Robert Ellis 
Jones [London, 1929], pp. 239, 252) where we are told that London was originally called 
“New Troy.” Moreover, in 1386 the identification of a fictional parliament in Troy 
with a real parliament in London would have been easily recognized since the connection 
between the two cities had been newly resurrected with special political significance. 
Thus we are told that when Chaucer’s associate, Nicholas Brembre, was executed in 
1388—less than a year and a half after the beginning of his downfall in the parliament 
of 1386 (see n. 6 above)—he had planned to change the name of London to “Little 
Troy.” It was also reported that he intended, with the help of the King, to become 
Duke of “Troy.” 

In Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, 11, 173-74, we read: “Consequenter, judicio 
Dominorum processum est, contra Nicholaum Brambre, militem; qui eidem damna- 
tioni subjacuit, licet plures habuisset intercessores. Hic, ut fertur, nomen Londoniarum 
delevisse meditatus fuerat, et apposuisse scilicet nomen novum scilicet Parvae Trojae; 
cujus urbis et nominis ipse Dux creari statuit, et nominari. Ad perducendum ad 
effectum facilius cogitata, tabellas, sive rotulos, conscribi fecerat, in quibus plura millia 
nominum suorum civium exarata fuerant, quorum in hac parte resistentiam verebatur, 
qui omnes repente jugulati fuissent; sed tamen ante suspensus est, ut praefertur, quam 
ad effectum perduceret meditata.” In Chronicon Henricit Knighton, 11, 293, we find a 
similar report: “Et fertur de eo quod [Brembre] addictari fecerat de talibus suis ad- 
versariis potentioribus de civitate Londoniensi octo mille quingentos et plures; quos 
omnes ut dicebatur nisi deus restitisset proposuerat decapitandos, et ut dicebatur cum 
eisdem instrumentis idem Nicholaus apud Tourehill decapitatus est: pro quo rex 
rogavit et institit penes dominos parliamenti ne distraheretur aut suspenderetur. Hic 
si vixisset dux Troiae factus per regem fuisset. Nam ab antiquo civitas Londoniensis 
Troia minor vocata est; et sic dux de Londoniis esset, mutato nomine Londoniarum in 
nomen Troiae.” 

How much truth there was in these charges is difficult to determine, but there 
must have been some basis in fact for Brembre’s desire to change the name of the city. 
In the light of such a rumor it is possible that Chaucer’s remarks about Antenor were 
partly directed at John of Northampton, former Mayor of London and Brembre’s 
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justified in remarking that Chaucer “has contrived by a series of 
deliberate changes to put a wholly different face on the affair.’ 
Furthermore, by altering the events Chaucer has given himself an 
opportunity to make a philosophical and melancholy observation on 
popular government. 

O Juvenal, lord! soth is thy sentence, 

That litel wyten folk what is to yerne, 

That they ne fynde in hire desir offence; 

For cloude of errour lat hem nat discerne 

What best is; and, lo, here ensaumple as yerne: 

This folk desiren now deliveraunce 

Of Antenor, that broughte hem to meschaunce. 


For he was after traitour to the town 
Of Troye; allas, they quytte hym out to rathe! 
O nyce world, lo thy discrecioun! (IV, 197-206) 


This is as near as Chaucer ever comes to an overt commentary on 
political affairs.?” 

It is clear, then, that in this part of the Troilus Chaucer has 
purposely changed and added to his source material. At the same 
time we must concur with Tatlock’s observation that this Trojan 
parliament has nothing to do with the Peasant’s Revolt of 1381, as 


Professor Brown had thought.”* In the first place, it is not a popular 
mob meeting that Chaucer describes, because the gathering is held by 
the allowance of the King. 


The cause itolde of hire [the Greek ambassadors’] 
comyng, the olde 
Priam, the kyng, ful soone in general 
Let her-upon his parlement to holde, 
Of which theffect rehersen yow I shal. (IV, 141-44) 





rival, who had been arrested and imprisoned at Brembre’s behest. After his trial and 
the commutation of his sentence, he had been forbidden to come within one hundred 
miles of London. See DNB, ‘Northampton or Comberton, John de’ and ‘Brembre, 
Nicholas.’ We do not wish to claim that the section of the Troilus with which we are 
dealing is a strict historical allegory, but rather that Chaucer, in places, is alluding 
indirectly to the contemporary scene. 

% MLN, xxvi, 209. Tatlock oversimplified when he observed that Chaucer simply 
“developed” Boccaccio’s account further; MLN, 1 (1935), 277. 

*7 Chaucer’s attitude toward political affairs is more clearly expressed in this 
quotation than in those cited by F. R. Scott, op. cit., xvi, 85-86, and D. S. Brewer, 
op. cit., pp. 59-60. 

% MLN, t (1935), 277-78. Professor Brown thought that the “peple” and the 
“folk” to whom Chaucer refers (IV, 183, 198) were a popular mob, but the context does 
not support this interpretation; they were the “peple” and the “folk” of parliament 
having the same kind of noisy discussion we find in the Parliament of Fowls. Chaucer 
elsewhere uses “peple” and “folk” to refer to a specific group; see Troilus, Il, 1567 and 
III, 191, and Legend of Good W omen, G 235. 
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The decision, moreover, is rendered by a legislative assembly which is 
headed by a president. 

For which delivered was by parlement, 

For Antenor to yelden out Criseyde, 

And it pronounced by the president, 

Altheigh that Ector “nay” ful ofte preyde; 

That fynaly, what wight that it withseyde, 

It was for nought; it moste ben, and sholde, 

For substaunce of the parlement it wolde. (IV, 211-17) 


And finally, despite the opposition, the conclusion is announced in 
the usual English parliamentary jargon, cum una consensu. 

Pandare, which that at the parlement 

Hadde herd what every lord and burgeys seyde, 

And how ful graunted was, by oon assent, 

For Antenor to yelden so Criseyde.... (IV, 344-47) 


That this decision was made, not by the whim of a mob which the 
King might later ignore, but by an effective political body, is clear 
from what Troilus says himself: even if he asked his father to allow 


Criseyde to remain so that he could marry her, it would be to no 
avail.?® 


“For syn my fader, in so heigh a place 
As parlement, hath hire eschaunge enseled, 
He nyl for me his lettre be repeled.” (IV, 558-60) 


Because the decision could not be put aside lightly, we are to assume 
anachronistically that the lords and burgesses of the Trojan parlia- 
ment have traditional powers which a king is forced to respect. 

What the parliament does in Book Four, therefore, has historical 
and biographical significance as well as thematic importance.*® From 
his good-humored satire on the “political” proceedings in The Parlia- 
ment of Fowls, Chaucer has moved to a more cynical philosophical 
attitude which is in keeping with his own changing political fortunes. 
It seems, too, that his criticism of the government ir. Troy can help us 
reach a more exact date for the completion of his Troilus. 

Root has indicated that the terminus ad quem for the dating of the 
poem can be determined by two other dates; that is, the Troilus was 
completed (1) before Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love, which seems to 
have been composed between November, 1387, and March 4, 1388, 


* As a desperate lover Troilus may be exaggerating his misfortune. 

* Troilus’ dependence on Fortune is emphasized when we see him lose all of his 
bliss because of a parliameniary decision with which he has nothing to do. See D. W. 
Robertson, Jr., “Chaucerian Tragedy,” ELH, x1x (1952), 1-37. 
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when Usk was executed; and (2) before the death of Ralph Strode in 
1387." The activities in the parliament of 1386 and the purposeful 
alterations which Chaucer has made in his sources suggest that he was 
still working on the first draft of the Troilus when the Michaelmas 
session took place, sometime between October and November of 
1386. It is not necessary to assume that Chaucer was just beginning 
to write Book Four at this time for, as Root has observed, we have no 
assurance that he worked consecutively from one episode to another.® 
In any event, he certainly had more leisure to write and revise after 
he lost his controllerships.* 

What we believe Chaucer did is simple enough. Astounded by 
the vindictiveness of his friends’ political adversaries, and being a 
witness to the foolish workings of the parliament he attended, he al- 
tered the sources he was then using; he took what had been said about 
a parliament in a vague and general way by his sources and adapted 
it in a specific, philosophical and melancholy way to suit the con- 
temporary scene and to provide a more immediately dramatic back- 
ground for the action in his poem. If Chaucer was still working on the 
Troilus late in 1386, he nevertheless must ‘have completed it and re- 
vised it by late spring or early summer of 1387. 

Two objections may be made to this argument. First, Tatlock 


has assumed that Chaucer wrote and revised slowly, or at least 
revised after a lapse of several years, and therefore would not have com- 
pleted his work in such brief time. But there is actually no evidence 
to support this view. We have no idea of the speed with which 
Chaucer wrote and we are not sure that he wrote seriatim; further- 


31 See Root’s edition, p. xv; Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces, pp. xxiii—xxiv. 
That Ralph Strode, the lawyer who died in 1387, is the same man whom Chaucer 
calls ‘‘philosophical Strode” seems clear; see Robinson’s summary of the scholarship 
on this problem in The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, p. 838. The last mention of Strode 
which we have been able to find indicates that he was still active on April 27, 1387; 
Calendar of Letter-Books Preserved among the Archives of the Corporation of the City of 
London at the Guildhall, Letter-Book H, ed. Reginald R. Sharpe (London, 1907), p. 306. 
Like Usk, Strode apparently was involved in the dispute in London between Brembre 
and Northampton; Letter-Book H, pp. 83, 208, 245, 287-88. 

® PMLA, xxx1x (1924), 62. 

33 Chaucer had a temporary deputy at the Customs House in November, 1384, and 
he was allowed a permanent deputy in February, 1385; Life-Records of Chaucer, Iv, 
250-51. On November 28, 1386, payment was issued for Chaucer’s and his colleagues’ 
attendance at the parliament which ended that day. Chaucer’s successors were ap- 
pointed to his Customs offices on December 4 and 14, 1386, probably through the 


commission which had been appointed in the parliament. See Life-Records, 1v, 267, 268, 
and T. F. Tout, op. cit., 11, 417. 


% See n. 19 above. 
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more, as Kittredge has remarked, the revision of the Troilus need not 
have taken more than a month or two. The second objection stems 
from the uncertain dating of Usk’s Testament of Love and Strode’s 
death, but even here the conjectural dating is consistent with our 
argument. 

Thus we have a possible date for the completion of the Troilus 
which suits the chronological chain described by Root and Lowes, 
and which coincides with Root’s original conjecture that the poem 
may have been completed in the early months of 1387. Furthermore, 
apart from the problem of dating, we can add Chaucer’s own indirect 
criticism of the English parliament in the fourteenth century to other 
criticisms we already have. 

% The Date of Chaucer's Troilus and Other Chaucer Matters (Chaucer Society, 2nd 
Series, no. 42, 1909), p. 30; see Tatlock, MLN, 1 (1935), 285. 

%* Lowes dated I, 171 of Troilus after January 14, 1382; ‘““The Date of Chaucer’s 


Troilus and Criseyde,” PMLA, xximt (1908), 285-306. Root dated III, 624-28 some- 
time around May, 1385; see n. 19 above. 
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PasTON LetTTeERs. Selected and edited by Norman Davis. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958. Pp. xxx+166. $2. 


In this, the first of the new Clarendon Medieval and Tudor Series, Professor 
Davis has produced an edition, thoroughly satisfactory to the student and 
attractive to the general reader, of ninety-five letters from the great Paston 
collection. Here, with the aid of the meticulous notes on people and places, 
we can follow the just or undeserved gains or reverses of a remarkable family 
during sixty years of the fifteenth century. It is no golden thread; yet, al- 
though it might be argued that the Pastons were remarkable chiefly in 
keeping all their correspondence, something indefinably warm and tragic 
shines through the rolls of worsted and the hay-carts, the dowries and the 
title-deeds, the beaten daughters and the expelled sons. Among its elements 
are the self-conscious pride of the alarming matriarch who can repeat “that 
hosoever schuld dwelle at Paston schulde have nede to conne defende hym 
selfe” (Letter No. 6), the French invaders playing “homely” on Caister 
sands (No. 13), Margery Brews writing her famous valentines to the “‘per- 
sonable” John III, and the doomed flippancy of John II. The family regard 
for books shows up well, even if John II is overeager for Ovid’s naughtinesses 
(No. 47); but it is a pity that nothing more can be revealed about the mysteri- 
ous figures Bernard, who “‘knewe hys sheeld”’ so well (No. 72), and Sir Hugh 
Lavernois (No. 69)—both surely out of Romance. As for the current popu- 
larity of Chaucer, the editor glosses one of Agnes Paston’s gnomic sayings as 
bearing comparison with The Knight’s Tale (No. 44, line 13); it might be 
added that she has, immediately before, turned Chaucer’s “‘Gret reste stant 
in litel besinesse” (Truth, line 10) into “In lityl bysynes lyeth myche reste,” 
as a quotation from her dead husband. 

With its searching scholarship, this selection promises the best for Pro- 
fessor Davis’s forthcoming Early English Text Society edition of the whole 
series. Among smaller attractive features are an overdue note on syntax (p. 
129, note to 10.30), the lucid account of the Paston dynasty in the Introduc- 
tion, and the comments by a line of critics as diverse as Horace Walpole, 
Hannah More, and Virginia Woolf. Further, we are shown how these family 
letters belong to “a tradition of what constituted good prose,” as H. S. 
Bennett puts it. The book will therefore be of great value to the student of 
linguistics, of literary prose, and of social history; and it is for the more gen- 
eral type of student, one who approaches the book without much Middle 
English reading, that the Glossary is sometimes not quite elementary enough. 
Usually, I admit, it leaves nothing to chance, but the following additions 
might make it nearly foolproof: therfor, ‘for it’ (No. 3, 1. 6); quowe, ‘how’ 
(5.19); harm, ‘worry’ (7.59)—at any rate, not the harm of the previous line; 
hidderward, ‘on this account’ (10.11); understande, ‘receive, entertain’ (19.18); 
forthe, ‘forward’ (28.20); quite, ‘pay’ (40.50); diswurchep, ‘dishonour’ (42.37); 
kep, ‘excepted’ (46.54); langage, ‘talk’ (48.21); askers, ‘plaintiffs, accusers’ 
(51.11); hole, ‘in agreement’ (53.15); worchipful oddly used for ‘honour’ 
(54.75); tome, ‘one’ (70.47); green, ‘recently’ (73.8); drawyth to, ‘amounts to’ 
(85.20); drew, ‘dragged’ (86.8). Professor Davis’s note on grene a lyere (4.11), 
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making it tentatively ‘ivy-green,’ is now open to doubt, since the new Middle 
English Dictionary offers (under alir), two fifteenth-century examples of 
Blakalyr and blak a lire along with two in which grene figures; so that a deriva- 
tion from the weaving town of Lierre in Brabant seems more likely. 


Basit CoTTLe 
University of Bristol 


Stupres In Honor or T. W. Batpwin. Edited by Don Cameron Allen. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. 276. $5. 


This collection commemorates the retirement of the indefatigable Shake- 
spearean authority from the University of Illinois, where he taught for over 
thirty years while producing a lengthy shelf of widely read scholarship from 
the meticulous Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company 
(1927) to his very recent monograph shedding new light upon Love’s Labor’s 
Won. And if the professor has left the classroom, he has retired only to the 
study, for John Hazel Smith’s comprehensive bibliography of Baldwin’s 
work, with which the present volume closes, indicates that yet another book 
on the sources of the early plays is ready for the press. 

Don Cameron Allen, Professor Baldwin’s first and most eminent doctoral 
candidate, has garnered the twenty essays on Renaissance literature con- 
tained in this collection from among Baldwin’s colleagues as well as fellow 
scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. The tribute is impressive and gratifying; 
the results disproportionately small. To this reviewer’s judgment, there ap- 
pear to be two important essays, a handful of interesting and useful notes, 
and the usual embarrassment of pages dusted out of bottom drawers for that 
occasion which is also opportunity. It seems to me inevitable. There has 
probably never been a time at which twenty scholars simultaneously had in 
hand important finished work, and there certainly has never been an English 
department whose members could all produce significant essays at any given 
time. The lesson in it all may be to increase the practice of reprinting the 
honored scholar’s own work as a tribute from his students and friends: one 
thinks of the Lovejoy collection which became a scholarly classic in its own 
right, or the handsome compromise reached in the volume honoring R. F. 
Jones. 

Merritt Y. Hughes’ essay on “‘Milton’s Celestial Battle and the The- 
ogonies” will be the most widely read and influential contribution to the 
current collection. He brings to light and to life what Thyer and Milton’s 
contemporaries knew: “‘that Milton definitely conceived his celestial battle 
as representing events which were none the less actual for surmounting the 
reach of human sense, and that he found evidence for their occurrence and 
models for their likening to corporal forms . . . in the ancient Titanomachies 
and gigantomachies [which] amounts to saying that he regarded these ac- 
counts of war in heaven as substantially recording events which are less fully 
recorded in scriptural passages” (p. 238). It is saddening to report that Pro- 
fessor Una Ellis-Fermor, author of the most sensitive critical insights con- 
tained in the collection, died while her essay was in press. This last of her 
many contributions to our intelligent reading of Renaissance drama is mod- 
estly titled ‘Marlowe and Greene: A Note on Their Relations as Dramatic 
Artists.” Skillfully tracing Greene’s infelicitous imitation of Marlovian tech- 
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niques through the total emancipation of Friar Bacon and James IV, the 
essay reaches a climax with convincing suggestions of the reciprocal influence 
upon Edward II of Greene’s successful escape into his own talent. 

In company with these two excellent essays are some successful attempts 
the results of which, however, are either less novel or less broadly conceived. 
Leslie Hotson, the profession’s Sherlock, amusingly toys with the Watsonian 
commentators before irrefragably establishing the meaning of Spenser’s 
epithet for the “Blatant Beast.” Harry F. Robins examines the evidence for 
the composition of ‘That Unnecessary Shell of Milton’s World,” and con- 
cludes (supporting Svendsen’s recent and important book) that he does “not 
believe the physics of Paradise Lost deserving of solemn scientific inquiry” 
(p. 218). Fredson Bowers offers yet another statement of the New Bibliog- 
raphy’s eclectic principles for a critical edition (while making yet another 
attack upon the eclecticism of the New Arden Shakespeare), this time fresh- 
ening it with a sound argument for the pedagogical value of old-spelling 
editions in the classroom. Marcus Goldman has written, with a digressive 
style perhaps not wholly inappropriate to a champion of the calm and warm 
Walton, an analysis of the relations between The Compleat Angler and its 
most recently discovered “source,” The Arte of Angling. And G. Blakemore 
Evans has demonstrated that one “T. Killigrew’s’’ manuscript examination 
of Julius Caesar, preserved in the British Museum, was not by the restoration 
playwright as the DNB states, but rather a later document dating from 
around 1716, written by one “typical of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
‘improvers’ of Shakespeare, who again and again reduced the complexities 
of Shakespearean character and motivation to an edifying but dull ‘sim- 
plicity’ ” (p. 236). 

All of the above pieces offer something of interest and use to fellow 
scholars. The essays which constitute the remaining two-thirds of the volume 
are what we expect in such collections: the projects which looked so promising 
in the form of a topic sentence, but somehow lost their identity and raison 
d@’éire in the swamps which straiten the way to achievement. Roland M. 
Smith’s study of “‘Spenser’s Scholarly Script and ‘Right Writing’ ”’ might 
have been a useful corrective to misconceptions about Spenser’s spelling in 
the newly reissued Variorum had it been written with a perspective propor- 
tionate to the subject. However, its nearly fifty pages of charts, tables and 
assorted analyses when applied to a subject highly peripheral to literary 
interests, and that without the most impeccable interpretative logic,’ cannot 
but seem nearly a parody upon our humanistic penchant for “scientific” 


1 For instance, see p. 83 where Smith avers that some of Spenser’s inconsistent 
spellings occur because he “inadvertently copied down” (my italics) spellings from 
Grey in transcription. This is not very strong evidence for claiming that “‘As such 
spellings are . . . relatively rare, it may be asserted that Spenser’s spelling shows on 
the whole the same sturdy, almost courageous independence which characterized his 
relations with Burghley and others!” On the same page we find reference to a “repre- 
sentative list” of spellings which allegedly demonstrate Spenser’s greater consistency 
when compared with Grey and Mulcaster. But the list omits “it” and “that,” forms 
in which Spenser is even less consistent that his two masters in the document cited. 
I raise these minor points only to suggest that the pseudo-statistical apparatus of the 
essay is misleading. 
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evidence. If I have singled out Professor Smith, it is because his effort is at 
once the most pretentious and that one which comes closest to success. Ludwig 
Borinski starts off on a good survey of the sources for the euphuistic novel only 
to finish in a bog of generalization which can find “the loathing of illegitimate 
sexuality” in Shakespeare traceable to a euphuistic tradition which is some- 
how original and at the same time medieval (in n. 21 and 25, for instance), 
Clifford Leech is below his usual standard in treating the potentially sig- 
nificant topic of Shakespeare’s prologues and epilogues, and yet emerging 
with nothing more substantial than the conclusion that epilogues and pro- 
logues should help us to recognize that early seventeenth-century tragedy is 
something quite distinct from 2 Henry IV and Troilus and Cressida, which 
have relations with satiric comedy. But these, again, are essays which almost 
had a legitimate being. Of Hardin Craig on Elizabethan dramatic texts, 
Burton Milligan on Heywood’s epigrams, Harris Fletcher on the “Earli- 
est(?)”’ printing of two Sir Thomas More epigrams, Robert Adger Law on 
Leir and Lear, Marvin T. Herrick on Susanna and the elders in plays by 
Tibortio Sacco and Thomas Garter, Allan Holaday on Giles Fletcher’s re- 
ligious tolerance, Baldwin Maxwell’s observations on (and long plot summary 
of) The London Prodigal, John Hankins’ view that Milton’s hell owes much 
to Olaus Magnus, Rufus Putney’s surprised discovery that Burton’s Anatomy 
shares a psychology with Marvell, or Rudolf Stamm’s self-contradictory 
analysis of Shaw’s reading of Cymbeline—of these, the present reviewer cannot 
discern the point. But such strictures are made not without humility; the 
reviewer has been reviewed. Few of us ever satisfy enough readers with 
enough frequency to earn a volume of tribute. And even for the few who do, 
the way must be marked by stumblings, false starts too long followed, and 
failures of insight at crucial moments. The real wisdom of this volume is 
carried in Don Allen’s introductory words to his old teacher and to us all: 
“The scholar knows, or ought to know if he is a scholar, that his name and 
nature are written on the wind. His visible monument is a fading list in a 
library catalogue or a continuing footnote that the expunging editors have 
failed to erase. His consolation is that what he found out produced other 
findings, that the intellectual process kept on partly because of him.” 


Jackson I. Core 
The Rice Institute 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ALLEGORY OF Evit: THE History OF A METAPHOR 
IN RELATION TO His Major Vittarns. By Bernard Spivack. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. ix+ 508. $6.50. 


Shakespeare’s Iago affords a perennial subject for critics, but few attempts 
to deal with him make so solid a contribution as the present volume. Spivack 
demonstrates that Iago must be viewed in terms of a homiletic, non-natural- 
istic dramatic tradition, that he has his origins in the Vice of the medieval 
morality drama, and that he thus embodies “the traditional image of an 
intriguer who moved against his victims for a reason that had nothing to do 
with the passionate impulses of human life” (p. 129). To make this point 
Spivack surveys the entire range of morality drama from its growth in the 
early fifteenth century through its slow diffusion in the age of Elizabeth. He 
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establishes the ideological and dramatic antecedents of Iago with an ad- 
mirable thoroughness, and it is doubtful that many of his readers will hence- 
forth call these matters into question. The chief value of his book, however, 
is that it furnishes a much needed history of the morality drama, a field of 
which there has been no full scale study since the early work of E. N. S. 
Thompson (whom Spivack uses) and the less satisfactory work of Mackenzie 
(to whom the author makes no reference). 

Regrettable in so potentially important a study is the author’s manner 
of stating critical commonplaces as though they were profound original ob- 
servations. This is combined with a disregard for almost all recent—and a 
good deal of classic—scholarship in his field. Although the Preface is dated 
November, 1957, we find only three references to works published after 1950, 
and the latest of these was published in 1953. If an unfortunate length of time 
was allowed to elapse between the completion of the book and its publication, 
as seems likely, the author might still have made a more thorough attempt 
to bring it up to date than he appears to have done. The relation of Iago to 
the morality Vice is not a new idea. It was suggested by Alois Brandl in 1898, 
and the notion has been developed by many later writers. Spivack makes 
more of the point than has been made before, but he might have given more 
ample credit to his predecessors. 

In spite of an immediate concern with the seven deadly sins, there is no 
mention of Morton W. Bloomfield’s basic work on the subject. In his treat- 
ment of Machiavelli and Elizabethan Machiavellianism Spivack refers only 
to the outdated work of Edward Meyer (1897), ignoring entirely the more 
significant recent contributions of Mario Praz, N. Orsini, and others. In his 
discussion of the morality play elements in Richard III, Spivack might have 
given some recognition to the work of Tillyard, and his otherwise fine treat- 
ment of the seduction of Anne Neville might have been improved by some 
use of A. P. Rossiter’s important article on the ritual elements in the play. 
In dealing with Cambises Spivack might have paid some attention to W. A. 
Armstrong’s important articles on that play. The list of such omissions could 
be greatly compounded, and they extend even to Spivack’s choice of texts. 
The book is embellished by ample quotations from the plays themselves, 
but the reader is at a loss to understand why Spivack should prefer Richard 
Ackerman’s 1894 edition of Chettle’s Hoffman to the recent edition by Harold 
Jenkins, W. C. Hazlitt’s 1894 edition of Webster to that of F. L. Lucas, or 
Manly’s edition of Bale’s Kynge Johan to that which J. H. P. Pafford pre- 
pared for the Malone Society in 1931. 

This is not merely a question of disregard for the niceties of scholarly 
practice, for a weakness of Spivack’s book is that, in spite of his just estimate 
of Iago’s dramatic antecedents, his reading of Othello suffers from his patent 
disregard for recent criticism. When, for instance, Spivack denies the cosmic 
scope of the evil in Othello and writes of the absence of “that characteristic 
thematic imagery which in the other great tragedies elucidates the evil into 
symbol and metaphor and weaves out of them the imaginative texture of the 
play” (p. 51), the reader cannot help wondering whether he might not have 
concluded otherwise, had he paid attention to the article by S. L. Betheil 
in Shakespeare Survey 5, to Wolfgang Clemen, or to the full-length studies 
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of Othello by G. R. Elliott and R. B. Heilman, to none of which there is any 
reference (although Heilman’s book may have appeared too late for consulta- 
tion). Spivack is at once arbitrary and haphazard in his definition of tragedy, 
since he assumes (without ever arguing the point) that it must end in damna- 
tion and never in repentance or regeneration. Only when the morality hero 
ceased to stand for all mankind, Spivack holds, could tragedy develop, for 
the universal hero had to reflect the universal hope of salvation, and his role 
must thus end always in a “comedy of redemption” which Spivack calls the 
antithesis of tragedy. Many readers will find this view difficult to reconcile 
with an intelligent reading of Lear, Hamlet, or even the play with which the 
author is most immediately concerned. One wishes that Spivack, after recog- 
nizing Iago as the traditional symbol of evil which he is, had gone on to 
explore the symbolic structure of the entire play, which for many readers has 
a greater breadth and universality than Spivack would allow it, with Othello 
epitomizing the role of all men who are faced with the problem of evil wearing 
the mask of good. Spivack overemphasizes the naturalism and underempha- 
sizes the symbolism of the mature Elizabethan stage. He might have drawn 
much profit from the work of Francis Fergusson, W. B. C. Watkins, S. L. 
Bethell, or J. F. Danby. 

But the importance of this book lies not in any profoundly original con- 
tribution to the understanding of Othello, but rather, as I have indicated, in 
its value as a history of the morality drama. Spivack traces its emergence out 
of the Psychomachia of Prudentius; he stresses its particular homiletic focus 
and the mode of allegory to which this gave rise, distinguishing skillfully 
between the popular and the aristocratic traditions in moral allegory. He 
traces the survival of the Vice in such later plays as Edmund Ironsides, The 
Jew of Malta, Hoffman and Lust’s Dominion, to show that “The stage image 
shaped and intrenched by metaphor in the moral plays persists in the secular 
drama, creating a succession of figures who participate in both worlds, crea- 
tures of a hybrid tradition from which the drama did not completely disengage 
itself in Shakespeare’s day” (p. 368). Spivack is excellent in his discussion 
of satire and farce as crucial elements in the homiletic design of the morality 
play, and he combats effectively the ancient notion that the morality drama 
degenerated merely into farce. He shows its potential for tragedy in the double 
nature of the Vice, whose mirth is only meaningful within the larger context 
of the hero’s downfall. A bibliography lists all of the extant morality plays, 
with probable dates of composition; it reprints the wording of the title pages 
and lists both original and modern editions. 

Finally it must be said that this book, which began as a Columbia doc- 
toral dissertation and was awarded a Clarke F. Ansley prize by the Columbia 
University Press, is a work of extraordinary range for a doctoral candidate 
to have undertaken. The author has read widely in his primary sources; he 
has attempted to organize a vast body of heterogeneous material; he has not 
been afraid to theorize about it, and he has presented many conclusions of 
validity and interest. It has a value such as more thoroughly documented 
studies of smaller subjects do not often attain. 

IRVING RIBNER 
Tulane University 
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THE ANATOMY OF THE WORLD: RELATIONS BETWEEN NATURAL AND MORAL 
LAW FROM DONNE TO Pope. By Michael Macklem. Minneapolis: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. x+139 (4 illustrations). $3.50. 


As indicated by its subtitle, this compact little book is a study of changes in 
basic concepts, changes reflected in the contrast between attitudes expressed 
by Donne and Pope. This contrast serves as a unifying device, stated and 
echoed throughout the book, for the detailed discussion of the many writers 
and thinkers concerned with the gradual shifts in underlying beliefs. Mr. 
Macklem’s method of presentation is primarily chronological, but for the 
sake of clarity and unity he commences with key figures at the beginning and 
ending points in a shift and then discusses less important or transitional 
figures between the terminal points. 

Thus Mr. Macklem states the belief expressed by Donne in his Anatomie 
of the World—a belief inherited by the seventeenth century from the middle 
ages—that material and moral disorder originated with the Fall. The reception 
of Burnet’s elaboration and rationalization of this belief in his Sacred Theory 
of the Earth (the first two books of which were published in 1681 and 1684) 
is used to reveal the shift in attitude that had taken place by the end of the 
seventeenth century. Before analyzing (as he does, with great skill) the 
Burnet controversy, Mr. Macklem discusses some of the intervening figures, 
especially Hakewill, between Donne and the time of the Burnet controversy. 

The change in attitude toward the Fall reflected in this controversy was 
also revealed in Newton’s Principia, which offered evidence to support the 
new concept that the “present and original states of the world are the same, 
each representing not the consequences of sin but the will and action of God”’: 
that is, the Fall did not produce material disorder; natural law is a description 
of things as they are as well as of things as they should be. During the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century, however, the older conception of the Fall as 
the cause of moral disorder still maintained itself. 

For the period 1650-1750 Mr. Macklem traces two stages in the develop- 
ment of the conception of moral order. In the first stage the shift was from a 
belief that the standard of moral values is “provided by the will of God” toa 
belief that moral standards are “derivable from reason, which is prior to the 
divine will”; in the second stage the shift was from this latter belief to the 
belief that moral law is a “function of the passions,” the doctrine of the 
affections. In the first stage Mr. Macklem identifies the beginning of the shift 
in the replies made to Hobbes’ Leviathan, published in 1651; in the second 
stage he emphasizes the importance of Francis Hutcheson’s Inquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, published in 1725, and essays by 
Hume, especially his Treatise of Human Nature. For both Hutcheson and 
Hume reason, in this context, is equated to instinct: “moral standards are 
derived from the affections, and moral value is measured by their satisfac- 
tion’’; moral law is merely a description of human nature. 

In the final short chapter, “Conclusions: Whatever Is, Is Right,’’ Mr. 
Macklem gives his most significant statement of the contrast between Donne 
and Pope, a statement which summarizes changes analyzed in the book as a 
whole: 
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For Donne, both moral and material evil are the result of original sin. ... The Fall 
divides the world as it ought to be from the world as it is. The unfallen state was con- 
ceived by God; the fallen state is corrupt in Adam. . . . The disorder of man and the 
world is a result of the difference between the law, or what ought to be, and the act, 
or what is... . 

For Pope, both moral and material evil are conditions of existence. Partial evil, 
in other words, is necessary to the existence of general good. Evil does not, therefore, 
derive from the original sin of Adam but is inherent in the constitution of creation. . . . 
The moral and material order of creation proceeds from the identity of what ought to 
be with what is. Law is not imperative but descriptive. 


It is hard to see how Mr. Macklem could have presented the complex 
material of his study more clearly or more succinctly and at the same time 
not have suggested that the shifts in attitudes were simple in their evolving, 
when they were complicated. 

Epcar W. Lacy 
University of Wisconsin 


Tue PorticaL Works oF JoHN Mitton. Edited by Helen Darbishire. Oxford 
Standard Authors Series. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvit+629. $3.75. 


The editor is one of the few capable of either emending Canon Beeching’s 
texts of Milton’s poetry, or of producing new ones of the same high caliber, 
and she has devoted years to the task. This volume derives from her larger 
Oxford English Texts edition in two volumes (1952-55), and contains little 
more than its title announces. The preface is a drastically shortened version 
of some of the statements in the larger edition, setting forth some of the prin- 


ciples on which the textual work was based. The punctuation of the quotations 
on p. vi will cause trouble, and the first footnote on p. viii might better have 
referred to Bridges. The four pages of preface are followed by the English 
poems in about the most sensible order ever devised (by Bishop Newton in 
1749-51) for publishing them. First, the great epic, Paradise Lost; next, the 
brief epic, Paradise Regained (the editor must forgive my expanded spelling), 
followed by Samson A gonistes ; then the minor poems, English, Italian, Greek, 
and Latin, with translations relegated to appendixes. Miss Darbishire’s 
efforts have been directed almost solely to the English poems, and what 
seems like most sparse annotation of them will deceive only those who know 
little or nothing of the intricacies of the textual problems of Milton’s verse. 
The editor rightly decided that this is no place for textual apparatus; but, 
throughout, the lines of the English poems are packed with echoes of the 
editor’s most careful listenings for what she has decided was what Milton 
wanted the lines to say. The bare handful of footnotes testifies to how well 
she has succeeded, and the result is remarkably effective, the pages being 
almost as easy to read as Canon Beeching’s chaste ones, although the printing 
itself suffers a little from dirty type or plates. 

The Latin texts are not so well done. It is doubtful that citations of 
earlier editors, not editions, serve any other purpose than to show how con- 
troversial all Latin can be. Are Keightley’s guesses, or Newton’s, any better, 
or any worse, than those of other editors? The ligatures should have been 
discarded along with the long-s that was entirely, and rightly, thrown away. 
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The all but captious use of Warton’s Caerula for Milton’s caerula (El. V: 82) 
is to be deplored, not because it is impossible, but because it is probably based 
on a different fashion of capitalization. There are literally hundreds of such 
possibilities in the Latin texts, so why select this one to the neglect of all 
others? 

The Greek emendations are of a different order, and yet, like several of 
the Latin, the differences between many words in either language, Greek or 
Latin, as used in Milton’s day and in our own, are frequently so great that 
it is sometimes difficult for today’s classical scholar to understand how or 
why Milton used many words in those languages. The former carping over 
colligo-collimo (Ep. Dam. 196) and its slightly ludicrous results should be a 
warning to all since then who edit Milton’s Greek or Latin texts. Only con- 
stant use of the old word-lists and lexicons, together with familiarity with 
Milton’s Latin—or Greek—can save the classical scholar from stultifying 
both himself and his efforts with these texts. Most of the notes to the Greek 
and Latin poems are out of place in such an edition as this. 

It is a bare, student’s text, and as such is a fairly worthy successor to 
what has been the best single volume text edition of Milton’s poems, first 
produced by the same publisher as early as 1900. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


JONATHAN SWIFT AND THE AGE oF Compromise. By Kathleen Williams. 
Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1958. Pp. 238 (4 plates). $5. 


As history has depended on the length of a Cleopatra’s nose, so our inter- 


pretation of Swift seems to depend on the value we place on his horses, the 
Houyhnhnms. Ricardo Quintana based his Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift! 
(the last full-scale study of Swift) on the assumption that the Houyhnhnms 
are Swift’s ideal and the Yahoos are all that he hates; that a devotion to 
reason and a loathing for passion runs through all of Swift’s writings. This 
view, largely based on an identification of Gulliver and Swift, has been cor- 
rected by the brilliant rhetorical criticism of the last two decades which has 
demonstrated the modus operandi of Swift’s satires. But only now with Kath- 
leen Williams’ book do we have a complete reassessment of Swift’s mind 
based on the assumption that the Houyhnhnm is not only an impossible 
ideal but an undesirable one, and that the real ideal lies somewhere between 
Yahoo and Houyhnhnm. 

Such an interpretation is important because it argues for a more subtle 
and complex work of art; Miss Williams would add: for a more complex 
attitude toward life as well. Miss Williams’ contribution is to take the tensions 
between tone and meaning or syntax and sense, which the rhetorical critics 
have shown to be part of the complexity of Swift’s method, and call them 
the metaphysical content of the works, interpreting form as meaning. The 
explanation of this complexity, says Miss Williams, is compromise, which 
can be referred either forward to the book’s theme (it advocates compromise) 
or backwards to the book’s author (his solution is a compromise). Thus a 
characteristic of Swift’s satire is “his delight in [what he attacks], as well as 


1 London-New York, 1936; reprinted, 1953. 
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his disapproval of it” (p. 17): for in every Yahoo there are some vestiges of 
the good that must be preserved, even at the risk of retaining something of 
the evil. As Miss Williams sees, to believe that Swift’s theme is the victory 
of reason over passion is to miss the point of his method, as well as to mis- 
construe his idea of reason.? Swift advocates neither reason nor passion when 
it has become exclusive, but a balance between them, which is reason in his 
sense of the word. As Swift the churchman realized, all things God created 
are good, only perversions of them are evil; and so there are two kinds of 
reason: first, “the traditional view of reason as operating within the firm 
outlines laid down by revealed truth,” and second, the perversion of it, 
“modern reason [that] believes itself capable of operating upon revealed 
truth itself” (pp. 29-30). The second kind, reason as an exclusive good, is 
demonstrated by the Houyhnhnms, whose reason (free of religious scruples) 
leads them to cast out Gulliver to a certain death, and whose one kind- 
hearted representative is the feeble-minded sorrel nag. 

The difference between the old and new Swifts is striking. While for 
Quintana Swift was an unyielding uniformitarian, for Miss Williams he is a 
rather desperate manipulator, “a man for whom chaos always lay in wait’ 
(p. 62), a man who settled for “‘groping and partial solutions” (p. 80), in 
short, one who attempted “to come to some working compromise in grappling 
with” the problems of his time (p. 44). ‘““Desperate”’ is an adjective applied 
both to his compromise and to his convictions (pp. 76, 212). As these quota- 
tions suggest, it is a view of Swift that, by overstatement, can become as 
improbable as Quintana’s; but if we begin at the back of Miss William’s book 
(Chs. VI and VII), where she applies the view to Swift’s works, we shall see 
that it is a view which offers a new and rewarding insight into Swift’s satire. 

Miss Williams’ discussion of Gulliver’s Travels is excellent; she gathers 
together all the hints and ideas of the earlier writers on Gulliver, but makes 
of them a distinctive whole which is the best introduction to Swift’s master- 
piece that I know. Gulliver’s Travels is, after all, a voyage book, a search of 
some kind where the reader comes out educated in the complexities of human 
conduct at the expense of the not-so-fortunate protagonist. The ideal of con- 
duct is not present in any person or idea but, by “a process of investigation, 
of moving tentatively among conflicting opinions, testing and trying them” 
(p. 212), is gathered out of certain aspects of the Brobdingnagians, the Por- 
tuguese sailors, and Gulliver himself, and is inferred from such negative 
examples as the Lilliputians, the Laputans, the Struldbrugs, the Yahoos and 
the Houyhnhnms. The ideal of this world of ours, Swift says, is no shining 
symbol—it is dependent upon the proof of practical results, or on the laws of 
probability, or simply on the keeping of a middle ground. These are Swiftean 


? It will be sufficient to notice a passage both authors cite: the one from “Thoughts 
on Religion” where Swift says that the points at which “God hath intended our passions 
to prevail over our reason” are first, “the propagation of the species, since no wise man 
ever married from the dictates of reason”; and second, “the love of life, which, from 
the dictates of reason, every man would despise, and wish it at an end, or that it never 
had a beginning.” Quintana’s interpretation implicitly makes Swift the monster who 
thinks copulation and life are useless and evil; Miss Williams sees a common-sense 
Swift who believes there are some “passions which God himself must approve, since 
without them life would cease” (p. 44; Quintana, p. 62). 
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standards we are all familiar with; but Miss Williams, emphasizing the motive 
of compromise, interprets the demand for practical results in this world of 
microscopic Lilliputians and telescopic Brobdingnagians as “typical of that 
defensive attitude which alone seemed to offer a precarious safety” (p. 38), 
and the standards of probability and existing custom as “tentative” ones 
(p. 50). 

The same shifty world is found in A Tale of a Tub, where “‘if there is less 
incentive, and less urgency, in working out meanings—as in Swift’s satire 
we are always required to do—there is also more difficulty; because of the 
utter incoherence of the [speaker] it is harder than usual to recognize where 
Swift is leading us” (p. 136). Miss Williams’ discussion of the Tale is also very 
good, but because a certain impressionism of style tends to get between her 
and the text, this discussion lacks the precision of her analysis of Gulliver. 
If the speaker is, as she says, “‘a conglomeration of incompatible attitudes, 
all equally important or unimportant,” and the reader is himself the quester 
here, it should be shown how chaos on one level can be sense on another. 
Without developing it, she does suggest the possibility of a solution from 
time to time, as when she points out that the fox-hole, sack posset and nut, 
which are “great truths within a dazzling exterior” (p. 140) to the speaker, 
are something quite different to the reader. 

Her most brilliant insight, it seems to me, is into Swift’s “habitual 
presentation of the moral in terms of the physical” (p. 10), specifically the 
physical body.* She makes this insight her key to Gulliver, both as to its 
satiric method and as to its relationship to the ideas of the age (via the micro- 
scope and telescope). The Tale, she notices, is concerned with mind and its 
weakness, “‘so easily governed by bodily desires or diseases, by vanity or self- 
interest, or by the deceit of the senses” (p. 121); Gulliver relates body and 
mind, with the emphasis on body. This interpretation, of course, makes the 
Fourth Voyage the capstone of Swift’s work, and his solution a workable 
balance between mind and body. 

What Swift’s satires show us, then, is that living well is not an easy 
thing, not just a matter of following either conscience or authority. Miss 
Williams may, however, be thought to overemphasize the anxiety of the 
quester, at times making Swift or his course of conduct for man seem ex- 
cessively devious and individual. She perhaps does not sufficiently stress the 
extent to which this path is not a casuistical path but the right path; and for 
her to regard practical results as a last alternative is to ignore the Christian 
humanist-rhetorical tradition of which both Swift and Pope were a part, 
where the ideal is one of practice rather than theory. More than Miss Williams 
will acknowledge depends upon keeping with the crowd. But the great value 
of her emphasis, besides that of a corrective, is its drawing out an aspect of 
Swift’s satire we have not seen before, centered around key words like “‘inves- 
tigate” and “define.” In Swift’s major satires, she concludes, he “‘investigates 
. .. the nature of man from which behavior arises, and criticizes those philoso- 
phies and systems which are based on a misunderstanding of that nature” 
(p. 120). Gulliver’s Travels is, she says, “an examination of the definition of 


* This idea was first developed in Miss Williams’ article, “‘ ‘Animal Rationis Ca- 
pax,’ A Study of Certain Aspects of Swift’s Imagery,” ELH, xxi (1954), 193-207. 
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man as a reasoning animal)” (p. 196)—and “definition” leads us to a new and 
higher estimate of the nature of Swift’s art. 

She adds then, summarizing the other part of her study: “an examination 
which the conditions of the time made peculiarly necessary.” It is necessary 
for her to summarize the “philosophies and systems” which help to define 
man in the satires; the first five chapters of her book do this, treating that 
ticklish relationship of the work, the age and the man. The first chapter dis- 
cusses the qualities of Swift’s personality which led him to write this kind of 
satire—his “inner uncertainties” (p. 3), and his “strong personal sense of the 
complication of life’”’ which made him “‘withdraw from too positive a position” 
(p. 10); to this are added the qualities of Swift’s age which made a compromise 
standard necessary. She finds Swift’s age “less assured, more troubled and 
tentative” (p. 5) than the older critics like Quintana believed.‘ It is not a 
period of rigid neoclassical order, but an age of reordering, of absorbing the 
new and adjusting it to accord with the old, blending “what is useful in the 
new attitudes with what is indispensable in the old”’ (p. 14), attacking what- 
ever of the old or new impedes the reconciliation. Thus she explains Swift’s 
uniformitarianism as the need to restrict reason by revealed religion, a de- 
fensive operation; not, as Quintana would say, offensive. The second chapter 
then discusses the need for a compromise standard between the Deist’s 
exalting and the Hobbist’s minimizing of reason; the third concerns the 
reason-passion and the reason-faith extremes, with a limited skepticism as 
Swift’s method of steering a middle course between them. The fourth chapter 
goes into the divergent views of man himself, as unregenerate (Hobbes or 
Mandeville) or basically good (Shaftesbury); and the fifth, the best of the 
five, discusses the compromise necessary for man in society and the search 
for a middle way between Mandevillian cynicism and Shaftesburyian sen- 
timentalism. Miss Williams’ conclusion is that Swift and the other great 
satirists of the age were forced into their profession because, no longer able 
to celebrate their ideals, they had to proceed by indirection, attacking the 
perversions instead. 

It is, of course, difficult to link convincingly a satiric device with a per- 
sonal characteristic, and Miss Williams sounds a little dubious herself. This 
ambiguity between what the work requires and what the author’s psyche, 
or his befuddled age, demands, is the main center of possible confusion in 
this book. The function of the first five chapters, as we have seen, is to show 
the philosophies concerned in Swift’s works, identifying them, and showing 
what they really were. But she makes these two steps one, assuming an exact 
correspondence between the world of Swift’s works and the world of the 
eighteenth century. 

The danger of transferring rhetorical assumptions to the real world is 
manifest from time to time in Miss Williams’ book, particularly in her second 
chapter, on Swift’s idea of reason. Satire—and the Augustan idea of the 
mock-heroic in particular—assumes the idea of a golden age in the past and 
a dissociation of sensibility in the present, and Miss Williams falls into this 


‘ Her argument, it should be added, is to some extent a transference of Maynard 
Mack’s discussion of Pope’s Essay on Man (Twickenham Edition, (London, 1950], 
111, i) to the case of Swift. She does not, however, make a clear distinction between com- 
promise as a part of Swift’s satire and of Pope’s theodicy. 
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trap. She finds a time when reason could be relied upon in the age of Sidney 
and Spenser, and now with scientific relativity, deist exaltation of reason 
to self-sufficiency, and Hobbist reduction of reason to mechanism (all of these 
rhetorical assumptions, which do not depend on Swift’s sincerity or insin- 
cerity, and which are certainly oversimplifications), reason can be only a 
compromise. 

But is it not the nature of satire to approximate the ideal, leaving it 
somewhat vague—an implied mean between two extremes? For satire is 
eminently rhetorical, and it is necessary that the satirist be always on the 
side of compromise, the area where most people can be accommodated. The 
technique of satire requires that extremes be ridiculed, and when the ideal is 
praised instead (as in her example of Sidney) we are no longer in the realm 
of satire. The question Miss Williams raises of whether the great age of satire 
grew out of the loss of the possibility of simply praising the good is really 
the one of the chicken or the egg: do the conditions create satire, or does satire 
create the conditions? Satire presupposes a world in which dissenters are 
enthusiasts, tendencies are extended to extremes, the world is crumbling. 
Irvin Ehrenpreis has recently shown that the hero of Swift the historian 
(Brutus, Cato, Harley, Swift himself) is essentially the defeated idealist,® but 
he does not go on to draw the obvious conclusion: that the positive must lose 
out, must be defeated in some way. This is the very nature of satire, which 
will find such defeat if it is not ready to hand. 

These cavils are only to suggest the difficulty of the task Miss Williams 
set herself, and in no way to diminish the importance of her accomplishment. 
I only wish to point out that the best parts of her book are those where she 
is dealing with a text rather than with the history of ideas. 

RONALD PAULSON 
University of Illinois 


PoPE AND THE AUGUSTAN STAGE. By Malcolm Goldstein. Stanford, Cali- 

fornia: Stanford University Press, 1958. Pp. xii+139. $4. 
That Alexander Pope was not interested in the theatre has long been a com- 
monplace of literary history. Dr. Goldstein has effectively attacked this 
cliché by gathering together a mass of information demonstrating the variety 
of ways in which Pope became involved in the drama of his own day. He 
collaborated with Dr. Arbuthnot and John Gay on Three Hours after Mar- 
riage; he served as consultant to playwrights from Addison to David Mallet; 
he was friendly with most of the leading dramatists of his time; he kept his 
eye on developments in the theatre and often expressed his views in public as 
well as in private. 

The book is an excellent compilation of scattered materials clearly and 
concisely presented. Nevertheless, something more might have been made 
of Pope’s use of gestures and poses employed by the “players” of the day. 
Moreover, evidence is not always used wisely. Friendly but meaningless cour- 
tesies in Pope’s letters are sometimes taken too seriously. The relations be- 
tween Pope and Fielding are made to seem much closer than any available 
evidence warrants. And Dr. Goldstein seems somewhat perplexed that Pope 


5 The Personality of Jonathan Swift (London, 1958), pp. 59-82. The example of 
Swift himself, particularly noticeable in his poetry, is mine. 
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should have interested himself so much in tiresome pseudoclassical tragedies. 
It was quite consistent with Pope and his critical interests that he should 
have assisted those who attempted to work the genre, however lifeless the 
plays now seem to us. 
RoBERT W. ROGERS 
University of Illinois 


WorDsworTnH’s CAMBRIDGE EpucaTIon. By Ben Ross Schneider, Jr. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xi+-298. 32s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND THE Poet. By F. M. Todd. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
[1957]. 258. 


THe CoRNELL WorpsworTH COLLECTION. Compiled by George Harris 
Healey. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1957. $10. 


I 


Mr. Schneider gives us a very informative and useful description of Cam- 
bridge in Wordsworth’s time: the life, the studies, and most important the 
dissenting opinion, the opposition to the Establishment, that Wordsworth 
found when he took his first reluctant step into ““Mammon’s joyless mine.” 
Now we can fill in the picture of Cambridge that has come down to us from 
The Prelude and through the Memoirs, Legouis, Harper, and the rest. 

But like all good Wordsworthians, Schneider finds the structure for his 
book in the great mythos of The Prelude, and in a way Wordsworth’s Cambridge 
Education is just another elaborate rationalization of the curious fact of the 
poet’s failure at college, a prosy version of The Prelude, which, Schneider 
says (p. 54) “‘gives a reasoned explanation of Wordsworth’s refusal to accept 
Cambridge on its own terms.” On the evidence of Wordsworth’s academic 
performance and record, which he says is corroborated by The Prelude (but 
surely the corroboration, if any, would be the other way around), Schneider 
declares that something went wrong with Wordsworth’s college career, and 
that this needs explaining. Wordsworth might have objected to the teaching 
method and curriculum that he found, but 


Such fastidiousness is out of place in a lad who is under the necessity of making his 
own fortune and who is under an obligation to others for the chance to do it. It is espe- 
cially out of place in one who professes to enjoy mathematics. [Why, for heaven’s 
sake?] We must look farther if we wish to justify [Not just understand?] his revolt; 
we must find out what made him too proud to play the Cambridge game (p. 40). 


If at first Schneider seems to seek explanation no farther away than 
The Prelude, his real procedure soon becomes apparent, as he works in un- 
supported details about Wordsworth’s youth and then rather imaginative 
speculations about his thoughts and motives. In Cambridge the poem tells 
Schneider “Wordsworth suffered from ‘the injurious sway of place or circum- 
stance.’ ” At Hawkshead, Schneider adds, Wordsworth had been “‘a recog- 
nized poet, a young man of future and promise, a golden lad among his peers. 
[At Cambridge] he was unknown, his culture nullified by his brogue, his 
gold turned to lead by his station in the new society.” This “sudden change 
from high to low estate,” Schneider thinks (ignoring, apparently, the con- 
trasting myth of Wordsworth’s unhappy childhood surrounded by cruel or 
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at least unfeeling relatives, and with only the winds and hills to comfort 
him), “had an extremely important bearing on his development into the poet 
we know.” 

He might have justified his existence by excelling in scholarship, as so many north- 
country sizars had done before him. But he refused to make up for his lack of social 
standing in such an obvious way. His pride had been too deeply wounded, and his 
defence was more devious. ‘A man’s a man for a’ that’, he must have thought. ‘Why 
should he be called upon to prove it?’ Therefore, instead of accepting the challenge of 
Cambridge, he denied its validity (pp. 40, 47, and again on 155). 


The argument makes Wordsworth both a snob and a prig; “the proud 
boy who as a child threatened to kill himself rather than suffer an indignity 
was just the person to take offence at a social slight.’”’ ‘Wordsworth was not 
likely to ‘cut a bold bosh’ at Cambridge.”’ Schneider also emphasizes Words- 
worth’s disapproval of the “cynical self-interested unrighteousness,” the 
“moral failings,’’ the aspects of Cambridge that were “inimical to virtue,” 
and “the lack of seriousness in the lower ranks, who admired and imitated” 
the Fellow-commoners—all of which “might well have disturbed a ‘stripling 
from the hills,’ ” Schneider feels (pp. 40-43, passim; 47, 18, 21, 23). 

It is refreshing to have Wordsworth turned into a sort of Bob Acres, 
the young man from the small town, full of innocence, suspicion, and bumbling 
self-righteousness, and perhaps it helps us believe that when he was with 
Annette 
she was Dido and he Aeneas bent on founding Rome; and that the episode made a man 
of him by forcing him to appear in his own eyes more sinning, for once, than sinned 
against (p. 197). 


The form of Schneider’s analysis is even more curious than the colorful 
details he uses to support it. Schneider insists “that Wordsworth’s revolt in 
1788 against Cambridge foreshadows, parallels, and helps to explain his revolt 
in 1798 against eighteenth century culture (p. 17). And one of his own hardly 
concealed assumptions is that, given the boy’s circumstances, Wordsworth’s 
behavior at Cambridge was nearly neurotic. ““Wordsworth’s first revolt was 
instinctive—an almost unconscious alteration of course to preserve his sense 
of well-being against disturbing aspects of his new environment” (18). “In 
short he shielded himself from the blows of the new world by an armour he 
had put on at Hawkshead, and was thus led into the dialectic that he was 
afterwards to insist upon: of country against city, nature against man, 
imagination against reason, and organism against mechanism” (pp. 49-50, 
and see the quotations above from pp. 16 and 40). 

Yet as he works out his story Schneider only describes Wordsworth’s 
“relations with the philosophical tradition actually taught in his university” 
(p. 231), for the most part writing as if he thought Wordsworth acted not 
only rationally but indeed with an intellectual awareness of philosophical and 
political issues that nothing in the record of his life suggests him to have been 
capable of. Indeed Schneider never gets far from the world of The Prelude; 
writing about the dedicated spirit episode, he says: 


[Wordsworth’s] circumstances, however, under any interpretation, were capable of 
producing the dedication. He was a lad whose hopes for his future had been destroyed 
when he found himself incompatible with Cambridge life. His life had been without goal 
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or centre. A summer at Hawkshead had restored his confidence in himself and finally, in 
this dedication episode, had directed him toward a new vocation (pp. 58-59). 


But surely this conclusion does not touch the most important question of all— 
the very nature of the experience itself. There is a glimmer of a suggestion 
that this, like Wordsworth’s reaction to Cambridge, was a means of handling 
his “circumstances.” But we want more than that. We want to know the 
value and function of imagining oneself being dedicated to what Schneider 
calls ‘a special mission,” and of bearing forever and ever the awful burden 
laid upon one by some sort of ghostly father of a bondsman. Nor will it do to 
say that in these figures Wordsworth was merely expressing the mechanistic 
determinism that is implicit in associationist psychologies. For by the touch 
of supernaturalism that they give his analysis, Wordsworth more or less 
removed the mechanistic overtones that must have been as repugnant to 
him as they surely are to his modern followers. 

There is something especially exasperating about this book, because 
Schneider, who often seems more sophisticated in modern psychologies than 
most Wordsworthians, sometimes (as above) gets very close to the central 
mechanism of Wordsworth’s personality. But then just as often he is back 
peddling the old line: 


Wordsworth’s penetrating knowledge of the out-of-doors, which he acquired from 
his own experience, contributed much to his ultimate poetic achievement. English 
literature is perhaps more indebted to this phase of his education than any other. 
Wordsworthian ideas were common enough in the eighteenth century, but the Words- 
worthian feeling was something new and strange. That feeling was made possible by his 
uniquely sensitive response to the details and totality of the landscape (p. 244). 


Here, precisely, Schneider carries Wordsworthian studies forward an enor- 
mous step when he alludes to a new and strange Wordsworthian feeling. But 
he fails us by refusing to speculate about that feeling (let alone define it), re- 
maining content, instead, with such a question-begging Wordsworthian 
formula as “uniquely sensitive response to the details and totality of the 
landscape.” 

In the end, as Schneider himself says (p. ix), his study “does little damage 
to the established views” of Wordsworth’s relations to the philosophical tra- 
dition of the eighteenth century. And it does no damage at all to the received, 
the authorized version of the subject of all Wordsworthian studies, the per- 
sonality of the poet, because Schneider never analyzes Wordsworth’s own 
great rationalizations, and he draws the ideas by which he orders and informs 
his facts, conjectures, and imaginative colors from the established text, the 
“reasoned explanation,” that has provided all his predecessors, including the 
poet himself, with proper and safe explanations of Wordsworth’s life. 


II 


For a little while I hoped that Mr. Todd would be the one to damage the 
Wordsworthian myth, persona, or defensive structure, not because he is criti- 
cal but just because he does apply common sense here and there, especially, 
I notice now, in his first chapters, where he deals with Wordsworth’s revolu- 
tionary period. He is perceptive about Wordsworth’s associations with British 
liberals and reformers, both in college and after his return from France; he 
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suggests, for example, that it was probably his connections with the group at 
Johnson’s book shop that called him to the attention of the authorities, if, 
of course, the Nether Stowey spy was right in thinking that Wordsworth was 
known to his superiors (pp. 26, 55, 73). He has even found a piece in the 
Anti-Jacobin that seems to put Wordsworth among the disaffected and 
Jacobinical like Coleridge and Southey (pp. 102-103). And he will have 
nothing to do with the flamboyant notion that Wordsworth may have dallied 
with the idea of joining one of the revolutionary parties in Paris at the end 
of 1792: since the Government spies did not mention him in their reports to 
the Foreign Office on the activities of British citizens in France, Todd con- 
cludes (correctly, I suspect, whatever one may think of the argument from 
silence) that he could only have been waiting for a passport, which would 
have been difficult to come by, considering the deterioration in Anglo-French 
relations in 1792-93 (pp. 46-47). 

I am not sure what to make of Todd’s conjecture that the “crisis” oc- 
curred at Windy Brow in 1794 (pp. 80-81, 83-84). Like Harper he depends on 
the fact that “there is no evidence in the correspondence or elsewhere to 
support the common location of the crisis at the Racedown period (where, 
indeed, the letters refer continually to a Wordsworth in the best of spirits) 
and, if as seems probable, the opening lines in The Prelude were the poet’s in- 
stallation ode to Racedown, we may reasonably infer that the crisis was then 
passed” (p. 78). Certainly, if Wordsworth’s letters to Mathews on The 
Philanthropist are taken seriously as candid, even ingenuous, expressions of 
his political interests and opinions (see especially Todd’s comments, p. 81, 
on the postscript to the letter of December 1794—January 1795), there seems 
to have been at Windy Brow a decisive change in Wordsworth’s attitude 
toward political action, whereas there seems to be neither evidence nor reason 
to suppose that at Racedown he was much interested in politics at all. But 
what would have happened, I wonder, if Todd had just asked himself whether 
there is enough evidence anywhere to establish a chronology for this crisis 
that may, for that matter, be only a necessary detail in the plot of The Prelude, 
or one of Wordsworth’s several attempts to answer Coleridge’s pious wish 
that he should write the philosophical poem of their generation, or—at any 
rate—one that would deal with the despair of those for whom the Revolution 
was a failure. Or suppose Todd had just looked at the facts with a little 
imagination. After all, what happened at Windy Brow and Racedown is that 
Raisley Calvert died, leaving Wordsworth £900; consequently that proud 
boy and poet no longer had to count on Mathews to help him get a job in 
London; yet still at Racedown, though he had been freed from ‘‘“Mammon’s 
joyless mine,’ he couldn’t get started writing, or so The Prelude says. What 
would have happened if Todd had investigated this writer’s block, or the 
recurrent depressions in Wordsworth’s life? After all, even if we assume the 
accuracy of his account in Book XI, we would still have the question of the 
kind of value Wordsworth had invested in the Revolution, which made its 
“failure” so catastrophic an event in his emotional life. 

Todd is very good indeed on Wordsworth’s realization of the essentially 
religious proposition that “the real source of evil was in the individual, not 
in the society; the consequence of this discovery was a growing concern rather 
with the regeneration of the individual than with that of the society. The 
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oversimplified picture of the political reformer, of the revolutionary, gave 
way to the complex awareness of the poet” (pp. 88-89). And he is quite right 
when he argues that The Borderers is important because it displays 


in its concern with the obscurities of motive and characters as well, the first stirrings 
of that awareness of complexity which was to become so typical of Wordsworth’s mature 
political position. He no longer saw the problem of human happiness in simple terms, 
political or social; he is not here concerned with man’s sufferings from injustice, in- 
equality or privilege. The question is now a much deeper one, and the working of the 
evil mind is one of its inescapable aspects (p. 89). 


Since I cannot be as serious as Todd about this Oriental indifference to mora] 
problems, I would not write as he does, 


That he was enabled thus early to move from the immature conventionalism of 
“The Female Vagrant” to the full power and clarity of his own vision and inspiration 
{in “The Ruined Cottage’’] is proof to us of the reformation effected at Racedown, as it 
must have been, to him, proof of the efficacy and validity both of the rejections and the 
acceptances which this reformation involved (p. go). 


But he is certainly right to see the notion as the ideological basis of Words- 
worth’s conservatism. 

I have to say that I also liked Todd’s ingenious explanation of Words- 
worth’s curious and, I think, hitherto uncommented on silence about Annette 
in his letters to Mathews and his brother Richard, 17 May and 3 September 
1792, respectively. If Wordsworth (madly) intended to marry Annette and 
bring her back to England to be a curate’s wife, then why didn’t he include 
her in these letters, at least in the clear plans of the letter to Mathews, if 
not in the one to his brother, which was mostly about the money he needed 
to get home? If he did not know that she had conceived his child, and indeed 
if he was making plans that did not include her, then perhaps their affair was 
not of so much consequence as his more romantic modern admirers have 
wanted to make it. If he did know that the child had been conceived and 
was not planning to marry her, then the affair must have been even less 
important. Or if in May conception had not yet taken place (which 
seems unlikely, since the child was born 15 December 1792), then ‘‘the in- 
timacy between the two ‘lovers’ could hardly have been the climax of a long 
and passionate attachment; again we have the suggestion of a chance encoun- 
ter inaugurating rather than climaxing an acquaintance” (pp. 41, 232). 

Todd is always very much under the influence of the Wordsworthian 
tropism, the tendency to turn to The Prelude for both facts and ideas, and his 
analysis in his first six chapters of Wordsworth’s republicanism is filled with 
traditional elements in the iconography. “The Crackenthorpes, with their 
appropriately Dickensian name, gave the poet his first taste of tyranny” 
(p. 17). The bad behavior of the Earl of Lonsdale made him at least suspicious 
of aristocrats, though probably not a downright republican (p. 18). Cam! ridge 
stimulated “a discontent with privilege and authority which he had already 
learned from [presumably this means “‘by reason of his experiences with” 
the Crackenthorpes and the Lowthers” (p. 21). 

In Chapters III-V Todd goes through those puzzling years between 1794 
and 1798, trying to straighten out the irremediably tangled and hazy facts; 
he seems to have all the difficulty of the basses who must make their way 
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through King Mark’s interminable ten minute monologue in the second act 
of Tristan: they often get lost and so does he, but it doesn’t make much 
difference in either case; the sweep of the action, or something, carries all 
before it. 

Todd’s thesis is also a standard Wordsworthianism. It is in two parts. 
According to the first, Wordsworth became a republican for understandable 
reasons of self-interest or at least self-concern. (See Schneider [p. 155]: ‘‘Dis- 
sent in any age is likely to be founded upon the personal grievances of the 
dissentients.”) In the second part of the thesis, it is asserted that Words- 
worth left the movement not because his personal circumstances changed, 
but because the French failed to live up to the high republican standards he 
set for them. I do not see that Todd’s revisions save this thesis from its 
essential contradiction. 

Todd devotes the remainder of his book to the customary defense of 
Wordsworth against the rude charge of those who cannot find the high- 
minded humanitarian conservative in the later Wordsworth but only the 
hanger-on of the Lonsdales, a sort of Tory backbencher among poets. I make 
him a backbencher, by the way, not merely because of his Blimpish opinions 
but also because the Earl of Lonsdale, who was Wordsworth’s patron, did 
not have much of a position in Governments; he generally had to be consulted 
because of the seats the family controlled, but apparently he was not himself 
strong enough (or perhaps trustworthy enough) to reach any but minor or 
courtesy offices in Cabinets. So far as I have been able to find out, no one 
in London would have agreed with the toplofty descriptions of Lonsdale that 
Wordsworth made up for his 1818 pamphlets, and which Todd quotes without 
comment (p. 176). If I seem harsh, I may say that even Todd finds some of 
Wordsworth’s actions hard to take; he says (pp. 175-76) that Wordsworth’s 
share in the Westmoreland election of 1818 is the most unsatisfactory incident in his 
political life. Election pamphlets in the Tory cause we can surely tolerate, but it is 


difficult to reconcile something which looks like an attempt to “rig” an election with 
the authorship of the last lines of ““Dion.” 


Presumably to make the reconciling somewhat easier, Todd consigns his 
explanation of the “something” to a very brief footnote, which is hardly, 
however, a powerful enough sterilizer. What Wordsworth had done was to 
ask Lonsdale’s 


opinion as to the propriety of precautionary measures in augmenting the numbers of 
trustworthy freeholders. An offer has been made to me of an estate which would divide 
into twelve small freeholds; and, with your lordship’s sanction, I would purchase it, 
being able to reckon on as many persons,—gentlemen, my friends and relations,—who 
could be depended upon (Letlers, No. 601, 12 February 1818). 


Furthermore, in December 1818, after the election, he did buy and divide 
such an estate (No. 613, 8 December 1818). Apparently Lonsdale was not 
put off by Wordsworth’s effusive support; in the late summer the Words- 
worths were visited by both the successful candidates, Viscount Lowther and 
Colonel H. C. Lowther (No. 609, 18 September 1818). 

Now if I were defending this later Wordsworth, who seems so radically 
different from the character he himself created for The Prelude, I think I 
would emphasize his pathetic inability to come to terms with the new world 
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that was forming itself through all the long, empty years of his later life. 
Catholic Emancipation, the abolition of the Corn Laws, secularized education, 
the penny post, the Maynooth grant—one after the other the measures came, 
until the British Constitution that Wordsworth had known had ceased to 
exist, except in the stubborn memories of Tory backbenchers or in the glitter 
of Disraeli’s romancing. As the lightning flared around that old English oak, 
Wordsworth grew more and more afraid of the world that was revealed. 
Property was struggling with wealth; the old Tory ideals of throne, altar, and 
village hierarchy had neither the vitality of the liberal philosophy of freedom 
nor the practical value of the Liberal habit of creating the mechanisms of a 
centralized state; the old easy political system that was based on the ancient 
ties among laborer, farmer, landowner, and townsman could not contain the 
demands of the uncontrollable classes whom God had called to no particular 
station in the complicated structure of British society. It was, Todd says 
(p. 193), his “feeling that the fundamentals of the Constitution were being 
changed by means of threats and violence that made Wordsworth despair.” 
But with what means other than something like “organized violence’’ (p. 152) 
could the unenfranchised work for the reforms they needed? And further- 
more, Luddites (pp. 152-53) and Chartists (pp. 204, 213) were certainly 
less important in the subversion of the Constitution than the catastrophic 
change in property relations that came with the enclosure of wastes and com- 
mons during Wordsworth’s life. But what could Wordsworth know of such 
matters, if indeed he had been formed for republicanism by the Lake Country, 
Cambridge, and the wickedness of the Crackenthorpes and Lonsdale, and 
then confirmed in the faith by those massively classical conversations with 
Beaupuy? Men suffer through historical periods, they do not necessarily un- 
derstand them. 

Todd’s defense, however, follows the classic Wordsworthian line. Words- 
worth not only understood the fundamental social problems of his own time, 
but was always (except perhaps for the unfortunate lapse in 1818) on the 
side of political wisdom, justice, and decency. Therefore Todd asserts the 
validity of the positions of the Parliamentary Tories, with which Words- 
worth’s opinions pretty consistently corresponded. For example, on the Re- 
form Bill (pp. 190-91): 


The interpretation of Wordsworth’s opposition to the Reform Bill itself has suf- 
fered from the fatal tendency of critics and historians towards oversimplification. Too 
often is the political struggle which decided the issue seen merely as a contest between 
right and wrong, between the champions of progress and the forces of reaction, in 
which Wordsworth’s loyalities seem all too clear. . . . Like many of his contemporaries 
and most subsequent historians he recognized in the Bill itself a political manoeuvre, a 
Whig attempt to “dish” their opponents, to cover up the deficiencies of other aspects 
of their policy, and to ensure their position. 

Any assumption that the merit lay all on one side must surely be dissipated by a 
mere reference to the Parliamentary debates on the topic; there we can see that as 
far as an accurate interpretation of the effect of the Reform Bill was concerned, the 
Whigs were wrong and the Tories right... . Their arguments against the Bill were 
based on principles of much greater logical and historical validity than those produced 
Ger Hs... 

On logical grounds the Tory case was palpably stronger. In reply to the demand 
for a radical alteration in the electoral system they demanded proof, first, of the 
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actual suffering caused by the existing arrangements, and, secondly, of the solid benefits 


to be conferred upon the people by the new ones; both these proofs the Whigs were 
unable to supply. 


This curious anti-Whiggery no doubt accounts for Todd’s suggestion 
that it was the war policy of the Whigs that drove Wordsworth away from 
his early ideas of economic reform, expressed in the Letter to Llandaff and 
the letter he sent to Fox along with a copy of the 1800 edition of Lyrical 
Ballads. I myself would not say, as Todd does (p. 122), that the Whig policies 
were “criminally short-sighted and anachronistically superficial,” certainly 
not before 18th Brumaire, and perhaps not even afterwards. And what is this 
Whig party that Todd keeps talking about? When someone suggested that 
all the Foxites in the kingdom could get into one carriage, Fox himself said 
that it would take two. 

Todd argues (p. 54) that Wordsworth’s republicanism was very different 
from ‘the conventional and classical tyrannophobia of Southey, and from the 
shrill democratic frenzy of Coleridge. Connected as they were at so many 
points with his personal position, supplemented by a year’s residence in 
revolutionary France, his liberal sympathies as a whole were more profound, 
far more vital, and fundamentally, far more difficult to subvert.’’ He also 
says that Wordsworth remained through his life a humanitarian, deeply sym- 
pathetic with the poor (pp. 90, 165, 188-89). But the question is not now 
whether Wordsworth was kind or decent; the question is whether he became 
a Tory. And to that question Todd’s arguments simply are not relevant, 
unless, indeed, one assumes that all Tories are wicked and inhumane. 

Finally Todd’s defense reaches (pp. 147-48) the influence of “the rural 
community of the North, men ‘placed above poverty’ . . . ‘small independent 
proprietors of land . . . men of respectable education . . . who live in a coun- 
try not crowded with population.’ [Wordsworth’s] admiration of the unique 
virtue of their domestic life was bound to lead him to an even closer identifica- 
tion with their interests and outlook.”” Every contemporary observer that I 
know describes the poverty and ignorance of the farmers and shepherds of 
Westmorland and Cumberland. Their tenures were precarious; many of their 
estates were subject to indeterminate fines, and some, apparently, even to 
feudal dues like heriots. In effect, the estatesmen of Cumberland and West- 
morland were hardly more secure than ordinary tenants at will, and certainly 
far less secure than leasehold tenants. Even in Wordsworth’s childhood their 
survival had become impossible, because of the enclosure of commons and 
wastelands, on which they depended for pasture, fuel, and food. The right 
of pasturage was especially important, since their sheep were their only 
income-producing crop. Many of the estates had been heavily mortgaged, 
sometimes when money was needed to provide for younger sons, who under 
the customs of many of the manors could not inherit portions of the estate. 
In plain fact the society of the small occupying owner in Cumberland and 
Westmorland was moribund from at least the last quarter, if not indeed from 
the middle, of the eighteenth century. 

Yet Todd associates (p. 148) these poverty-stricken peasants with the 
“landed interest,” and he says that because Wordsworth cherished their 
unique virtues and felicity (Todd should look at the nineteenth-century 
comments on drunkenness and illegitimacy in the two counties), he was led 
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toward the Tories, who “were inevitably the party of ‘repose,’ inspired by 
principles of permanence and stability on which they based their opposition 
to Whigs and Frenchmen alike.” In the “liberal-commercial alliance of early 
nineteenth-century Whiggism,” he saw a force that threatened the existence 
of the small independent proprietors of the North. For all I know, this indeed 
may have been what Wordsworth thought. But Todd’s analysis is worthless 
as a sign of Wordsworth’s political and social acumen and virtue, if it depends 
on the real existence of the estatesmen of Cumberland and Westmorland 
that form so powerful a weapon in the armory of Wordsworthians. 


Ill 


Professor Healey’s catalogue of the Cornell Wordsworth collection is an 
impressive and elegant volume, a fitting tribute and monument to the Words- 
worthian devotion of Mrs. St. John and Mr. Emanuel. As a catalogue of a 
collection, this might seem only a supplement to bibliographies; but in fact 
it must supplant them, since Professor Healey has been at pains to give com- 
plete and modern analytical descriptions of all authentic examples of Words- 
worth’s works. 

The first two sections of the catalogue list (I) the editions published in 
his lifetime and (II) those published from 1850 to 1955. Two relatively small 
sections list Wordsworth’s periodical and anthology publications. A fifth 
section, ‘‘Wordsworthiana,” gives significant works about Wordsworth and 
many that might help in understanding him. It runs for 130-odd pages, from 
a 1713 edition of Anne Finch to a 1955 edition of John Wain. Part VI lists 
the Coleridgean holdings of the collection, which are substantial. The list of 
Lake District books in Part VII should be a most valuable tool, and it is 
gratifying to know that this portion of the collection has “lately begun to find 
use as a primary collection.” Part VIII lists a small but interesting group 
of association items. Part IX, the last, lists the manuscript holdings, now 
about a third of the collection by number. The manuscripts are drawn from 
the Wordswort': circle as a whole. There are 243 by the poet himself. Most 
of the letters are late, but on the other hand, there they are, and they do 
supplement and correct De Selincourt’s edition (which is mostly late too, 
when you come to think of it). 

The index is extensive and valuable. Under Coleridge, for example, there 
are citations to his annotations, to documents concerning him, to inscriptions 
by and to him, to letters, and to manuscript and printed works (separately). 
Under Wordsworth, in addition to such items, there are categories of Editors, 
Illustrators, Printers, and Publishers. 

In other words, this massive volume is not merely a monument, it is also 
a basic tool of Wordsworthian research. It deserved publication—which can 
hardly be said of any of the other studies of Wordsworth that have been 
published within the last couple of years. Wordsworthians suppose that any 
time they get a couple of facts together they must go over the old ground. 
Wordsworthians speak in tones of piety and bewitchment. Their words are 
commentaries on revealed truth: “for I knew in advance the ending of my 
story,” Mr. Schneider says (p. ix). And Mrs. Moorman (Wordsworth’s latest 
biographer) murmurs (p. vii), 
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To share, however imperfectly, in [Wordsworth’s] life, seemed to me indeed like 
treading a high mountain-range where precipices often block the path entirely, al- 
though we find, as he himself said, that someone has planted many of the crevices with 
flowers. . . . In middle life indeed, with a family to bring up, he was fain to become a 
Distributor of Stamps, and his interest in politics became embarrassingly keen. But 
no life of Wordsworth could be constructed out of these activities. His poetry is itself 
the chief justification for a biography: it is of the mind and soul of the author of Lyrical 
Ballads and Poems in Two Volumes and The Prelude and The Excursion that his bi- 
ographer must write and that those who care for him will wish to read. 


And it is even so. ‘What novel?” Tucker Brooke asked mildly, when he was 
told that The Excursion was as exciting as a novel. But Wordsworthians 
hardly ever ask questions like that. They rehearse the same details of the 
poet’s marvelous and unhappy childhood, when he was nurtured and pro- 
tected by a mysterious divinity, even while his relatives were abusing him 
and his brothers and sister, his corruption by false and irreligious men, his 
dark night of despair, from which he was rescued by supernatural power and 
the support of two souls redeemed, and finally his long life of prosperity and 
happiness. If there are no miracles, at least there are several moments of 
spiritual revelation, during which grace and holiness descend upon him. 
There are even mysteriously blank periods, when the hero might be said to 
have withdrawn from the life of men. The most astonishing characteristic of 
Wordsworthian studies is the absolute authority with which his self-portrait 
has dominated his followers and even his students (with the exception of 
Meyer). A notable scholar once objected to the pursuit of mere fact in studies 
of the poet, and this attitude does seem to unite most Wordsworthian students 


in a confraternity of worship. The story that they tell, left to them by Words- 
worth, has all the qualities of a sacred myth; and indeed when we read the 
stories of Wordsworth’s life, it is hagiography we are dealing with, not biogra- 
phy at all. 


WALLACE W. DovuGLAs 
Northwestern University 


BULWER AND MaAcreApDy: A CHRONICLE OF THE EARLY VICTORIAN THEATRE. 
Edited by Charles H. Shattuck. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1958. Pp. viiit+278 (8 plates). $5.75. 


The core of this book is the correspondence between two men who worked 
together to preserve the self-respect of the English theatre against the assaults 
of spectacle and melodrama. Between 1836 and 1840 Bulwer wrote and 
Macready performed five plays, three of them—The Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, 
and Money—with great success. Although the two men could not restore to 
the theatre its old prestige, they did add these three plays to the English 
repertory for the remainder of the century. They became close, though never 
intimate, friends and during the writing and production of the plays ex- 
changed frequent confidences. Their correspondence long survived their col- 
laboration: the last letters in this book are dated 1866, seven years before 
both their deaths in 1873. Yet theirs were strangely contrasted natures: Bul- 
wer the dandy, with his triumphs in literature, politics and Society and his 
stormy domestic life, a Byron of the Railway Age. Macready, on the other 
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hand, was austere in appearance and formidable in manner. Immensely 
uxorious and devout to the point of mysticism, he seems to belong more to 
the age of Gladstone than of Edmund Kean. 

The most valuable portion of the book is the letters to Bulwer which 
Professor Shattuck has assembled from the Lytton Archives at Knebworth 
House, Hertfordshire. To these are added Bulwer’s letters to Macready, some 
but not all of which were printed by Brander Matthews in 1911, and other 
relevant correspondence, notably letters to and from John Forster, confidant 
and intermediary of both men. Bulwer rarely attended rehearsals; in fact his 
early plays were presented anonymously, and the correspondence provides a 
detailed record of the plays in preparation as well as in writing. It is therefore 
only fully intelligible with a firm knowledge of Bulwer’s texts, but even with- 
out this key a striking picture emerges of the theatrical process and of the 
two partners in a brave endeavor. 

It is Bulwer who appears in a more attractive light. His letters are always 
buoyant yet truly humble in his desire to be instructed in the secrets of stage- 
craft. He knew the value of his reputation, yet never overrated his talent. 
Even after the triumph of his most original play, Money, he confesses: “Give 
me a human interest & a good plot, and I promise you something sterling in 
that way. But I have no dramatic invention.” In fact all his other plays to be 
produced were suggested by French originals and his later letters make some- 
what sad reading, as he searches desperately for a story. Yet he knew also 
the source of his plays’ life in an age of stillborn poetic drama. “I say, when 
a Door is to be shut, ‘Shut the Door.’ Knowles would say, as I think he said 
somewhere, ‘Let the room be airless.’ ”” Many of Bulwer’s passages were as 
purple as Sheridan Knowles’, but he did realize that doors must be shut— 
and opened—if actors were to move. 

His work as a playwright was not undertaken for his own profit, but to 
serve Macready and to preserve the English theatre. He consistently refused 
or reduced the royalties due him, and the words with which, after the pro- 
duction of The Lady of Lyons, he returned Macready’s cheque for £210 show 
his delicacy: “I do not return this money to you—you, personally, have no 
concern with it—I return it as a Contribution toward the Expences of an 
attempt, in which as an English author and a lover of Art I have as deep an 
interest as yourself, & the risks of which never ought to have fallen upon one 
individual.” Even in old age, when Bulwer had been made a Baron for his 
political pains, his letters to Macready, now in obscure retirement at Sher- 
borne, show consideration without condescension. 

Macready’s letters, with their chilling circumlocution, reflect his natural 
reserve. Yet there is real perception in his comments, and the correspondence 
reveals how Richelieu, for instance, was transformed under Macready’s hand 
from a diffuse romance to a compact character study. Even Macready can 
unbend on paper. Preparing to play opposite Helen Faucit in The Lady of 
Lyons, he admits ruefully: “I wish I was younger—and that my chére amie 
and myself had put our heads out of the window, when it was raining beauty— 
but as Falstaff says, ‘That’s past praying for.’ ”’ When casting the page in 
Richelieu he even confesses: “I have tried Mrs. Warner for Francois—she will 
not show her legs, though they are worth looking at.” 
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Professor Shattuck has provided an introduction which swiftly sketches 
the scene and presents the characters. He also supplies a brief biography of 
every identifiable person mentioned in the correspondence. Such an ambitious 
plan cannot entirely escape error: it was Perceval Farren, not his brother 
William, who trained Helen Faucit for the stage (p. 29); the first performance 
of Money was on 8 December 1840, not 8 October (p. 183); Lady Pollock is 
ungallantly denied her title in the text (p. 261), though correctly styled in 
the Index. But it is a substantial achievement to have assembled this material 
from so many sources, and the book is decorated with a flourish proper to its 
subject. 


GEORGE ROWELL 
University of Bristol 


THE JAPANESE TRADITION IN BRITISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Earl 
Miner. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. 312. $3.75. 


An evaluation of the literary or cultural impact of one nation on another is 
always hazardous because of limited or inaccurate data, the uncertainty 
about the motivation or purpose of authors, and the difficulty of establishing 
nirect causal relationships. The problem is usually complicated further by 
language barriers and by the existence of very few adequate translations. 
When the nations concerned have vastly dissimilar traditions and history and 
do not even share a common alphabet, the problem seems almost insoluble. 
Yet oriental and occidental countries have found contact in points of religion, 
art, and literature; there has been cross-fertilization at many levels; and if 
western industrialism has already made epochal changes in the life of India, 
China, and Japan, the orient has likewise had a profound influence on the 
painting, ceramics, philosophy, and poetry of America and Western Europe, 

Earl Miner’s study of the influence of the Japanese tradition on England 
and the United States is brief, limited, and yet revealing. It is concerned 
chiefly with specific knowledge of Japanese themes and literary forms and 
their appeal to western writers; but it also touches on oriental interest in 
western culture and occasionally it suggests the importance of other links 
between the continents such as the moving picture, the theater, and the world 
of music. Professor Miner has not produced a “‘Passage to Japan’ as Walt 
Whitman metaphorically and E. M. Forster literally produced a “Passage to 
India,” but he has brought together considerable evidence and has provided 
stimulating interpretations. 

After two superficial chapters sketching nineteenth-century Japan and 
western interest in the land which the mikado had finally taken back from 
the shogunate, the author plunges into the indebtedness of the impressionistic 
movement to Japan and the astonishing vogue of Japonisme. French interest 
in the wood-block prints was quick and enthusiastic. In England the American 
painter Whistler became a collector of things Japanese and immediately 
utilized Japanese properties and techniques in his own painting. Western in- 
terest in the Land of the Rising Sun reached an early climax when two Ameri- 
cans, Ernest Fenollosa and Lafcadio Hearn, went to Japan, remained there 
to study and to teach, became practicing Buddhists, and spent years in inter- 
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preting and recording the land of their adoption. Fenollosa, it is true, eventu- 
ally returned to his own country, but Hearn died in Japan and became a 
dramatic symbol of the meeting of East and West. 

The bulk of Professor Miner’s book concerns the specific obligations of 
certain English and American poets to Japanese writing. Fiction is virtually 
ignored because it is only lately that translations of Japanese novels are 
becoming available, and these so far have had little to offer to the sophis- 
ticated western novelist. In drama, likewise, the western debt to the orient 
has been negligible because occidentals have seldom seen and thus have been 
slow to recognize the considerable merit in the Japanese bunraku (puppet 
plays), the ndh drama, and the kabuki theater, and because the heavy burden 
of feudal ritual and myth in these dramatic forms has not attracted western 
audiences. But Kipling, Yeats, Blunden, and Masefield in England quickly 
felt the significance of Japanese poetry, even though two of them never 
visited Japan; and such American poets as Ezra Pound, Amy Lowell, John 
Gould Fletcher, Conrad Aiken, and Witter Bynner were fascinated by Jap- 
anese themes and craftsmanship. Indeed the Imagist movement obviously 
owed a good deal to the Japanese masters of the haiku (the unrhymed seven- 
teen syllable poem which commonly combined an image and a metaphor). 

In his understandable desire to explore all the angles of his subject Pro- 
fessor Miner is inclined to overstress direct influence and to discover indebted- 
nesses when the average reader would see at best only resemblances. It is 
certainly true that Ezra Pound was influenced by Chinese and Japanese 
literature and that, through him, a good many modern poets felt that influ- 
ence. Professor Miner, incidentally, ascribes to Pound a magnitude which 
time has not confirmed. But in attempting to define or explain the very real 
genius of William Butler Yeats the author tries to demonstrate an obligation 
to the ndh drama in Yeats’ plays for dancers which hardly extends beyond 
the use of a bare stage and symbolic properties. Certainly the core of his ma- 
terial came from Irish myth and folklore. Professor Miner is also unconvincing 
in his efforts to prove that Robert Frost or Wallace Stevens experienced any 
Japanese influence. With Robinson, Eliot, or Jeffers, apparently, there was 
never any question of indebtedness. 

The author suggests that the real influence of Japanese drama in the 
occident, especially kabuki, may come in the future despite the reliance of this 
form on falsetto speech and stylized acting. Certainly he is on very safe 
ground when he argues the importance of Japanese motion pictures to the 
western film industry. Here Japanese artistry and originality have proved ex- 
citing to audiences depressed by the banality of Hollywood. 

Professor Miner’s book is useful and informative but it is less comprehen- 
sive than the author implies in his preface. He disregards completely Ameri- 
can interest in Japanese folklore, and he gives surprisingly little space to such 
significant interpreters of Japanese culture as Basil Hall Chamberlain and 
Lafcadio Hearn. The fifteen pages of annotated bibliography are particularly 
helpful. But it must be pointed out that the title of one of Hearn’s best known 
books on Japan, Exotics and Retrospectives, is consistently misspelled. 


Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 
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THE MAKING OF THE AUDEN CANON. By Joseph Warren Beach. Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. 315. $4.75. 


Joseph Warren Beach, a distinguished American scholar much admired for 
the warmth and humanity which accompanied his broad and penetrating 
knowledge, died in August 1957, shortly after completing The Making of the 
Auden Canon. This book demonstrates these qualities in full force, as well as 
Beach’s expository skill, keen taste, and sense of the living quality of litera- 
ture. Although a study of an author’s revisions is directed to specialists, 
Beach was much less guilty of treating literature as a quarry for academic 
exercises than are many authors of more general works. He wrote with the 
knowledge that books and poems are written by men and for men: that the 
experience of them becomes part of the excitement, growth, and cohesion of 
existence. 

Beach’s abilities were particularly serviceable for study of a poet who is 
important in the stream of contemporary literature and thought. As they ap- 
peared during the thirties and early forties, or as they were found on library 
shelves somewhat later, Auden’s earlier poems were hungrily read—especially 
by the young—as expressions of a sensibility orienting itself to the hopes and 
disasters of the time. Beach’s study focuses on the way in which these poems, 
written between 1930 and 1945, were sifted, revised, and rearranged by 
Auden in the creation of the widely known American Collected Poems (1945) 
and the British Collected Shorter Poems (1950). 

Although many of the reviewers of the Collected Poems noted Auden’s 
general editorial method: the abandonment of chronology in favor of arrange- 
ment alphabetically by the first word (for the shorter poems) and the omis- 
sion of numerous poems, Beach’s book provides the first broad exploration of 
the extent, nature, and probable reasons for these and other changes. Al- 
though he considers artistic as well as ideological reasons for Auden’s editing, 
Beach focuses his attention on the way in which Auden’s slow but finally de- 
cisive change from a political radical and a humanist to an orthodox Christian 
was the dominant influence on the creation of the collected editions. Beach, 
however, carefully observes the similarities of Auden’s thought during his 
various stages, similarities which indeed add to the confusion of the non- 
chronological canon. 

Beach studies Auden’s revisions and omissions of passages, omissions of 
entire poems, failure to collect numerous periodical publications, and the 
selection of passages from long works such as travel books and dramas. Many 
omissions and revisions show Auden abandoning or toning down a revolution- 
ary position or hostility against established institutions. Elsewhere Auden 
inserts religious views where none were originally present. Auden’s non- 
chronological sequence conceals the historical, personal, and ideological con- 
text of many poems, making it possible to interpret them as expressions of 
views which he assumed long after their composition. 

Although Beach disclaimed the intention of writing a general critique of 
Auden, his book is rich in explications of passages and poems, in evaluation, 
and in general treatment of Auden’s thought and art. Many short poems are 
studied to explore reasons for their exclusion, revision, or inclusion. Beach 
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investigates Auden’s preservation of many poems which appear to be as radi- 
cal or immature as many discarded ones. Almost all of the longer poems and 
dramas receive some general treatment and evaluation as Beach relates 
them to the ideology of the canon. 

Although Beach maintains that it is honorable for a poet to alter or sup- 
press his work because of changes in artistic standards and beliefs, his study 
abounds in explicit and implicit criticism of Auden’s method and results, and 
his conclusion emphasizes his judgment that Auden, despite the brilliance of 
his gifts, reveals himself somewhat deficient in poetic integrity. It might be 
objected that Beach’s judgment stems from disagreement with Auden’s later 
political and religious views, for although Beach is never explicit about his 
own views and denies the relevance of a critic’s beliefs for the task he is under- 
taking, it is clear that he is more in sympathy with Auden’s earlier than his 
later values, or at least that he finds Auden’s conversion to Christianity and 
his concomitant views on history and man somewhat distasteful. Neverthe- 
less, his judgment of Auden’s performance seems remarkably free from doc- 
trinaire prejudice. Beach objects to Auden’s nonchronological arrangement 
because wrenching poems from their historical and personal contexts often 
seriously obscures or alters their meaning. Many revisions have a similar 
effect. Such changes in meaning, he feels, violate the organic nature of a poem 
and suggest the poet’s failure to be serious about the creative act. Beach 
implies that Auden’s willingness to make old poems serve new purposes shows 
that he has always worn his poetic masks with a certain nonchalance, regard- 
ing a poem less as a creation than as a performance. 

Beach’s concept of poetic integrity, by which he makes his final judg- 
ment, is somewhat hard to grasp. He states that “the critical problem is 
simply whether the effect of the single poem, or still more, the effect of his 
poetry as a whole, has that final consistency or integrity which in the end satis- 
fies us and gives us the feeling that, as Wordsworth would say, we have been 
tendered ‘feeding pleasures.’ ’”’ Later Beach suggests that integrity is apparent 
“when there is a consistent thread running through the whole course of a 
man’s life or the whole body of an artist’s work.” Unfortunately, Beach’s dis- 
tinctions are not clear, for the consistent thread running through a man’s 
work would seem to be the continuity and development of the artist as an ex- 
pressive being—the man whose response to the world we feel in the poetry. 
Yet it is not clear how Beach would separate such integrity from that of the 
poet’s life, and it would seem possible that the work could possess such integ- 
rity while the man’s life partially lacked it. 

Although Beach feels that Auden should have collected his poems chron- 
ologically, leaving them, “‘as far as was consistent with his artistic standards, 
just as they were originally written,” it is not perfectly clear whether Auden’s 
integrity is lessened chiefly by his obscuring the line of his development. If 
this were the case, one might suppose that history will restore the original 
sequence and text of his poems, and that future judgment would cast more 
doubt on the integrity of the man than of the works. Meanwhile, the poet’s 
lack of integrity visible in his editorial procedure and in its immediate results, 
which are so close to us in time, can greatly disturb us, and we may justly 
protest and reject the fresh image of his work which he has tried to create. 
The important question remains how the study of the Auden canon reveals a 
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failure of integrity in the poems themselves, taken singly or as a group. We 
may question the integrity of poems whose meaning can be changed by a new 
context or whose revised versions fail to use old materials with the force of 
the original creation. Judgments of this kind assume that poetic integrity is 
based on wholeness, authenticity, and sureness of communication in a poem 
or poems. This problem involves the poet’s work as a whole, since only the 
integrity of individual poems can create a comprehensive integrity. 

Unfortunately, Beach does not attempt to clarify these distinctions and 
so he does not distinguish between contemporary and long-range judgments. 
However, his discussions of what happens to certain poems when they are 
revised or juxtaposed with later compositions sometimes suggest how Auden 
fails in poetic integrity. 

The problem of the intrinsic integrity of some revisions and of the poet’s 
work as a whole may be illustrated by some analysis of Auden’s revisions of 
“Out on the lawn I lie in bed” from On This Island, a personal poem dedicated 
“To Geoffrey Hoyland.” In the Collected Poems Auden entitles the poem “A 
Summer Night 1933” and preserves the dedication. Thus the revision of this 
poem demonstrates Auden’s willingness to assign a new meaning to a long 
completed and formulated experience. Noting Auden’s elimination of the 
fifth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth of the poem’s original sixteen stanzas, 
Beach remarks chiefly the excision of harsh judgment of traditional institu- 
tions; but Auden’s changes are more radical. In its original version this poem 
contrasts the present during which the poet is happy in the company of his 
friends, in selfish pursuits, and in the security of England, with the future 
which promises to be both overwhelmingly destructive and creative of a new 
world worth the agony of its birth. In three stanzas which Auden later dis- 
carded, he denounces the weakness and inaction of his own group and wishes 
that he could join those who will create the future. At this point the poet 
assumes a middle ground between present and future. “The crumpling flood” 
which he sees approach is terrible in aspect and promise, and the past which 
is vanishing is dear to him, but he awaits the future with hope as well as fear 
and with faith that violence will be transformed into creativity. The consid- 
erable power and poignance of the poem come largely from the tension of the 
poet’s situation, his middle ground between the present-becoming-past which 
he both loves and hates, and the destructive-creative future which he fears 
and yet desires. Further tension stems from the poet’s feeling of paralysis, 
expressed chiefly in the discarded stanzas. 

When Auden came to revise the poem, the dikes of history had already 
been rent and World War II was nearing its end. In this new social context 
and with altered altitudes toward history and man, Auden discarded enough 
of the poem to make a radical change in tension and meaning. He also made a 
few verbal changes to provide new transitions and a new tone. Having re- 
moved the three stanzas which emphasize the poet’s weakness in the face of 
desirable but painful changes, Auden now juxtaposes nostalgia about the 
present-becoming-past with terror in face of the future. Rather than as revolu- 
tionary change, destruction is now portrayed as mere war and chaos, and the 
creative aftermath is now only the inevitable calm when men rebuild society 
and control violence. The tone of the poem is now radically changed, and its 
parts perform new functions. The poem may now be truer to Auden’s view of 
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history, and Auden’s falsity to the experience which originally created it may 
be irrelevant to the question of its value. Possibly one’s empathy for the situa- 
tions presented in Auden’s earlier and later versions will influence evaluation 
of Auden’s procedure, but the poem’s altered structure appears to weaken its 
power, and the inconsistency of certain details might be termed a failure in 
poetic integrity. It is clear, however, that more than one kind of integrity is 
at stake, and argue as one may about a poet’s right to use his material as he 
wishes, some readers will regard this kind of revision as falsification. 

Although Beach’s chief conclusion, his judgment of Auden’s failure in 
poetic integrity, is not presented or supported as clearly as one might wish, 
his book remains immensely valuable and readable. In his familiar and dis- 
cursive manner, he constantly informs, stimulates, and delights. Beach’s ap- 
preciative and personal manner are perhaps somewhat out of fashion now, but 
they enrich the value of this and his other works. With Beach’s departure we 
have lost a scholar from whom many had much to learn. 


Morpecal Marcus 
Purdue University 


Unser Devutscu. Einfiihrung in die Muttersprache. Von Friedrich Kluge. 
Sechste Auflage, herausgegeben von Lutz Mackensen. Heidelberg: 
Quelle & Meyer, 1958. Pp. 158. DM 6. 


This book first appeared in 1907, then in 1929; after the death of the author 
(1926), Alfred Gétze revised it and brought out the fifth edition. In its original 
form, the book consisted of one public lecture and a series of articles which had 
been previously published separately. Gétze retained the original articles in 
his edition, though he made some corrections and a considerable number of 
changes in detail to bring the work up to date (Kluge’s edition was not avail- 
able to me for comparison). 

The present edition consists of nine articles: 1. Die sprachliche Stellung 
der Germanen. 2. Das Christentum und die deutsche Sprache. 3. Maximilian 
und seine Kanslei. 4. Zur Entstehung der Schriftsprache. 5. Niederdeutsch und 
Hochdeutsch. 6. Unsere Geheimsprachen. 7. Studentensprache. 8. Seemanns- 
sprache. 9. Weidmannssprache. Mackensen has also added a “Verzeichnis der 
besprochenen Worter.” 

As Mackensen states in his ““Vorwort,” he prepared his new edition in 
the same spirit as Alfred Gétze did. However, Mackensen saw fit to omit two 
chapters entirely: Die Kulturwerte der deutschen Sprache and Der Name der 
Germanen. To fill their place, he chose the present articles 2 and 5, which 
originally had appeared in Kluge’s Von Luther bis Lessing (41909). These two 
chapters, I agree with Mackensen, are more pertinent to the central theme of 
the book and thus give it greater unity. 

As the subtitle suggests, the book is intended to introduce the general 
public to the main facts concerning the origin, growth and salient character- 
istics of the German language. Though it is not in a strict sense a history of the 
language, each chapter does center attention on crucial turning points in its 
development or important sources of its growth. Here and there one misses, 
to be sure, facts that now are common knowledge. For example, only bare 
mention is made of the contribution by the mystics to the formation of the 
NHG vocabulary. In the main, however, wherever possible, without destroy- 
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ing the original character of Kluge’s articles, Mackensen helps out by unob- 
trusive insertions of further examples, additional bibliographical references, 
or frequently, by making Kluge-Gétze’s statements more precise in the light 
of later philological investigations. 

The most extensive changes and additions appear in the article on Nieder- 
deutsch und Hochdeutsch. Here (p. 66 f.), for example, Mackensen modifies 
Kluge’s statement that Luther was “selbst ein Niederdeutscher seiner 
Abstammung nach,” to read “‘“Mitteldeutscher” and describes Wittenberg as 
a border city between LG and HG against Kluge’s only mildly qualified desig- 
nation: “norddeutsche Stadt.” On the basis of later investigations, he then 
elaborates considerably the original text on the matter of Luther’s knowledge 
and use of LG and the prevalence of LG in Wittenberg. (In this article, I have 
noted also, Mackensen replaces a number of “Fremdwérter” in Kluge’s text 
by German words or phrases, e.g., “indirekt” by mittelbar,” “‘opponieren” 
by “‘Widerspruch erheben,” on p. 73.) 

All in all, the book fulfills admirably Kluge’s original intent: ‘‘Verstindnis 
und Liebe zur Muttersprache zu wecken.”’ Its clear and readable style, noble 
enthusiasm, and not least its rigorous philological method combine to make, 
in Mackensen’s words, “dies klassische Biichlein.” It therefore should be 
particularly suitable reading for foreign students who are in the first stages 
of their study of the history of the German language. 


A. D. WEINBERGER 
Syracuse University 


UBER DEN OBERDEUTSCHEN PRATERITUMSCHWUND. Von Kaj B. Lindgren. 
(Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, B, x12'.) Helsinki: Suo- 
malainen Tiedeakatemia, 1957. Pp. 133. Finn mk. 650. 


The purpose of this monograph is to trace the disappearance of the preterit 
from the South German dialects. The author divides his written sources into 
two main types: narration and direct address. By narration he means gen- 
erally the factual report told in the third person. The events or persons treated 
are regarded by the narrator as transitory in some respect. By direct address 
he means monologue, dialogue, or direct address to the reader. Lindgren con- 
siders briefly two other types: description (the depiction of permanent condi- 
tions), and exposition. He excludes texts belonging to the latter two categories 
because they are not primarily concerned with past events. 

Having thus limited his material, Lindgren turns to problems of method- 
ology. A “natural” method would be to sort the texts according to the number 
of places in which a South German present perfect replaces an “expected”’ 
preterit. Presumably the most recent texts would reveal a much larger propor- 
tion of substitutions than would the earlier texts. The criterion of expectation 
turned out to be inadequate because it was too arbitrary. Consequently, Lind- 
gren adopts a more objective procedure: he determines the normal distribution 
of the tenses in MHG and in the modern literary language. With these distri- 
butions he obtains norms for comparison with texts representing the transi- 
tion from MHG to NHG. His calculations reveal a great difference between 
narration and direct address, both in MHG and NHG. In direct address both 
the preterit and the present perfect are about equally frequent; in narration 
the preterit predominates by far. Therefore, direct address has to be excluded 
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from the main consideration. But now Lindgren encounters other difficulties: 
the narrative material is distributed unevenly with respect to time and lo- 
cality, and the style and content vary greatly. These considerations require 
a grouping of the material according to content (chronicles, fiction, and de- 
scriptions of travel). 

Having gone through the above extensive though necessary preliminaries, 
Lindgren digresses from his topic slightly in a section devoted to the theory of 
tense usage in NHG. He concludes, probably correctly though not independ- 
ently, that the difference between preterit and present perfect does not lie in 
meaning or geographical distribution, but in aspect, i.e., in the speaker’s atti- 
tude toward the events that he narrates. Nor can the disappearance of the 
preterit in the colloquial language of North Germany be taken as a sign of the 
spreading of the present perfect from the south. Since exactly the same distri- 
bution of preterit and present perfect obtains for the two types both in MHG 
and NHG, and since conversation is largely direct address, the avoidance of 
the preterit is accounted for. But if the preterit is extinct in the modern South 
German dialects, what do the speakers of these dialects use for narration? An 
examination of Rosegger’s works in dialect (specifically passages in which the 
characters narrate past events in dialect) plus a few Swiss dialect collections 
of popular stories reveals that for narration the present is used, once the 
chronological relationship has been established by the present perfect. It is 
interesting to note that the North German Theodor Storm, the Swiss Gott- 
fried Keller, and the Austrian Rosegger distribute the preterit and present 
perfect in exactly the same manner, whenever they use the literary language. 

After the very lengthy prefatory remarks, Lindgren finally approaches 
the main problem. For the narrative group he investigates thirty-three 
chronicles from the early fifteenth century to about 1637; sixteen works of fic- 
tion from about 1460 to 1620; and eight accounts of travels from 1427 to 1613. 
For comparison with narrative prose he adds eight texts from the same period 
in direct address. He finds slight traces of a change after 1450: the present 
perfect comprises less than ten per cent of all tenses used. After 1530 he finds 
an abrupt and radical change: the perfect comprises more than fifty per cent 
of all tenses, The distinction between preterit and present perfect is no longer 
consistently maintained in narration, and probably not at all in the spoken 
language. Lindgren suggests that a process starting two or three generations 
prior to 1530 clearly manifested itself in the written language. The continued 
but decreased and inconsistent use of the preterit Lindgren attributes to the 
influence of the grammar school and its stress on Latin grammar. 

As a postscript Lindgren dwells on the possible causes of the disappear- 
ance of the preterit. He does not believe that the coalescence of the third singu- 
lar present and preterit of weak verbs can account directly for such a radical 
change. He cites statistical evidence to show that strong verbs in most docu- 
ments are considerably more frequent than weak verbs. Therefore it is un- 
likely that the less frequent forms could influence the more frequent ones. In- 
stead, Lindgren suggests that the speakers of the language tolerated the am- 
biguity in weak verbs until they collectively hit upon a radical solution: they 
replaced the preterit by the present. Analogy certainly played no part. Lind- 
gren emphasizes that this view is only a plausible but unverifiable hypothesis. 

The faults of this monograph pertain only to the form and presentation. 
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Many specimens of text need not have been included. A mere statement of the 
sources and the results would generally have sufficed and would have reduced 
the bulk of the text by about a third. Furthermore, he could have dispensed 
with direct address much earlier in the preliminaries and could have presented 
the results and conclusions on this type more succinctly. But the merits far 
outweigh the defects. Lindgren’s statistical method is rudimentary and yet 
perfectly suited to the problem. Perhaps he was overly conscientious: to at- 
tain the high degree of accuracy in sampling he counted over 180,000 verb 
forms in ninety different texts! The odds are overwhelming that each sample 
represents the true distribution in each text almost perfectly. If he had been 
content with less, his findings would have been just as convincing and he 
would have reduced his labors considerably. But though the statistics merely 
demonstrate the validity of the external evidence, we can have more confi- 
dence in the conclusion than we could by any other method. 


RICHARD M. THURBER 
De Paul University 


AUSDRUCKSFAHIGKEIT UND BILDKRAFT DER NIEDERDEUTSCHEN SPRACHE, 
DARGELEGT AN DER BEZEICHNUNG DES BEZECHTEN. Von Hans-Friedrich 
Rosenfeld. (Sonderschrift des Stader Geschichts- und Heimatvereins, 
Nr. 7.) Neumiinster: Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1956. Pp. 64. 


A list of some 43 Low German expressions with the meaning ‘inebriated’ 
found in Georg Christoph Lichtenberg’s “Patriotischer Beytrag zur Methyo- 
logie der Deutschen” of 1773 formed the point of departure for this compila- 


tion of equivalent terms in present-day Low German. Rosenfeld, director of 
the work for the Pomeranian dialect dictionary at Greifswald, has assembled 
an amazing number of such expressions and classifies them into over a hundred 
categories dependent mainly upon semantic field of origin: ‘fire’ (he jeet in 
Flammen) ; ‘the effects of fire’ (het is anrékert); ‘to rinse the throat, stomach, 
etc.’ (he hett sich de Guargel wasken); ‘the head’ (he kann sinen eegen Kopp 
nich in’n Sack na Hus drégen) ; ‘to stagger’ (he stolpert 6wer sine egen Benen); 
‘swollen’ (sternhagelduun). The author’s Pomeranian dialect area, which pro- 
vided over a thousand examples, forms the focus of the collection; regional 
dialect dictionaries and a few published lists were drawn upon for the other 
Low German subareas. The geographical provenance of the forms is indicated 
after their citation. A glossary of “rare and difficult” Low German words is 
appended to the study which first appeared as an article in the 1955 Jahrbuch 
des Vereins fiir niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 

Since the choice of title and wording of some of the summary statements 
suggests that Rosenfeld sees his extensive collection of ‘inebriated’ terms as 
evidence for assumed expressiveness and metaphoric vigor inherent in the 
Low German language, the question of the validity of the assumption and its 
argument arises. As for the evidence, it would seem that with recourse to 
Bloomfield the following can be said: the inebriated among Low German 
speakers has given rise to a rather large number of picturesque expressions 
containing words or phrases used in metaphorical meanings. Many of these 
expressions, originating as personal innovaticns, have received the sanction 
of acceptance, although the number of near synonyms current in any indi- 
vidual dialect area does not become clear from the study. A large part of the 
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metaphorical expressions with the general meaning ‘inebriated’ now in use are 
probably extensions of a much smaller number of metaphorical models. In 
what for lack of historical data must remain a hypothetical case, one can see 
how a not surprising metaphorical use of Kopp ‘head’ as in he hett watt im 
Kopp ‘he is inebriated’ might serve as a model for the use of Kroon ‘crown’ 
and, metaphorically, ‘head’ in an expression like he hett einen inne Kroon, 
which in turn might lead to something like he hett’n Zacken in’ne Kroon; a 
further semantic extension in a like chain might be he hett en schin’n Tacken. 
The author’s compilation of hundreds of expressions like the above testifies 
to the Low German speakers’ extensive use, acceptance, and extension of 
metaphorical usages in the semantic area ‘inebriated,’ but it does not really 
argue for the notion of intrinsic Low German “‘Ausdrucksfahigkeit und Bild- 
kraft”’—a notion left over from a more romantic age of language study. Meta- 
phorical models and patterns of extension are no doubt the referent to be 
sought for Rosenfeld’s “unversieglicher Born des niederdeutschen Sprach- 
schaffens.” 

The reading of this little book is sure to occasion a glow of dialect 
patriotism in those with a claim to Low German. They, the intended audience, 
will be thankful to Rosenfeld for taking such a devoted interest in what 
promises to remain an interesting segment of their vocabulary. 


B. J. KoEKKOEK 
University of Buffalo 


Worp-INDEx To GOTTFRIED’s Tristan. By Melvin E. Valk. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1958. Pp. viiit+-71. Paper, $2.50. 


This index is based on Ranke’s edition of Tristan and has, according to the 
preface, been produced in “‘nearly 20 years of labor.” One can only admire the 
patience and diligence with which Valk has recorded and arranged what must 
be upwards of 100,000 entries. Again according to the preface, the word-index 
to Tristan is intended as a companion piece to Senn and Lehmann’s Word- 
Index to Wolfram’s Parsival. It differs from the latter in two ways. In the first 
place, the references are more clearly arranged and cleanly reproduced, and 
thus visually easier to consult. In the second, it is not really an index of words. 
Senn and Lehmann worked on the principle that a word consists of form plus 
meaning, and that meaning is the more important element. Under the 
vocabulary entry they list with references all inflectional forms occurring in 
the text. Homonyms are recognized as different words. Valk, on the other 
hand, considers only form without attention to meaning or to membership 
in an inflectional system. To examine the instances of twon, for instance, one 
must look under taten, tatens, tatet, tete, teten, tetet, tet, tete, teter, tetez, tuo, 
tuon, tuonde, tuone, tuont, tuonts, tuostu, tuot; getan, getane, gelanem, getanen, 
getaner, getaniu; entete, entet, entete, entuo, entuot; and netuoz. There is no 
indication whether /ete is preterit indicative second person singular, preterit 
subjunctive first or third person singular, or an oblique form of the noun édét; 
nor is there any reference to the noun form ¢ete under the entry tat (16081 sit 
das er siner tate | keine bewerde hate). Zin ‘zu ihnen’ is not distinguished from 
sin ‘Zinn,’ nor in ‘in’ from in ‘ihn’ and in ‘ihnen.’ Orthographic variants are 
separated, swenzec from swenzic, gewarb from gewarp. What we have, then, is 
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a neat and accurate index to the forms of Gottfried’s Tristan as Ranke 
reconstructed it. 


FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


Die Herrin. Herausgegeben von Erich Henschel und Ulrich Pretzel unter 
Mitwirkung von Richard Kienast. Altdeutsche Quellen 4. Leipzig: 
Hirzel, 1957. Pp. 105. Papier. DM 6.60. 


Excellent material for a seminar in textual criticism presents itself in the new 
edition of Die Heidin IV. A diplomatic copy of the Heidelberg manuscript 
appears on the lefthand page and the emended text on the right, while a 
separate pamphlet contains the critical apparatus and the variant readings 
from a copy of the only other, the lost Kalocsa, manuscript. The printing is 
clear and, except that 7 and 7 are sometimes confused, quite accurate. 

No one will agree with the editors on all points, nor would they expect 
such agreement. A change in the manuscript can represent only an educated 
guess, whose correctness one can support with analogy or logic but cannot 
prove. Honest differences are often possible. For example, lines. 1065-66 read 
in the manuscript: 


Do acht er vf niht 
Vii dvhte in wider sin vrowen enwiht 


The apparatus lists the following emendations for 1. 1065: 


von der Hagen: DA aht er df niht 
Pfannmiiller: Dardf hat er ahte niht 
Kienast: D6 ahte er der wibe niht 
Pretzel: D6 ahte er andere wibe niht 


This reviewer would suggest 


D6 ahte er anderer vrouwen niht 


taking vro(u)wen from 1. 1066. The emendation presents as little change as 
possible in the style and language of the poem, which makes no regular con- 
trast between vrouwe and wip (cf. 1. 27-29) and uses the partitive genitive 
after niht (cf. 1. 1125, et passim). 

The editors sometimes alter without sufficient reason. In the manuscript, 
ll. 333 and 481 are identical: Zu den rossen si do giengen; the emended text 
reads |. 333: Ze den rossen sie giengen and |. 481: Zen orsen sie dé giengen. Sie 
‘she, her, they, them’ is without pattern si or sie in the manuscript, which the 
editors resolve to -s, s?, and sie; si 1. 14 is probably a misprint. The reason for 
the choice between si and sie is often not apparent; cf. l. 209: sie wiirden 
lihte spotten min with |. 337: Si teilten sich geliche enzwei and see ll. 405:1087, 
843:1259, 873:874, 1551:1765, etc. The same question applies occasionally to 
the use of wnt and unde (manuscript: vf, und), im and ime (manuscript: im); 
€.g., 29:1549, 167:463, 1339:1623. 

A few specific points: 1. 16. gevilde can remain; cf. 1. 1675 and Wigalois 
5869, Iwein 276. 499. 970, and particularly Parzivaél 721, 24. — 1. 123. Read 
werlde, or else werlte 1. 125. — |. 559. daz wiinschet iu min herze unt sin seems 
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rhythmically preferable. — ll. 648-49. Perhaps: daz ir mit iuwern liulen fin 
| wellet wesen unser gast. Pfannmiiller reads fin, and the postposition of the ad- 
jective is common; see examples in Lexer and DWB. Kalocsa has wesen. — |. 
669. Suggest: vil wunnecliche es im ergienc. The change is less radical, and the 
repetition of minnecliche in ll. 669 and 671 is disturbing. — 1. 682. The change 
in order is good. “Ki. dagegen glaubt schon an ritien.” But NHG ritten is not 
[r1t:an]! The syllable has remained short. — 1. 940. Both manuscripts indicate 
hern, which does not violate meter, syntax, or style. The fact that it could be 
lacking is not sufficient reason to drop it. — |. 1129. Lide can be kept. Méhie 
and other verbs in unreal conditions take either primary or secondary se- 
quence; cf. Berthold I 86,25. —1. 1133. Keep Aabe gestriten; gestrite would indi- 
cate that his sirften had reached completion. — ll. 1149-50 may well be genu- 
ine and in conscious contrast to ll. 177-78. — 1. 1488. Read #eile with Kalocsa. 
See the editors’ notes to ll. 136 and 1246 on apocope. Incidentally, however, 
masculine and neuter dative singulars without -e appear in rhyme in the edited 
text frequently, in spite of the editors’ expressed doubts; cf. ll. 96, 136, 548, 
676, 733, et passim. 

Even a brief study of Die Heidin will fill a student with questions as to 
the perfection of any normalized text, and these questions should be aroused. 


FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


DEUTSCHE URKUNDEN DES 13. JAHRHUNDERTS. Herausgegeben von Bruno 
Boesche. (Altdeutsche Ubungstexte, Band 15.) Bern: Francke Verlag, 
1952. Pp. 66. S.Fr. 4.50. 


Dieses mustergiiltig zusammengestellte und herausgegebene Ubungsbiichlein 
fiir Germanisten und Historiker verdient besondere Beachtung unter den 
~echt brauchbaren altdeutschen Texten der Schweizer Germanisten. Trotz 
vieler Untersuchungen zu einzelnen Kanzleien und Kanzleisprachen bleibt die 
Einbeziehung der Urkundensprache in die Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
immer noch allzu sehr in der Form des Exkurses und der Randbemerkung. 
Auch die Beschaftigung mit der Urkundensprache im akademischen Unter- 
richt la8t noch vieles zu wiinschen iibrig. Diesem Zweck dient nun vor allem 
das vorliegende Biichlein. Es will den Studierenden an Hand einer kleinen, 
aber tibersichtlich geordneten Auswahl deutschsprachlicher Urkunden in das 
Wesen und die Probleme dieser Geschaftssprache einfiihren. 

Von den insgesamt 24 abgedruckten Urkunden sind 20 in unverinderter 
Form dem Corpus der Altdeutschen Urkunden von Friedrich Wilhelm entnom- 
men. Im Vorwort weist der Herausgeber mit treffenden Worten auf die wesent- 
lichen Probleme und den Nutzen der sprachlichen Erforschung der Urkunden 
hin. Die Einteilung der Urkunden in A. Urkunden sur Giiter-, Wirtschafts- und 
Handelsgeschichte; B. Urkunden sum Stadt- und Hefrecht; C. Aus Landfrie- 
densurkunden, also auf Grund ihres Inhalts, scheint mehr dem Historiker als 
dem Germanisten zu dienen, aber ihre Verteilung auf die verschiedenen 
Mundartengebiete wird wiederum sprachlichen Gesichtspunkten gerecht. 

Fiir besonders wichtig und wertvoll halte ich die reichen Angaben zum 
Schrifttum auf dem Gebiet der Urkundenlehre im Zusammenhang mit der 
Erforschung der Urkundensprache. Ein Kommentar und Worterklarungen 
fehlen leider. Das gehért, wie uns der Herausgeber versichert, zur ““Zweck- 
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bestimmung der Ubungstexte”. Es ist wahr, Handlichkeit im Gebrauch war 
nie ein Grundsatz der deutschen akademischen Ubungsbiicher. Dem Stu- 
denten soll vielmehr keine Mihe erspart bleiben in der Erwerbung seiner 
Kenntnisse, selbst wenn die Hilfsmittel auf einem Gebiet schwer zuginglich 
oder nur in einem Exemplar in der Bibliothek vorhanden sind. 

Trotz dieses Mangels sollte sich das Biichlein bald einen gesicherten 
Platz in den Ubungen zum Mittelhochdeutschen erwerben. 


GOTTFRIED F. MERKEL 
University of Cincinnati 


Aus DER WELT pes Barock. Dargestellt von Richard Alewyn, Wilhelm 
Boeck, Hans Heinrich Eggebrecht, Wolfgang von Léhneysen, Irmgard 
Loos, Peter Rassow, Isabella Riittenauer, Ingrid Schiirk, Wilhelm Treue, 
Erich Trunz. Stuttgart: J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1957. 
Pp. 211. 


Man hat lange Zeit das Barockalter betrachtet als eine Periode des namen- 
losen Zerfalls, des politischen Ungliicks, der Uberfremdung, wahrend der 
Deutschland in Dichtung, Baukunst und Malerei jegliche Selbstindigkeit 
verlor, und zwischen michtigen und kulturell fortgeschrittenen Nachbarn als 
trauriges Scheingebiude stehen blieb, weder eine Demokratie, noch eine 
Oligokratie, noch eine Monarchie, sondern eine merkwiirdige Anarchie, ein 
“corpus tantum non monstro simile,” wie Pufendorff im Jahr 1667 feststellte. 
Heute sind wir geneigt der Epoche hinreifende positive Eigenschaften zuzu- 
erkennen, eine neue und positive Auspragung der Renaissancegesinnung, durch- 
aus nicht ohne Eigenart und internationalen Wert. Daf dies gegen Ende des 
Jahrhunderts in der Musik und der Architektur der Fall ist, war schon 
Allgemeingut geworden. Daf Barock in der Malerei nicht Verfall ist, sondern 
Wechsel in der Betonung der Werte, wird eigentlich nur noch von Bernhard 
Berenson am Ende seines 1952 erschienenen Buches Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance bestritten. Mit der Dichtung steht es fraglicher. Ohne Zweifel 
war durch das Jahrhundert zwischen 1600 und 1700 etwas héchst bedeutungs- 
volles geleistet worden: Eine Europiisierung der Literatur und der Kultur, 
der neue Anschlu& an eine Gesamtentwicklung, die Goethe spater als “Welt- 
literatur” bezeichnete. Barock in Sprache und Gedicht wurde allmahlich 
erkannt als lebendige Kraft, die mit einer obsolet gewordenen Tradition 
brach. Daf man sich an reif gewordene Vorbilder halten mute, war klar, 
daf dies manchmal zu Affektationen fiihrte, unvermeidlich, aber unter 
dieser ungefestigten Oberfliche waren dauernd Kriafte und Gesinnungen am 
Werk, die am Ende der Epoche um 1740 zu voller Reife fiihrten. Eine Periode 
von ungeheurem auferem Glanz war entstanden, ein lebendiger Antrieb, der 
von tausend—wirklich tausend—Stellen aus wirkte und dem bald ein hoher 
Grad von Verfeinerung nicht fehlte. Albert Wellek hat in einem Artikel 
“Renaissance und Barock-Synisthesie” im neunten Band der Deutschen 
Vierteljahrsschrift auf die Bedeutung der Sinnesverkniipfungen in der Archi- 
tektur, des Farbenhérens, das schon mit Jakob Béhme beginnt, usw. hinge- 
wiesen. Zusammenfassung aller Kiinste und kulturellen Bestrebungen also ist 
das wichtigste Kriterium dieser Epoche und aus dem Gefiihl dafiir ist das 
vorliegende Buch entstanden: ein zusammenfassendes Werk sollte geschaffen 
werden. 
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Ein nicht erfolgloser Versuch war im Jahr 1956 von St. Gallen ausge- 
gangen. Er litt unter der Tatsache, da es sich um das Ergebnis einer Tagung 
handelte, es blieb ihm etwas Improvisiertes haften. Auch hier handelt es sich 
um ein Anlafwerk, nicht eigentlich geplant, sondern zusammengesetzt und 
zur Feier des 275. Jubilaums der J. B. Metzlerschen Verlagsbuchhandlung 
herausgegeben. Das Niveau ist ungleich, reife Kénner und gewissenhafte 
Anfanger, deren erste Versuche hier im Druck erscheinen, wollen sich nicht 
recht unter ein Dach bequemen. Auf die héchst erfahrene Betrachtung von 
Erich Trunz, die als glanzvolle Einleitung zum Ganzen wirkt, folgen zwei 
Abhandlungen, die den Charakter von tiichtigen Seminararbeiten nicht 
verleugnen kénnen. Irmgard Loos kann man danken fiir ihre Veréffent- 
lichung von Leibniz’ Gedicht auf den Tod der Kénigin Sophie Charlotte von 
PreuBen; dies Werk héchst interessanten Inhalts, aber von kliglich unzu- 
langlicher Form, ist ein trauriger Beweis fiir die Fremdheit mit welcher der 
groGe Philosoph der eigenen Sprache gegeniiberstand—wozu doch ein Wort 
zu sagen gewesen wire. Natiirlich konnte es nie in irgendeine Anthologie der 
Barocklyrik aufgenommen werden, die auf dichterische Qualitaét aufgebaut 
war. Dankbar kann man auch sein, da eine Photographie der Handschrift 
beigegeben wurde, die eine Ahnung von den fast uniiberwindlichen Schwierig- 
keiten der Entzifferung vermittelt. 

Es ist auSerordentlich wertvoll, daZ als Beitrag zur Geschichte die Situa- 
tion eines Kleinstaates wie des Herzogtums Wiirttemberg gegen Ende des 
Barockalters gezeigt wird. Das machtlose Land hatte zu Anfang des Jahr- 
hunderts unter dem tatigen Herzog Friedrich eine Rolle gespielt in der Schaf- 
fung der protestantischen Union. In des Herzogs Geschiften war Georg 
Rodolph Weckherlin erst nach Frankreich und dann nach England geschickt 
worden, um die evangelischen Interessen zu vertreten. In England erlebte er 
die groBe Enttéuschung der spiteren Anniherung Karls I. an die katholische 
Politik Richelieus, die véllige Zerstérung seines Vaterlandes und den Frieden 
von Miinster, der das westliche Deutschland wehrlos machte. Der Verfasser 
Peter Rassow setzt erst mit dem Jahr 1682 ein; zum vollen Verstandnis der 
Rolle, in die das Herzogtum geraten war, kommt man aber erst, wenn man 
die relativ bedeutende, wenn auch unbehagliche, Situation kennt, in der das 
Land hundert Jahre vorher sich befunden hatte. Der Druck der Expansions- 
politik Ludwigs XIV., die erste Anwendung einer “scorched earth”’-Kriegs- 
technik, die die besetzten Linder absichtlich verwiistete, die Tiirkengefahr 
fiir Deutschland, die Bedrohung durch ein spanisch-kaiserliches Habsburger- 
reich fiir Frankreich, die Ludwig XIV. zwang, rechtzeitig den Giirtel zu 
durchbrechen, der von den Niederlanden bis zur Schweizer Grenze reichte, 
all das bewirkte, da& die Pfalz, Baden, Wiirttemberg, das ganze linksrhein- 
ische Deutschland immer wieder hart getroffen wurden und in tiefe Ver- 
schuldung gerieten. Ihre Loslisung von Wien und vom Kaiser, so lange 
erstrebt, hatte keinen Gewinn gebracht. 

Auf diesem tragischen Vortakt baut sich Richard Alewyn’s Beitrag 
“Feste des Barock”’ um so wirkungsvoller auf. Das Fest—ungeheurer Auf- 
wand von Prunk und Verschwendung—tagelang dauernd und von den hunder- 
ten und tausenden von Teilnehmern eine erschépfende Kraftleistung ver- 
langend, war kein Vergniigen. Héchstens eines fiir den unbeteiligten Zu- 
schauer. Es war eine durchaus notwendige Manifestation der bisher noch nie 
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erreichten Héhe, auf die das Fiirstentum der Welt sich geschwungen hatte. 
Jedes prinzliche Beilager wurde zur Gétterhochzeit, nicht nur im Gedicht. 
Die gréSten Kiinstler der Zeit beteiligten sich am Aufbau dieser Feste—auch 
noch und wohl als letzter—Goethe. Jahrelang vorher begannen die Vor- 
bereitungen, ungeduldig warteten die Herrscher. Die Dekorationen waren 
nur fiir den Augenblick bestimmt, sie gingen nach dem Fest verloren, aber sie 
hatten ihre Bestimmung erfiillt: den Menschen weit iiber sich selbst und sein 
édes Dasein zu erheben. Das Leben in Maske und Fest war ein wichtiger 
Komponent des Barockalters. 

Wolfgang Léhneysens “Bildende Kunst um 1700” und Wilhelm Boecks 
“Die Friihzeit des kirchlichen Barocks in Schwaben” (beide mit Abbildungen 
versehen) sind Gegensitze insofern, als das eine weite Uberblicke iiber die 
Entwicklung des Palast- und Kirchenbaus gibt, das andere sich auf ein ganz 
bestimmtes, lokal und zeitlich begrenztes Gebiet beschrankt. Die Namen der 
groBen Barockarchitekten sind heute weltbekannt: Lukas von Hildebrandt, 
Fischer von Erlach, die Dientzenhofers, Balthasar Neumann, Dominikus 
Zimmermann, im Norden Andreas Schliiter, Pépelmann und viele andere. Sie 
schufen die glanzvolle Welt die hauptsichlich den Siiden, aber auch Berlin, 
Dresden und Schlesien bezauberte. 

Wie die deutsche Musik sich jetzt zu “klassischem Barock” erhebt 
(umgekehrt wie das franzésische Theater, das eine Art “‘barocker Klassik”’ 
darstellt), wird in einem héchst fachminnisch behandelten Artikel von Hans 
Heinrich Eggebrecht gezeigt. Die Bedeutung der “Musica poetica,”’ dann der 
Monodie fiir die Entwicklung der “Neuen Musik” wird betont; die Ent- 
stehung der Schiitzschen Chor-Musik aus dem Wort, die Verbindung von 
Musik und Rhetorik in der Kompositionspraxis, bis zur groSen Choralbear- 
beitung und Fugenkunst Johann Sebastian Bachs, und damit einem erreichten 
Héhepunkt westeuropidischen Musizierens, beweist die enge Verbindung von 
Musik und Wortkunst. 

Uberall gab es Hofkapellen, Kirchenchére, Theaterauffiihrungen, bald 
auch stindige Opernhiuser. Und jetzt zeigen sich vollends die férdernden 
Impulse, die von der vielgescholtenen Kleinstaaterei ausgingen. Jeder einzelne 
dieser “Staaten” war machtlos, aber jeder einzelne besa eine gréfere oder 
kleinere Residenz, die sich Kiinstler und Handwerker aller Art heranzog. So 
wurde kiinstlerisches Schaffen und kunstnahes Handwerk bis in den letzten 
Winkel getragen: Fresken- und Altartafelmaler, Portraitisten und Kupier- 
stecher, Steinmetzen und Bildhauer, Schnitzer und Kunstschreiner und vor 
allem Musiker und Baumeister wurden iiberall bendtigt. Teils besafen sie hohe 
kiinstlerische Vorbildung, teils rein praktische, aber Kunstwerke schufen sie 
alle. ““Vom Handwerk kann man zur Kunst kommen, vom Pfuschen nie”’ 
schrieb der alternde Goethe in der seltsamen Sammlung von Aphorismen, die 
er unter dem Titel ‘Aus Makariens Archiv” dem Druck von Wilhelm Meisters 
W anderjahre in der Ausgabe letzter Hand anhing, um dem Band den erwiinsch- 
ten Umfang zu geben. Er selbst lebte am Ende dieser Epoche, der seine 
reichsstaidtische Jugend noch ganz angehért hatte. Denn mit dem Barock 
entwickelte sich nicht nur der fiirstliche Absolutismus, sondern auch das 
biirgerliche Zeitalter. Diese Barockdichter, Pastoren, Professoren und 
Gelehrte huldigten nur duferlich den Héfen, sie waren keine Hofleute, 
sowenig wie die Musiker und die Architekten. Sie beniitzten nur den Hof, um 
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ihre Kiinste ausiiben zu kénnen. Und sie waren frei. Gerade die Kleinstaaterei 
erlaubte ihnen den Herrn zu wechseln; die Fiirsten bemiihten sich um sie. Um 
1770 gehérte einem begabten jungen Menschen wie etwa Goethe die Welt; 
wenig Autorititen belistigten ihn und schrainkten seine Entwicklung ein. 

Wie hing diese Welt von kleinen und machtlosen Souveriinititen zusam- 
men? Warum zerfiel das Heilige Rémische Reich nicht? Es war, wie Erich 
Trunz in seiner einfiihrenden Betrachtung betont, der Ordo-Gedanke, die 
Vorstellung von der gottgeschaffenen Weltordnung, in der jedem sein Ort 
gegeben war, die bis hinab in das Dorf- und Familienleben alles beherrschte. 

Das Werk wird manchem, besonders auch in Amerika, fremd vorkom- 
men. Es wird von neuer Wertmafstiben beherrscht. Es gibt mehr von dem 
Glanz, von der iiberschiumenden Lebendigkeit der Periode, als man ihr 
friiher zugestehen wollte. 


CurRT VON FABER DU FAUR 
Yale University 


Quirinus KUHLMANN ALs DIcHTER. Ern BEITRAG zUR CHARAKTERISTIK DES 
EKSTATIKERS. Von Claus Victor Bock. (Basler Studien, Heft 18.) 
Bern: Francke Verlag, 1957. Pp. 133. 


If ever a poet deserved to be called a “scandalon” it is Kuhlmann. Successive 
generations of critics have tried to ignore him or to classify him as a mystic 
or as little better than a fool. Only relatively lately have attempts been made 
to understand him for what he was. Bock in this publication presents him 
from an entirely new point of view, a view which is destined to become the 
prevailing one, and which will do much toward a just appreciation of both the 


character and the works of Kuhlmann. 

No one has ever portrayed the whole of Kuhlmann so carefully and with 
so much detail as Bock does in his study. With astonishing thoroughness he 
has assembled biographical data not only from the works of Kuhlmann but 
also from a vast array of secondary literature and archival materials. The 
picture that emerges is doubly meaningful, for with Kuhlmann as with no 
other poet of the German baroque, life and poetry are closely articulated. And 
Bock provides many new insights: Kuhlmann’s eroticism appears in a new 
light; his place among the mystics at Amsterdam, his spiritual voyage to 
Jerusalem, for example, assume a new perspective. Unfortunately the data for 
a detailed treatment of Kuhlmann’s stay in England seem to be lacking; but 
perhaps Robert L. Beare’s investigations into Bathurst will yield additional 
light. Grateful as we are for the new insights, Bock’s emphasis does tend 
away from the poetry as such. Thus an investigation of Kuhlmann’s lyrics 
is a task still waiting to be done. 

The basic achievement of this monograph, however, is the reclassification 
to which Kuhlmann is subjected. From now on, he can no longer be referred 
to as a mystic, even when this concept is modified by the adjective “ecstatic.” 
Proceeding from a suggestion by Muschg, Bock convincingly shows that 
Kuhlmann’s personality fits the type of the shaman, and that therefore he is a 
magician rather than a mystic. Considered in this light, Kuhlmann’s alleged 
madness, his egocentricity, his living in another world, his lapsing into near- 
glottolalia, and other features which have caused consternation so far, fall 
into pattern. Béhme was but a starting point on a road which was to end on 
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the pyre in Moscow. Kuhlmann’s alleged discipleship of San Juan de la Cruz 
is disproved by showing—through synoptic printing of Kiihlpsalm 62 and of 
the (translation of the) model—how Kuhlmann transforms the Spaniard into 
his own very different terms and meaning. But in case the sceptical reader still 
harbors doubt about the cogency of Bock’s procedure and results, let him 
read the pertinent paragraph by the dean of experts on mysticism and magic, 
Will-Erich Peuckert, in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, tu* (March 1958), 303 f. 

The bibliography, particularly the list of the works by Kuhlmann with 
its information on locations, is extremely valuable. 

The following minor points do not impair the quality of the book. Page 
12: Opitz did not translate Sidney’s Arcadia; he only refurbished the verses. 
Footnote 66 is symptomatic of a tendency to tell too much rather than what 
under the circumstances is most important; but on the whole, documentation 
—there are 527 footnotes—is more than adequate. Page 36: Strange that Bock 
considers it necessary to translate a quotation from English into German! The 
book is unusually well proofread, but on page 87, line 33, ‘‘achtziger” should 
probably read “‘drei®iger.” 

G. ScHuLz-BEHREND 
University of Texas 


WERKE GOETHES. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. WitHELM Meister. I: WILHELM MEISTERS THE- 
ATRALISCHE SENDUNG. Bearbeiter: Renate Fischer-Lamberg. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 380. Cloth, DM 18. 


Renate Fischer-Lamberg of the Goethe- und Schiller-Archiv at Weimar has 
given us with this volume of the Akademie-Ausgabe a very impressive new 
edition of the Theatralische Sendung (for reviews of other volumes of AA see 
this journal, July and October 1957). Since the critical apparatus is yet to 
appear, one cannot arrive at a final judgment of all the editorial decisions. 
However, a comparison with the three important existing editions (Weimarer 
Ausgabe [1, 51 and 52], Festausgabe [x], and the one by Giinther Weydt 
[Bonn, 1949] clearly establishes the advantages of AA for scholarly use. 

All editions of the Sendung are based on the sole manuscript which was 
copied by Barbara Schulthef, a Swiss friend of Goethe, and her oldest daugh- 
ter. It was found in 1910 and published in WA by Harry Maync, who justified 
his numerous emendations in an excellent apparatus. Julius Wahle in the 
Festausgabe and Weydt in his edition based their text on WA, but each added 
some new and interesting interpretations of the manuscript. All three editors 
modernized spelling and punctuation, standardized grammatical forms, re- 
stored Goethe’s language, eliminating Swiss peculiarities (e.g., the -gen suffix 
is changed to -chen), and emended incomprehensible passages. AA on the 
other hand reproduces the manuscript almost exactly. Only sigla are dissolved, 
capitalization is carried out consistently, and obvious copying mistakes are 
corrected. Omissions in the manuscript, additions by the editor, and unclear 
passages are marked as such. In AA we have then a very reliable text in which 
the editor’s endeavor at reconstruction is limited to a minimum. The resulting 
text—which can be read with surprising ease—reminds the reader again and 
again that the Sendung did not receive its final revision by the author. How- 
ever, even with this conservative editorial policy there cannot be absolute 
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finality. There are quite a few places like the beginning of the tenth chapter 
of the third book where Weydt prints with the manuscript “Er zog sich an 
und dachte noch, was er tun sollte,” while all the other editions including AA 
change noch to nach. Maync mentions in the apparatus the possibility of 
leaving noch. In other instances the manuscript is read differently by different 
editors. To this reviewer it is unclear why in AA “Heif’ mich nicht reden’’ is 
subdivided into strophes, while “Wer nie sein Brod mit Thrinen as [sic]’’ is 
not, when the manuscript doesn’t show subdivision in either poem. Thus, 
Maync’s verdict that there will always be disagreement on some readings of 
the Sendung still holds true (WA, 1, 51, p. 289). Very much of a problem is 
the treatment of umlauts, which the manuscript seems to use without con- 
sistency. Here AA usually compromises in following the normalized text of 
W A, keeping, however, in a number of cases, the subjunctive forms where WA 
substituted indicatives. A few of these changes still seem unwarranted, as, for 
instance, the konnte of page 68, line 9, which according to WA was kénnte in 
the original. AA preserves Hohle (p. 315, |. 4= Hohlweg) where the previous 
editions have Héhle. 

In general, so far as meaning of the text is concerned, AA is hardly dif- 
ferent from earlier editions of the Sendung. It might be of interest to know 
that the manuscript showed an exclamation mark after each Dahin in the 
Mignonlied. Wilhelm no longer talks with the art-loving officer at the Parade, 
but at the Plromjenade (p. 173, l. 5; cf. p. 215, l. 1). Serlo as a child enacted 
“den Harlekin der aus dem Ey kriecht, [den Amor] der aus einer Wolke 
kommt” (p. 368, l. 22 f.). 

This reviewer has only one misgiving about this most carefully prepared 


edition of the Theairalische Sendung: As does the original manuscript—but 
of course at different places—it confuses the reader as to the division into 
paragraphs by not using indentation. 


CurRIsToPpH E. SCHWEITZER 
Bryn Mawr College 


WERKE GOETHES. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin unter Leitung von Ernst Grumach. Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag. / JUGENDWERKE. Bearbeiter: Hanna Fischer-Lamberg. 3 vols. 
1953, 1953, 1956. Pp. 353, 295, 304 (21 plates). / Die LEIDEN DES 
JUNGEN WERTHERS. I: TEXT, ERSTE UND ZWEITE Fassunc. Bearbeiter: 
Erna Merker. 1954. Pp. (double) 157. / Ecmont. 1: Text. Bearbeiter: 
Elisabeth Vélker. 1957. Pp. 159. 

For some time the truth has been dawning on us: the Weimar edition of 

Goethe’s works does not entirely merit the canonical! dignity which it has so 

long enjoyed, and major textual revisions are in order. In an article entitled 

“Prolegomena zu einer Goethe-Ausgabe”’ (Goethe, x11 [1950, published 1951]) 

Ernst Grumach set forth that the WA leans too heavily on the Ausgabe 

letster Hand and that the latter by no means represents the author’s linguistic, 

orthographical, rhythmical (punctuation!) intentions as authentically as was 
once assumed. The result of such considerations is the new A kademie-A usgabe 

(AA), some of whose volumes will be discussed here. 

The new edition of the Jugendwerke, to be sure, must be primarily com- 

pared, not to WA, but rather to Max Morris’ Der junge Goethe (1909-12), 
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whose texts, in almost all cases, postdate the corresponding sections of WA 
(1887-1919) and are based, at the same time, on a direct collation of the 
manuscripts and/or original impressions. 

Of the three volumes of the Jugendwerke the first two contain plays and 
dramatic scenes from the years 1757-73 and 1774-75, respectively; the third 
comprises the prose to 1775. However, the Werther of 1774 is included in the 
special volume devoted to that novel; the Urfaust is to be combined with the 
main body of Faust material; Gétz and the pre-Weimar poems are to appear 
separately. Apart from these, the following items contained in DjG are absent 
here: letters; legal writings; entries in albums, rosters, etc.; conversations. 
We may, presumably, expect eventually to find the prologue to ‘““Neueréfnetes 
moralisch-politisches Puppenspiel” (DjG, tv, 43-44) with the poetry, the 
“Anekdote zu den Freuden des iungen Werthers” (DjG, v, 36-38) in the 
critical apparatus for Werther, and the paralipomena to “Hanswursts Hoch- 
zeit” (DjG, v, 203-12) in that for the Jugendwerke. Of ““‘Das Jahrmarktsfest 
zu Plundersweilern” both versions (1773, 1778) are given, facing each other 
on opposite pages. 

Goethe’s school exercises, which DjG prints far more completely than 
WA, are only partly included in AA. Volume 1 contains the three “Col- 
loquia,” volume 11 the “Exercitia privata,” the “Exemplum Avtocheiriae” 
(all these without the parallel Latin texts, which I find regrettable), and the 
fables from Aesop and Phaedrus. “Exercitium privatum X” here has six 
words at the end that are lacking in DjG. Also elsewhere we find a few minor 
additions and deletions, together with an occasional rearrangement of jotted- 
down sentences (e.g., in the Swiss diary of 1775 and in “Einfalle und Notizen’’). 
Where a text is the joint production of Goethe and another author, DjG 
lifts out the Goethean parts; this applies, e.g., to some sections of the Physi- 
ognomische Fragmente where certain passages, sentences, even word groups 
from Goethe’s hand are embedded in Lavater’s text. AA, commendably, 
gives, in small print, enough of the non-Goethean text to provide continuity 
and make such excerpts meaningful to the reader. 

Important is the new compilation of Goethe’s contributions to the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen. A considerable amount of the material given 
by Morris in DjG, even of that attributed to Goethe with certainty (vols. 11, 
111) does not appear in AA. On the other hand, numerous items which DjG 
rejects are here included. Some of these (not all) are assigned to Goethe by 
WA (which, in turn, incorporates material not accepted as Goethean either 
by Morris or now by Hanna Fischer-Lamberg), Will this problem ever be 
definitively solved? All we can do is wait for the critical apparatus, which 
will doubtless give account of the criteria used regarding inclusion and ex- 
clusion. 

Until such future time we must also withhold judgment concerning the 
qualitative aspects of the texts in the volumes here under discussion. Suffice 
it to say: spot checks showed that the great majority of pages examined con- 
tain divergences from DjG and WA (which, though by no means textually 
identical, are closer to each other). Most strikingly, AA on one hand, DjG 
and WA on the other, differ in the “Belsazar” scenes culled from the The- 
atralische Sendung. In vols. 11/L11 of WA (I) Maync boldly tried to reconstruct 
a genuine Goethean text of the Sendung from the Schulthess copy of a dic- 
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tated version, and Morris, in excerpting the dramatic juvenilia from the 
novel, with minor modifications adopted Maync’s text. The present edition 
is infinitely more cautious and conservative. (It is probably fair to say that 
the editors regard such cautious conservatism, such rejection of redactorial 
hybris, as the raison d’éire of AA.) Again we look forward to the critical ap- 
paratus. 

Until it appears, one cannot help wondering—perhaps quite wrongly and 
unjustly—whether a few misprints have crept into the new edition. In the 
first ‘‘Exercitium privatum” WA gives the date in the form “MDCCVII” 
and explicitly adds “‘so!” since the year in question is obviously 1757, not 
1707 (WA, I, xxxvim, 200). DjG has “CIODCCLVII,” the CID represent- 
ing, of course, an uncial M. AA prints “CICDCCL VII’’—which is meaning- 
less as a numeral. In “Exercitium privatum II’ DjG has “gegesehen... 
gelerhrt,” adding: “so in der Hs.” (v1, 3). WA does not contain the passage. 
AA has: “gesehen ... geerhrt.” (Semantically gelerhrt/gelehri would seem 
somewhat more satisfactory than geerhrt/geehrt.)—In line 501 of Die Mit- 
schuldigen (Jugendwerke, 1, 124) the first letter has dropped out. 

It is to be hoped that the critical apparatus will contain a fair number of 
facsimiles and thus enable the reader to convince himself visually of the 
philological superiority of this edition; I recommend, for instance, a reproduc- 
tion of the ‘“‘Exemplum Avtocheiriae” (11, 8 f.), in which I counted twelve 
divergences from DjG (1, 30 ff.) in a single page. 

A few words must suffice to describe the two other volumes of AA here 
to be brought to the attention of American Germanists. 

Erna Merker’s edition of Werther is the first one, to my knowledge, that 
prints the versions of 1774 and of 1787 on opposite pages (with identical num- 
bers). The enormous advantages are obvious.—On p. 138a there is a misprint 
in “schnobend,” and on p. 141a “Aber immer wird” should surely read “Aber 
nimmer wird.” 

With regard to Egmont Elisabeth Volker deviates radically from accepted 
usage by going back to H', the copy which Goethe wrote propria manu in 
Italy and dispatched to Weimar, where the text then underwent editorial 
changes at the hands of Herder and Vogel before going to the publisher, 
Géschen. It is simply amazing how much closer to the Storm and Stress the 
play seems in style and atmosphere as soon as its phonology, spelling, and 
punctuation suggest those of the young Goethe. 

For the reasons set forth above, a final appraisal of these volumes is not 
yet possible. Let us hope that eventually the editoria! methods and their 
results will be fully justified. 


DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


WOrRTERBUCH zU GorTHES Werther. Von Erna Merker unter Mitarbeit von 
Johanna Graefe und Fritz Merbach (hrsg. vom Inst. f. dt. Sprache u. 
Literatur d. Dt. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin). Erste Lieferung: ab bis diister. 
Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1958. Pp. 95. DM 10. 


This dictionary of Werther, as some readers may have already learned from 
other sources, is being prepared in conjunction with the new critical edition 
of Goethe’s works, now in the process of publication by the Deutsche Akademie 
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der Wissenschaften under the general editorship of Ernst Grumach. The text 
from which the citations are drawn for the dictionary is the parallel print of 
the first (1774) and second (1786) versions of Werther which appeared as a 
part of the Akademie edition in 1954. 

The first fascicle which is to be reviewed here gives promise that the 
entire dictionary will be an exemplary achievement for a single work of an 
author. In the first place, all words (from both versions), even the most com- 
mon form words, are included. To be sure, the citations are not always ex- 
haustive, but there are always enough to give adequate illustration of the 
various shades of meanings and grammatical functions. Further, for most 
words, even where not all the contexts are cited, the remaining instances are 
registered at least by page reference. This is the rule when a word occurs 
frequently in the same meaning. Only in the case of words of little semantic 
value (e.g., form words, particles) are the further occurrences indicated merely 
by u.6. or passim. As far as I can judge, both the length and the number of 
citations are adequate enough in all cases to give a total picture and to allow 
the reader to draw his own inferences. 

The second important aspect of the dictionary is the wide variety of in- 
formation it supplies for individual words. The citations for a given base 
word are grouped, when the occasion demands, according to differentiations 
of meaning (including Gefiihlston, stylistic values, or grammatical function). 
This information appears usually in the interpretamenta at the head of the 
rubrics or before individual citations. Here especially, the editors arouse our 
admiration for their perceptiveness and thoroughness. To illustrate with a 
simple case, for Abend, in addition to indicating various common usages, they 
call our attention to special values, among other things to the meaning: 
“Zeitraum, inhalterfiillt, auch stimmungsbetont” (“du vergiSt nicht die 
Abende, da wir zusammen safen”). More complex instances of interpretation 
are to be found, for example, in the case of all, where the special connotations 
for the epoch and for Werther in particular are brought out, or in the case of 
du-dein, where variations from the normal usage are clarified on the basis 
of social, psychological, stylistic, and compositional factors. 

There are numerous other kinds of illuminating details, both factual and 
interpretative, throughout the dictionary. A great deal of this information is 
not new. As the editors indicate, they have utilized all pertinent scholarly 
works, in particular, other dictionaries, grammars, and previous specialized 
works on Werther. Here is a list of the most common types of information 
which the dictionary contains over and above the items already mentioned: 
(1) spelling peculiarities; (2) variations between first and second version; (3) 
English original given in the case of words appearing in Ossian passages; (4) 
cross-references to compounds and derivations of the lemma; (5) cross-refer- 
ences to words that have meanings related to the lemma; (6) comparisons 
with passages in A. Kistner, Goethe und Werther, 1854. (7) statistical counts 
(e.g., ach: 50 times) ; (8) identification of ‘““Modewéorter’”’ (e.g., artig); (9) com- 
ments on special Goethe usage (e.g., beschrankt, dumpf); (10) textual emenda- 
tions; (11) factual details (e.g., bononischer Stein); (12) hints on semantic 
change (e.g., auffallen). All in all, the editors have included everything that is 
pertinent and that can be introduced within the limits of a dictionary. 

The technical aspects of the dictionary are also quite satisfactory. Only 
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a few features need special mention. The format is 4to, with double columns 
per page. All references to the Werther text are given by page only, except in 
special cases, where line is added to avoid possible ambiguity. The absence of 
line reference does not seem to cause any considerable loss of time in finding a 
citation, especially because the Akademie edition is in large Roman type and 
has on the average only about thirty lines per page. Further, a random check 
of about fifty instances revealed no errors in page reference. I might add also 
that a fairly careful reading of the text in the dictionary turned up only one 
misprint (under aufeinanderbeiGen, p. 30: ‘potte’ should read ‘spotte’). 
It seems almost superfluous to point out the great value of the dictionary. 
It is obvious that for the philologist it can serve not only as a base for the 
study of the language of Goethe and his epoch, but will also facilitate im- 
measurably any investigation dealing with the over-all history of the language. 
Many of the longer articles are little works of art in themselves illustrating the 
rich possibilities of the German language. The general reader and I think 
also the expert literary scholar will find that the dictionary heightens our per- 
ceptiveness and sensitivity for values that we might otherwise overlook. In 
the major articles especially, the presence of all the citations together enable 
us to recognize more readily and with greater precision the degree of dom- 
inance that a word or motif has in Werther. 
A. D. WEINBERGER 
Syracuse University 


GorETHE-BIBLIOGRAPHIE. Von Hans Pyritz unter redaktioneller Mitarbeit von 
Paul Raabe. Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universititsverlag, 1955 ff. Fasci- 
cles 1-3. Pp. 240. 


In a “provisional preface” the author sets forth the rationale and the method 
of his undertaking. He maintains—rightly, I believe—that Kipka’s Goethe 
bibliography in Goedeke’s Grundri£ (3rd. ed., IV/2—4) suffers from its very 
completeness, from a burden of ephemeral items that are to a considerable 
extent useless to scholarship. Even at the time of compilation, almost half a 
century ago, such nonselective inclusiveness was “arbeitshemmend,” Profes- 
sor Pyritz says, and he views the difficulties of culling the essentials from a 
nondifferentiated bibliographical mass as becoming only more desperate if 
and when the planned revised edition of the Goethe volumes in the Grundri£ 
appears. Indeed, the prospects of a Goedeke relentlessly, mercilessly increas- 
ing through the decades and centuries can arouse fear and pity, and we must 
agree with Pyritz when he says that scholarship requires ‘“‘neben dem Drang 
des Ergreifens die Kunst des Vergessens” and that a constant process of 
condensation alone enables us to remain masters of our research. 
Selectivity, then, is the aim of this bibliography, which is expected even- 
tually to comprise about eight eighty-page fascicles and thus to remain within 
the limits of a single big volume. Its purpose is to cover all books and articles 
which contain “giiltige oder mindestens diskutable Resultate wissenschaft- 
licher Untersuchung,” or which, while outdated, are ‘‘von wissenschafts- oder 
geistesgeschichtlicher Bedeutung”—in short: all the material with which 
present-day research really has to work. Rejected are publications com- 
pletely lacking functional significance for the scholar, especially: derivative 
editions and compilations for schools and writings of a journalistic, populariz- 
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ing, or propagandistic nature. Regretfully the author also omits, for reasons 
of space, individual reviews; ‘““Sammelreferate und Forschungsberichte,” by 
contrast, are included. There is no attempt at an evaluation of the items 
listed. 

By virtue of such procedure, Professor Pyritz hopes to provide a tool, 
but more than that: 


Das Werk ... soll in bibliographischer Form den Gang der Goethe-Forschung, die 
Geschichte des Goethe-Textes und der Goethe-Erkenntnis, vor Augen stellen; es soll 
der Wissenschaft und jeglicher ernsthaften Bemiihung um Goethe das notwendige 
Instrumentarium liefern; es soll den Stand der Arbeit bezeichnen und damit auch der 
kiinftigen Fortentwicklung unseres Goethe-Bildes die Wege bereiten helfen. . . . Und 
vielleicht trigt eine solche Méglichkeit orientierender Riickschau und Umschau ein 
wenig dazu bei, der zunehmenden Diffusion im Bezirk der wissenschaftlichen Goethe- 
Betrachtung zu steuern; die Tatsachen, die dank bisher geleisteter Untersuchungs- 
arbeit als gesichert zu gelten haben, im Blickfeld des Forschers zu sammeln und 
festzuhalten; die Probleme zu verdeutlichen, die noch der Lésung harren; das Neben- 
einander monologischer Darbietungen . . . wieder in das Miteinander eines planvoll 
vorschreitenden Gesprichs zu verwandeln . . . . (p. v) 


How well the author has succeeded, will become fully apparent only as 
the book is tested in practical day-by-day work throughout the years. It is my 
opinion, however, that we have here an aid of very great value, that we will 
be constantly using it, and with pleasure. 

The terminal year of bibliographical coverage in the main body of the 
book is 1954. A supplement at the end is to comprise addenda postdating that 
year. 

The organization of such a vast material—vast despite all selectivity—in 
meaningful sections and subsections is in itself a strenuous task, but one 
which Pyritz, sensibly and skillfully adjusting the systematic to the prag- 
matic, carries out remarkably well. In editorial introductions to the various 
parts he justifies his procedure from case to case and helpfully directs the user 
to other parts to be consulted collaterally. Even more useful than these cross- 
references will be a full and detailed alphabetical index. Indeed, to a very 
considerable extent the latter will in the end determine the degree of practical 
usefulness of this work. 

At times the chapter introductions express Professor Pyritz’s own views 
on one aspect or another of Goethe. Especially pertinent are his prefatory re- 
marks (pp. 222 f.) concerning “Die Epoche der Reorganisation,” i.e., the 
period 1805—12/13. And rightly he points (p. 201) to the “Frankfurter Inter- 
vall” (1768-70) as still representing a great lacuna in our biographical under- 
standing of the poet. (As a matter of fact, strange though it may seem, we still 
lack a comprehensive, systematic, and thoroughly authoritative evaluation 
of Dichtung und Wahrheit as a factual autobiographical account.) 

Excellent from the viewpoint of practical arrangement is section II/g, 
dealing with Goethe correspondences. On pages 83 and 84 we find a compact 
tabulation of all his own letters published since the Weimar edition. And 
pages 84-131 contain a highiy useful epistolarium alphabetically arranged 
according to the names of Goethe’s correspondents. 

Professor Pyritz quite obviously makes a special point of including non- 
German material, even typewritten American dissertations. Titles of publica- 
tions in languages not generally understood (e.g., Turkish) are given both in 
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the original wording and in translation. Sometimes one would wish for 
slightly fuller information. For instance, the national provenience of a given 
item may be interesting, even important—yet not every one will know that 
Valvoja (in no. 2598) is a Finnish periodical. Also with regard to items in one 
of the ‘‘main” languages the user of this bibliography will at times feel uncer- 
tain of details; he would wish to know, e.g., whether an English article comes 
from the United States or Great Britain or a British dominion. For book im- 
prints “Cambridge,” without the addition of “England” or “Mass.,” is obvi- 
ously an ambiguous geographical term. 

Among the American items listed we find Ernst Feise’s editions of 
Werther and Hermann und Dorothea. If these are thus regarded as falling out- 
side the banned category of “dem Schulunterricht gewidmete Literatur”— 
and I heartily agree, especially with regard to Werther—then one cannot help 
wondering why certain other texts with high-quality introductions and com- 
mentaries should not have equally strong claims: notably the old Faust edi- 
tion by Calvin Thomas and the recent one by Heffner, Rehder, Twaddell; 
but also such excellent editions as those of [phigenie by Max Winkler (New 
York: Holt, 1905) and of Goethe’s poems by Schiitze (Boston: Ginn, 1916) 
come to mind, or that of Gétz by Hildner (Boston: Ginn, 1910), a veritable 
masterpiece with regard to introduction and annotation. It seems that Edna 
Purdie’s excellent edition of Von deutscher Art und Kunst (Oxford, 1924) 
should have been included. Incidentally, Kindermann’s reprint of the latter 
(DL, Reihe Irrationalismus, v1) is described by Pyritz as textually incomplete 
—wrongly, as far as I can see (no. 854). In connection with Franz Koch’s 
Deutsche Kultur des Idealismus (no. 2395) I miss Ermatinger’s Deutsche 
Kultur im Zeitalter der Aufklarung (from the same series: Handbuch der 
Kulturgeschichte), which chronologically extends well into the time of 
Goethe’s life. Would it have been well to mention Georg Berlit’s Goethe und 
Schiller in persénlichem Verkehre, nach brieflichen Mitteilungen von Heinrich 
VoG (Stuttgart, 1895) together with the edition of Heinrich Vo’ pertinent 
letters by Griif (no. 1954)? 

I add a few remarks concerning individual entries: 

(2) A period should not be used to designate an ordinal number in an English title 
(“2. ed.”). 

(19) It should have been made clear that the annual bibliography in PMLA was 
until 1956 restricted to American items; only since 1957 has it acquired international 
scope. 

(46) Correct: catalogue . . . preceded. Presumably also: forty-three. 

(570) Correct (presumably): département. 

(2137) Correct: magazine. 

(2145) Preferable: Goethe, reviewed after sixty years (in stylistic conformity with 
2181: Goethe, a century after). 

(2798) The entry does not make it clear that ‘““Verbum 25, 82” means: Verbum (peri- 
odica!l published in Buenos Aires), 25th year, issue 82. 

(2836) Correct: French Revolution. 

(2852) Correct: Franzésische (properly capitalized by Scholte, the author) Revolution. 


The number of such points requiring correction or clarification seems to be 
small indeed. On the whole, accuracy was found to be very high. 

We are grateful to Professor Pyritz and his staff for a book which may be 
expected to become, very quickly, a standard part of our professional equip- 
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ment. And we mourn his death, which, alas, occurred soon after this review 
was written. May the project continue. 
DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


GOETHE-HANDBUCH: GOETHE, SEINE WELT UND ZEIT IN WERK UND 
WIRKUNG. Zweite, vollkommen neugestaltete Auflage unter Mitwirkung 
zahlreicher Fachgelehrter herausgegeben von Alfred Zastrau. Stuttgart: 
J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung. / Fascicles 1-4. Copyright 1955. 
Cols. 640. / Band tv: KARTEN DER REISEN, FAHRTEN, RITTE UND 
WANDERUNGEN GOETHES. 1956. Pp. 68; 21 maps. 


In the years 1916-18 Zeitler published the first Goethe-Handbuch, in three 
volumes totaling over 2,000 pages. Four decades have increased our factual 
knowledge and produced even more striking qualitative changes in viewpoints, 
evaluations, methods. It is thus time for a new encyclopedic summa. 

Scope and arrangement of the work are set forth in a programmatic 
statement. It is to give information on: (1) all localities that Goethe visited, 
even in transit; (2) persons with whom he had contacts; (3) matters and 
problems that affected him personally or intellectually; (4) his world-wide 
impact. Not only the poet and humanist is to receive his due, but also the 
scientist and the administrator. The material is to be organized thus: two 
volumes containing ca. 10,000 alphabetized articles on 2,000 double-column 
pages; a third volume featuring, inter alia, an index, chronological and genea- 
logical tables, a content concordance of the more important Goethe edi- 
tions, pictures; a fourth volume with maps of Goethe’s travels. 

A glance at almost any page shows that Goethe himself is abundantly 
quoted. His words appear in italics, so that the reader is constantly aware 
whether he is confronted with primary or secondary material. References are, 
wherever possible, to the Weimarer Ausgabe; in addition, the following pub- 
lications are cited where they are pertinent: Morris’ Der junge Goethe, the 
new edition of the Schriften zur Naturwissenschaft (Halle, 1947 ff.), the 
Amtliche Schriften (Weimar, 1950 ff.), and Biedermann’s collection of the 
conversations. Cross references, indicated by an asterisk before the key word, 
are commendably numerous; occasionally their frequency will evoke a smile 
—as when Herder regularly makes his first appearance in any article as 
*Herder. 

Despite considerable unevenness of quality, the new Goethe-Handbuch is 
likely to establish itself as an indispensable aid. 

On the whole, the shorter articles have a greater reference value than 
the longer, essay-like ones. It is especially gratifying to find full information 
of the who’s-who type. We read that the sources yield over 7,000 personal 
names to be covered (fortunately not in equally many separate entries). As 
for geographical terms, there would seem to be more articles than necessary. 
Do we need information on villages which Goethe does mot mention but which 
he must have passed through at one time or another (such as Albachten in 
Westphalia)? Or is there a necessity for three fairly lengthy articles on 


1 In Zeitler all articles cover 2,002 pages, of which 135 are under A. With A re- 
quiring 255.5 pages in the new Zastrau, it would seem that the total of alphabetical 
articles may well require close to 3,800 (rather than 2,000) pages. 
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“Baden” (cols. 552-64), of which the first deals with the city of Baden-Baden, 
the second with the state, the third with the ruling house? In fact, there is 
some duplication between the first and the second; even one and the same 
quotation occurs in both.? Such overlappings should have been eliminated. 

Among the longer articles the following impressed this reviewer as par- 
ticularly good: “Aberglaube” (cols. 14-22) by an author whose symbol, Hn, 
is omitted from the list of contributors’ names and their abbreviations; 
“Alterslyrik” and “‘Altersstil,” two excellent essays by Erich Trunz (cols. 
169-88); “Amtliche Schriften” and “Amtliche Tatigkeit” (cols. 218-34) by 
Willy Flach. Especially the last of these can be singled out as giving pre- 
cisely such factual information as we have a right to expect in a reference 
work. “‘Altdeutsche Poesie”’ (cols. 160-66) by Zastrau, the general editor, is 
meritorious, especially by virtue of giving highly interesting lists of the “ger- 
manistic” works that Goethe owned or is known to have borrowed from the 
Weimar library. 

Not as clear as one might wish is, among the more ambitious contribu- 
tions, that on “Analyse und Synthese” (cols. 247-49), in which Kurt Hilde- 
brandt discusses Goethe’s scientific essay thus entitled (WA, II, x1). After 
two quotations from the latter we find Hildebrandt continuing: “‘So stimmen 
Kant und Goethe iiberein. Sichere Erkenntnis bestande nur in Entsprechung 
von S. und A. Nach dieser Erwagung springt Goethe in einen andern, freiern 
Begriff der S. iiber. Der exakten Wissenschaft (S. und A.) steht die S. als 
Hypothese und Theorie gegeniiber” (col. 247). This is anything but precise 
and readily understandable. If we turn to Goethe’s text, we find that Hilde- 
brandt’s statements are an unclear summary of much clearer thoughts. What 
Goethe is driving at is briefly this: in exact scientific research we have a fruit- 
ful interaction of analysis and synthesis (““beide zusammen, wie Aus- und 
Einathmen, machen das Leben der Wissenschaft”), whereas hypothesis is 
characterized by an imbalance in favor of (premature, yet sometimes fruitful) 
synthesis. I submit that articles in reference works should not need the 
original texts as commentaries. 

The essay “Architektur” (cols. 341-53) by Irmgard Wirth is supple- 
mented by “Architekturtheorie” (cols. 353-55) and “Aufsatze zur Baukunst”’ 
(in two parts: [I] 1773-75; [II] 1795 and 1823; cols. 450-54). Could the four 
entries profitably have been consolidated? And who would think of looking for 
information on Goethe’s architectural ideas under “‘Aufsatze’’? Here, too, the 
presentation tends to be fuzzy. I doubt whether any user of a reference article 
benefits from a statement such as this: “Die héchste erreichbare Stufe der 


* Within the three articles the Spanish scientist Gimbernat appears as ‘“Cd*- 
Gimbernat”’ (col. 553), ““Cde*Gimbernat”’ (col. 555), “Cv*Gimbernat” (col. 557), and 
finally (in a quotation from Goethe) as “Carl von *Gimbernat’’ (col. 562). The reference 
to “Carte de la France / Carte de Cassini” (col. 559) is meaningless to the reader with- 
out some explanation. With regard to “Célestin” (col. 562) we have to consult Brock- 
haus in order to learn that it is a mineral; furthermore, at the bottom of the last-cited 
column there is a logically confused statement. In a quotation in col. 553 the senseless 
fraglich should be replaced by freylich. 

* Similarly, who is Vu (col. 546)—and, incidentally, in the article by the con- 
tributor thus designated, which one of Goethe’s two grandsons is designated as 
Wv*Goethe” (col. 545)? What is the meaning of “RV” in col. 552, of “uvé.” and 
“ou.” in col. 606? 
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Baukunst lag fiir Goethe danach in der Mannigfaltigkeit mit Charackter der 
Anwendung der Nachahmung und der Ficktion, Charakteristika, die Goethe 
am ausgepragtesten bei *Palladio gefunden hatte .. . ” (col. 452; the reader 
should remember that italics indicate Goethe’s own words). At the time of 
the poet’s return from Italy Sachsen-Weimar was, of course, not a grand 
duchy (col. 347). The author states, but fails to prove, that Goethe never lost 
his early enthusiasm for Gothic architecture, that, rather than ‘‘aufgegeben,” 
it was merely temporarily “iiberdeckt”’ by the tenets of classicism (cols. 453 f.). 
Oddly enough, Dr. Wirth completely skips Goethe’s article “Baukunst’’ 
of 1788, where he speaks of the “formenlose Thiirme” of Gothic churches 
and then launches a violent attack upon the Milan Cathedral and like build- 
ings with words such as: “ ... Ungeheuer . . . in die elendesten Formen ge- 
zwungen .. . die armen Steine qualt . . . der erfindungslose Unsinn” (WA, 
I, xLvu1, 64). Granting that the Milan Cathedral cannot simply be equated 
with Gothic architecture in general, I yet note the following facts: 
(1) On the Italian journey Goethe bypasses the Christian monuments 
of Assisi “mit Abneigung”’; (2) in the announcement of the Propylien he 
denies “‘ein héheres Kunstinteresse”’ to Egyptian, archaic Greek, early Italian, 
“‘besonders [!] aber der altdeutschen Kunst” (WA, I, xtvu, 41); (3) in the 
“Baukunst” essay of 1823 he states (now once again from a far more sympa- 
thetic viewpoint): “... und so lebte ich viele Jahre solchem Kunstzweige 
entfernt, wo nicht gar entfremdet” (WA, I, xt1x/2, 162). 

The long article “Auge” by Rupprecht Matthaei (cols. 454-77) covers a 
wide range of matters: 


Gliederung: 1. Goethes Augenausdruck (Grundlagen / Ausdruckskraft) 2. Die 
Leistungsfahigkeit seines Auges (Kurzsichtigkeit und Auffassen der Form / Farben- 
empfinglichkeit und Produktionskraft des Auges) 3. Goethes Art zu sehen (Augen- 
lust / Bildung des Auges in drei Stufen / Voraussetzung der Dichtung) 4. Das Auge 
als Mittler zwischen Mensch und Welt (Geschépf des Lichtes / Sprache der Augen). 


The discussion of Goethe’s mild myopia seems to be unnecessarily detailed, 
that of “eye” as a motif in his poetry to suffer from overinterpretation. I must 
confess that I detect little sense in listing some more or less haphazardly col- 
lected occurrences of ‘‘Auge’”’ and sundry other words referring to sight (cols. 
458, 466, 476 f.), and even less in pointing out that Faust’s last word is 
“Augenblick” (col. 467)—which here surely no longer has any genuine optic 
significance. 

In comparison with Zastrau’s good article on ‘“‘Altdeutsche Poesie”’ (see 
above), some of his other contributions seem less satisfactory. Thus, e.g., 
“Adel/Adelung” (cols. 50-61) suffers from wordiness and vagueness. To cite 
but one instance of verbal confusion: how can one say that the age of Goethe 
still regarded the nobility as the “Ferment der Ordnung”’ in society (col. 50)? 
Is a ferment preservative in function? Zastrau mentions “Sebastian Simpel” 
without further explanation (col. 52), although the poem in question (‘‘Durch- 
lauchtigster! Es nahet sich / Ein Bauerlein demiithiglich ...” [WA, I,*rv, 
205] is rarely (if ever) thus entitled; moreover, the statement “etwa um 
1778 entstanden” ignores Hans Wahl’s strong arguments for January 1776 
(Goethe, xt [1949; publ. 1950]). Strangely enough, Zastrau does not discuss 
the treatment of Adel in such works as, e.g., Wilhelm Meister, Tasso, Die 
natiirliche Tochter, Die Wahlverwandtschaften, the Novelle; nor is there any 
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reference to Goethe’s utterances about the aristocratic form of life in his letter 
to Charlotte von Stein of 11 March 1781. 

Even more disappointing is Zastrau’s article “Ballade,” which begins in 
col. 597, meanders along with pronouncements de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis and is not yet finished when fascicle 4 ends with col. 640. “Der Fischer” 
alone receives seven columns. Twice (cols. 606, 635) we are told, in connec- 
tion with the origin of “Der Schatzgriaber,” how Goethe in 1797 purchased a 
lottery ticket bearing the number 7666—and the same incident has already 
been related under “Aberglaube” (col. 19). One understands that some 
words about the dance are in order in an article on the ballad, but not why 
this digression occupies several pages and includes a sub-digression on Her- 
mann und Dorothea. And what does the following mean: 


Es gilt in ebendiesem Sinne, da eine Situation zu einem Héhepunkt gekommen 
sein, dai} sie sich iiber das Alltigliche hinausgesteigert, dafi sie den Charakter des 
Feiertiglichen, des Festlichen und dergestalt des Kultischen gewonnen haben muf, 
damit “aus den reifgewordenen Takten” Wort-Ton-Bewegung zum Tanze schmelzen 
und hinreifen kénnen. Goethe wufte und warb darum. Er trachtete eh und jeh [sic] 
und auf sehr wechselvolle Weise nach dem Nah- oder Fernziel solcher Héhepunkte, 
solcher Daseinsaufgipfelungen. In deren verweilensunfahiger Kulmination (*Sisyphus; 
*Zenith) ist die *Ewigkeit augenblicklich. 

Diese Augenblicklichkeit aber ist janusképfig zugleich die Entscheidung zwischen 
Ankunft und Abschied, zwischen Erwartung und Verzicht, zwischen Zukunft und Ver- 
gangenheit. Nur insofern ist sie unwiderrufliche, wenn auch hocherfiillte Gegenwart. 
Des Menschen ganze Menschlichkeit kann aur als Freiheit zum Zwange dieses Ent- 
scheidens bestehen. (col. 614) 


Such purple patches are frequent. The phrase “‘aus den reifgewordenen Tak- 
ten,” which occurs a second time in col. 633, is a quotation from Rilke’s 
Cornet. The Rilke of that prose poem was still a lover of ““Worte von Brokat” 
—then he discovered “die armen Worte, die im Alltag darben.”” How profitable 
such a change would be to many of our orphic scholars. 

I submit that the composition date of “Der Kénig in Thule” argued by 
Beutler (18-24 July 1774) is, while very likely, yet ultimately hypothetical 
and ought not to be treated as certain, as it is by Zastrau in col. 618. Herder’s 
Volkslieder of 1778/79 should, of course, not appear under the posthumous 
title Stimmen der Volker in Liedern (col. 619). One fails to see why the phrase 
natura naturans has a cross-reference to Schelling (col. 626) rather than to 
Spinoza, especially in view of the fact that the year in question is 1777, when 
Schelling was an infant. 

There remains the task of listing a few individual points concerning arti- 
cles which we cannot discuss in detail. 

The Achilleis appeared (of course) in, not as, volume x of the first Cotta 
edition of the Werke (col. 40). Volume vit of the Spectator was probably not by 
Addison alone (col. 50); his cousin Eustace Budgell seems to have collab- 
orated. The Jenaische Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung did not cease with 
Goethe’s death (col. 140), rather survived until 1841 (with a continuation 
until 1848). The brief entry on the Archives littéraires (col. 355) might well 
contain a bibliographical reference to Roland Mortier’s excellent study of 
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that periodical in Revue de littérature comparée, xxv (1951).* In the article on 
K. F. Bachmann, the title of whose Habilitationsschrift is garbled in col. 539 
(“‘quaerens” appears as “quaerem’’), it does not become properly clear how 
and why this philosopher regarded Hegel as a defender of despotism and at 
the same time as a promoter of revolution (col. 543). 

Quotations were generally found to be accurate.' The skill with which they 
are integrated into the text varies greatly. Objectionable are such syntactic 
monstrosities as ‘‘mit thdtiges Selbstvertrauen und mit der sichre Kiihnheit”’ 
(col. 223) or the following: “Wenn wir lesen, da das duLere Element die 
duLere Gestalt eher nach sich, als die innere umbilden kann. Wir kinnen dieses 
am besten bei den Robbenarten sehen, deren Auferes so viel von der Fischgestalt 
annimmt, wenn thr Skelett uns noch das vollkommen vierfiiLige Thier darstellt 
(II/7, 222), so zeigt schon diese Bemerkung, da... ” (col. 27). Altogether, 
one would wish that far more attention were paid to matters of style and, in- 
deed, grammar. We read of Goethe’s “frankfurter Krisenzeit nach und 
zwischen *Leipzig und *StraSburg” (col. 119), of making “die verschiedenen 
Standpunkte Revue passieren” (col. 440), and of an “idsthetische Gréfe 
obersten Formats” (col. 537), “folgert”’ is used for “folgt” (col. ro), ““vermut- 
lich” for ‘‘angeblich”’ (col. 387), and a toned-down love poem is called “ener- 
gisch neutralisiert” (col. 391). On a more elementary level we find: “Teilneh- 
men am A[bendmahl] als kultische Feier” (col. 12); “mit dem Erbprinz”’ 
(col. 35); ‘“‘wahrend Goethes Aufenthalt”’ (col. 228) ; “[Arnims] letzter [Besuch] 
am 8. II. 1826 von Paris kommend”’ (col. 395). A complete list of poor con- 
structions (anacolutha!), inaccuracies of number and tense, unclear (or even 
illogical) expressions would be long, too long for this review. 

The map volume is useful but would seem to go into excessive detail. Do 
we need itineraries of Goethe’s minor travels? The attempt to trace too many 
routes repeatedly results in a map picture that confuses the eye. Spot checks 
show the following shortcomings. The trip from Ziirich to Einsiedeln in 1775, 
which started “auf dem See,” is represented as being entirely by land (map 
3a). The inset in the general survey map fails to show several of the more im- 
portant exclaves of Weimar-Eisenach (Ilmenau!). Incidentally, this survey 
map is so sketchy in draftsmanship that Elberfeld comes to lie on the Rhine 
and Berlin west of the Havel, while Stuttgart and Tiibingen have moved a 
considerable distance away from the Neckar, 

Regretfully I have pointed out what I regard as weaknesses in this am- 
bitious undertaking of monumental proportions. Side by side with informa- 
tive, precise, compact contributions there are articles characterized by vague- 
ness, longwindedness, prétentiousness. It is unfortunate (but inevitable) that 
in a review the negative aspects of a work generally require more space than 
do the positive ones (which can be stated briefly). In closing I wish to repeat, 
therefore, that, despite many shortcomings, these volumes will render useful 


* Recently the same author has published a book-length study: Les “Archives 
Littéraires de ! Europe” (1804-1808) et le Cosmopolitisme Littéraire sous le Premier 
Empire (Brussels, 1957; reviewed in JEGP, tvm [1958], 593-600). 

5 Exceptions occur in cols. 11 (two adjacent passages from Goethe are combined 
in reverse order into one quotation), 26 (bottom), 95 (correct: Schwebet), 474 (corr.: 
Art von Darstellung). 
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services, especially (as was already indicated above) the short, factual arti- 
cles.® 


DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


AUSSTELLUNG VON HANDSCHRIFTEN ZUR FEIER DES 28. AUGUsT 1955. [Frank- 
furt a. M.: Freies Deutsches Hochstift, 1955.] Pp. 55. 


FUHRER DURCH DAS FRANKFURTER GOETHEMUSEUmM. [2. Auflage. Frankfurt 
a. M.:] Freies Deutsches Hochstift, [1955.] Pp. 67. 


These pamphlets are really catalogues, but such interesting ones that they 
well merit perusal from cover to cover in a quiet hour. 

The first one contains brief comments on selected items from the manu- 
script collections of the Goethe Museum, mostly with sample passages, some 
of them lengthy. These are from letters, poems, and sundry other writings by 
Goethe himself, by his kin and friends, by his contemporaries in general. One 
would wish that the editor had indicated which of these items are here printed 
for the first time. 

More substantial is the Fiéhrer, which contains comments on pictures and 
sculptures in the Museum. Ernst Beutler’s name appears under the foreword; 
the easy informality of the presentation and the cadence of the diction would 
seem to indicate that he is, in fact, the author of the entire booklet. 

Some of the comments are actually thoughtful and informative little es- 
says. Apropos of a portrait of Count Stadion we are reminded of the fact that 
he was the great-grandfather of Clemens and Bettina Brentano; in connec- 
tion with Fiissli’s Phantasie iiber Konig Lear we are made aware of how closely 
the writing of the Urgéts followed upon Goethe’s Shakespeare speech of 14 
October 1771. Interesting are the remarks concerning the significance of Prince 
Henry of Prussia for Goethe; here again insight results from close aitention 
to chronological relationships. Most important are the two longest items: one 
(3 pp.) proceeds from Runge’s Die vier Tageszeiten, and another one (5} pp.) 
from two paintings byC. D. Friedrich. The latter essay brings out particularly 
clearly the peculiar ambivalence of Goethe’s attitude toward Romantic art. 
In Dresden he jotted down in his diary (1810): “Zu Friedrich. Dessen wunder- 
bare Landschaften, Ein Nebelkirchhof, Ein offenes Meer” (p. 57). But later 
in Weimar he succumbed to the classicistic dogmatism of the ‘“Kunscht- 


® Misprints and other minor errors should be corrected as follows. Col. 8: Kénig 
Friedrichs; 11: himmlischem Tranke; 20: 7. Il. 1814; 33: Sao Paulo (the text consist- 
ently has: Sao Paiilo); 35: colon before Prinzessin; 49: GenuL / Hat; 235: bei den Pro- 
pylden ; 345: der griLten Kunstwerke; 357: Fubreisenden; 382: aufgenommen zu werden”’; 
387: (Bdm. 4,232 u. 234.); 454: Spanier und Spanierin; 475: spezifischen Sinnes- 
energien; 551: blind war und; 562: der Grosh. [sic Goethe!] von Baden; 638: elle-méme; 
Balladen und; 639: Situation der Cour d’amour. The meaning of the respective con- 
texts seems to require “nicht” rather than “noch” in the phrase ‘‘Zeugnisse noch 
mittelalterlichen, sondern bereits friihneuzeitlichen Geistes” (col. 162), and “ver- 
wandten” (or “urverwandten’’?) in “zwischen morphologisch unverwandten Organen” 
(col. 239). Archenholz (thus in col. 340) occurs as Archenholtz in col. 353. The punctu- 
ation would have benefited from greater care. 
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Meyer,” who, as the author says, lacked that kindly open-mindedness and 
wisdom of judgment which Goethe attributed to him, but who overpowered 
the poet by virtue of the abundant knowledge in matters of art which he did 
have. Perhaps we may add: not only here does Goethe appear peculiarly unable 
to resist the influence of militant associates who imperiously approve and, 
especially, disapprove. The correspondence with Schiller, particularly at the 
time of the Xenien, is the outstanding case in point. 

One cannot help wondering why the author compares a highly romantic 
representation of Heidelberg Castle to a ““Gespensterburg bei Dickens” (p. 
51). Are spooky castles a specialty of the Victorian novelist? 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


GOTTES WAHRE Girt. Von Ernst Beutler. Bern: Verlag Paul Haupt, 1955. 
Pp. 39. 


The Goethe House in Frankfurt acquires a scrap of paper with four lines from 
the poet’s own hand, a fraction of a poem that is neither particularly impres- 
sive nor well known—a poem, in fact, so inconspicuous that even in the estab- 
lishment on the GroLer Hirschgraben a systematic search is needed in order to 
determine the provenience of the lines. In them occur the feminine noun Gift 
(semantically corresponding to the English word rather than to the German 
neuter) and the adjective gebérdig. Both usages are uncommon enough to 
have been lexicographically recorded in the Deutsches Wérterbuch (Grimm) 
and in Fischer’s Goethe-W ortschatz, and with these aids it is then possible to 
locate the lines without too prolonged a search. 

Now Beutler’s combinative faculty begins to operate, and he weaves a 
pattern in which, before long, we discern connections between an unin- 
spired passage from an obscure occasional poem and some of Goethe’s central 
ideas, most cherished beliefs, most characteristic attitudes. This little essay 
veritably is a 


Webemeisterstiick, 

Wo ein Tritt tausend Faden regt, 

Die Schifflein heriiber hiniiber schieSen, 

Die Faden ungesehen fliefen, 

Ein Schlag tausend Verbindungen schlagt .... 


These lines (albeit spoken by Mephistopheles) seem to describe a method 
of which Ernst Beutler is a master. 

Perhaps another Goethe quotation also is applicable. In his very last 
letter (to Wilhelm von Humboldt) he spoke of his Faust as “diese sehr ernsten 
Scherze.”’ Beutler’s essay, too, may be described as “ernste Scherze.” Playing 
with the lines about “‘Gottes wahre Gift,” he lightly and apparently without 
effort adds association to association until something thorough, serious, and 
thought-provoking results. This is graceful scholarship. 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Die SymBourk von Faust IJ. SINN UND VORFORMEN. Von Wilhelm Emrich. 
2., durchgesehene Auflage. Bonn: Athenium-Verlag [1957]. Pp. 482. 
DM 28. 


Emrichs Symbolik von Faust II erschien erstmals im Jahre 1943, jedoch nur 
ein Bruchteil dieser ersten Auflage erreichte die Leserschaft. Bei Kriegsende 
waren die Bestiinde des Verlegers vernichtet, so daf§ selbst grofe amerika- 
nische Bibliotheken kein Exemplar aufweisen konnten. Auch dieser Zeitschrift 
war kein Besprechungsexemplar zugegangen. Bei dem grofsen Ansehen, das 
das Buch gleichwohl bei Goetheforschern genof, ist es dankenswert, da nun 
endlich eine Neuauflage herausgebracht wurde. 

Da das Buch in der Goetheforschung in der Gestalt der zweiten Auflage 
weiterleben wird, eriibrigt sich ein Vergleich mit der ersten. Der Verfasser 
hat mit einer Liste von Faust-Arbeiten, die seit 1943 erschienen sind (S. 436 
ff.), die Anmerkungen auf den Stand von 1957 zu bringen versucht. Von den 
dreiSig genannten Biichern oder Aufsatzen riihren neun von amerikanischen 
oder kanadischen Autoren her, wobei man den Namen Hohlfeld allerdings 
vermiSt (nur auf S. 470 wird in den Anmerkungen zu Kap. VI ein Hohlfeld- 
Aufsatz genannt). Auch die altere Faust-Literatur fiihrt Emrich natiirlich an 
und setzt sich gelegentlich damit auseinander. Dariiber hinaus erkennt er 
seine Verpflichtung 4lterer Faust-Literatur gegeniiber auch da an, wo er sie 
nicht ausdriicklich nennt. 

Nach der ersten Lektiire des Buches hat man das Gefiihl (es ist wohl eine 
Illusion), da% hier zum erstenmal das ganze Gewebe von Faust IJ in Goethes 
Sinne dargestellt ist und eigentlich nur noch Einzelfragen zur Diskussion 
stehen kénnen. Jedenfalls glaubt Emrich selbst, das endgiiltige Wort iiber das 
mehr als hundertjahrige Mysterium gesprochen zu haben. Goethes eigene Aus- 
sagen iiber die “sehr ernsten Scherze,” iiber das ‘“Hineingeheimnissen” 
verpflichten den Interpreten von vornherein, den Sinn von Faust IJ nicht in 
bloBer Textinterpretation zu suchen. Ob Emrichs Vorgehen der allerletzten 
Mode unsrer “‘Wissenschaft’’ noch entspricht, vermag der unmodische Rezen- 
sent nicht zu sagen, ist sich aber der Tatsache bewuft, daf Spuren von Em- 
richs Methode bis in die Titel neuerer Goethe-Biicher zu finden sind. Emrich 
versucht den Sinn der von Goethe in Faust IJ gebrauchten Symbole aus der 
Fiille aller Werke Goethes, vornehmlich jedoch derjenigen der Hochklassik, 
zu deuten. Er zeigt, daf sich der alte Goethe—relativ spit—entschlofi, in 
Faust II keine Fortsetzung des ersten Teiles zu bieten. Das Erscheinen von 
Schénes Fortsetzung des Faust (Berlin, 1823) kénnte nur alleriuferlichster 
Ansto® zu dem Entschlu8 gewesen sein. Rickerts Annahme der Handlungs- 
einheit beider Teile wird als “naiv-unbedenklich” (S. 65) abgelehnt. Jenseits 
aller Schuld- und Siindenprobleme des ersten Teils solle im zweiten das 
“Verhialtnis zwischen Kunst, Geschichte und Natur” (S. 9) dargestellt, “das 
Thema der urgesetzlichen Bildung von Kunst, aber auch von Natur und 
selbst von Geschichte” (S. 10) behandelt werden. Ein zusammenhiangendes 
“Symbol- und Bildnetz”’ Goethes wird in dem Gesamtwerk erkannt und als 
die kiinstlerische Bildwelt von Faust II aufgewiesen. (Daf Goethes Symbole 
urspriinglich aus der Welt der Alchemie kamen, hat R. D. Grays Buch neun 
Jahre nach Erscheinen von Emrichs erster Auflage gezeigt.) Obgleich Emrich 
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den Faust II als geschlossenes Kunstwerk von immer gleicher Héhenlage 
sieht, liegt das Hauptgewicht seiner Arbeit doch auf der Deutung der ersten 
drei Akte. Zum vierten gelangt er erst auf der 362sten der 432 Textseiten. 
“Faust II wiederholt drei Akte hindurch die Entstehung der Schénheit 
(Helena) und Poesie (Euphorion-Knabe Lenker) aus jeweils anderen Sphiren, 
aus dem allegorischen Naturbild der Gesellschaft (Parklandschaft, Masken- 
zug), aus dem biologischen Mysterium der Klassischen Walpurgisnacht, aus 
der geschichtlichen Konfrontation von Antike und Moderne usw.” (S. 34). 

Die Bedeutung von an sich stummen und nicht weiter zu deutenden Sym- 
bolen wie “Schatz, Gold, Héhle, Kiastchen, Schleier, Granit, Spiegel’? wird 
erhellt durch Goethes Gebrauch der gleichen Symbole in anderen friiheren 
Werken, die ihm fiir Faust IJ eine fast schon konventionell gewordene Sym- 
bol-Sprache zur Verfiigung stellten, deren sich der Dichter jederzeit (die 
“Poesie kommandierend’’) bedienen konnte, wenn der Ideen-Ablauf es erfor- 
derte. So iiberwiltigt der Laie in Symbol-Sachen von dem Reichtum der Belege 
und damit dem der inneren Beziige im Spitwerk Goethes sein mu, so hat uns 
Harold Jantz doch schon trostreich versichert, dafi Emrichs grofes Buch das 
Thema nicht habe erschépfen kénnen, und daf er selbst ein weiteres Buch 
iiber die Faust-Symbolik vorbereite (Weigand-Festschrift, S. go). Da wir von 
Jantz eventuell nétige Korrekturen und Erginzungen zu Emrichs Sym- 
boldarstellung erwarten diirfen, erlaube man dem Rezensenten, sich zu den 
an die Symbol-Interpretation angrenzenden Themen zu dufern. 

Ausdriicklich hat sich Emrich in der Zeit zwischen den beiden Auflagen 
seines Buches gegen diejenige Symboldeutung gewandt, die in den Symbolen 
dichterisch-spontane Neuschépfung von Urtypen menschlicher Vorstellungen, 
also von Jungschen Archetypen sehen will (DV LG, xxv1, 331 ff.; Euph., xtvu, 
38 ff.), wie das bei Kerényi und Danckert geschieht. Emrich will jedes 
Symbol priizis im Sinne des Dichters, der es gebraucht, verstehen. Natiirlich 
wei Emrich, dafi hochwichtige Symbole der grofSen kulturellen Tradition 
entnommen sind, aber “das Werk selbst kann nicht in seiner kiinstlerischen 
Sinnstruktur von diesen tradierten Elementen aus restlos aufgeschlossen und 
‘erklart’ werden, da sie in jedem neuen Werk auch eine neue Funktion und 
Sinnstruktur erhalten.” (DV LG, xxvi, 338) Nun kann es kein reiner Zufall 
sein, dafi die Symbole mit Vorliebe der groSen Kulturtradition entnommen 
sind; und bei den Worten “Der ersten Welt geh6rst du einzig an”’ ist ausdriick- 
lich ein Ur-Sein angedeutet, das keineswegs vorziiglich in zeitlichem Sinne zu 
verstehen ist, da auch Helenas eigne zeitliche Vergangenheit “hinter uns” 
getan sein soll. 

Aber selbst wenn in Faust IJ und in den Wanderjahren die Symbole 
lediglich in Goethes spezifischem Sinne zu verstehen sein sollten, so wire an 
ihre teilweise sehr eigentiimliche Genese zu erinnern. Mignon wird von 
Emrich zwar nicht als ein Archetypus in Jungs Sinne, aber in den Grenzen des 
Goethe-Werkes als ein symbolischer Ur-Typus hingestellt, der sich spater im 
Lenker-Knaben, in Euphorion, im Knaben der Novelle und augenblicksweise 
auch im Felix der Wanderjahre wiederhole. Bezeichnenderweise erscheinen 
die meisten Attribute dieser symbolhaften Mignon erst in dem schon von 
Schiller als grausam-abrupt empfundenen Ende der Mignongeschichte, 
welches Ende natiirlich erst bei der Abschlu®arbeit an den Lehrjahren 
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niedergeschrieben und in der einzig bekannten Form sicher auch damals 
erst konzipiert wurde. Die zunehmende Entseelung und Erkaltung der 
Meister-Welt ist uns kiirzlich durch Karl Schlechtas Buch in reiner Beschrei- 
bung (natiirlich der Endfassungen) erschreckend zum Bewuftsein gebracht 
worden. Die zum Symbol-Typus gewordene Mignon stammt aus der ent- 
seelten Welt, nicht aus Goethes urspriinglicher Schépfung (als deren Heraus- 
geber sich der Dichter um 1795 nur noch ansah). Weder bei Emrich noch bei 
Schlechta wird auf die einander widersprechenden Entstehungsphasen der 
Mignon-Gestalt eingegangen, da moderne Werkanalyse das nicht erlaubt. 
Indem Goethe einen grofen Teil der schépferischen Entwiirfe seiner Frank- 
furter und der spiter so bitter geschmiahten ersten Weimarer Zeit ausarbeitete 
und ihnen gar noch zweite Teile folgen lieB, bewies er, daf® er seine eigentlich 
schépferische Epoche in der Zeit vor Italien sah. Und die voritalienischen 
Gestalten von Mignon und Harfner sind ganz gewif keine klassizistischen 
Symbole, sondern erstaunlich sicher gezeichnete, vorbildlos neugeschaffne 
Archetypen im Sinne Jungs. Da Goethe selber von einem Verkohlungsprozef 
bei seiner dichterischen Entwicklung gesprochen hat, diirfen wir wohl in der 
Mignon des Endes der Lehrjahre ein Verkohlungsprodukt einer einstmals 
lebendigen Inspiration sehen. Und vornehmlich diese spite Mignon hat den 
Prototyp des geheimnisvollen, hermaphroditischen Kindes bei Goethe, das 
nach Emrich kein Archetyp sein soll, gebildet. Schon 1820 ste!lte der gewiB 
Goethe-nahe Schubarth fest, daf Goethe “gerade in den Werken der zweyten 
Epoche, wo er die Alten vor Augen gehabt, sie sorgfiltig studirt, weniger 
antik, als in den Werken der ersten frischen Jugendepoche, wo er von ihnen 
nur aus der Ferne vernahm,.. .”’ gewesen sei. Wie mir scheint, ist Goethes 
Wendung von Sturm und Drang und Friihklassik zur Hochklassik, der eine 
tiefgreifende Persénlichkeitsinderung entspricht, noch nicht geniigend her- 
ausgearbeitet und geklirt worden. (Schlechtas hochkritische Nachzeichnung 
der Endfassungen wollte und konnte solche Klarung natiirlich gar nicht 
leisten. Auch diese Besprechung ist kein Platz dafiir.) Wie das Ende der 
Lehrjahre bietet das ebenfalls der Hochklassik angehérende “‘Mirchen’”’ viele 
Vorformen der Faust-Symbolik, wenn auch Faust II selbst in seiner endgiilti- 
gen Form sehr deutlich von der Welt der Hochklassik abgeriickt wird, da sich 
im Drama normative Kunstbetrachtung mit genetischer verbindet. Wenn 
also Heinrich Henel den Symbolismus erst auf C. F. Meyers Werk und dann 
auf dasjenige Mérikes zuriickdatiert hat (DV LG, xxxu1, 71 ff.), so kénnte man 
den “deutschen” Symbolismus mit noch besserem Recht mit Goethes Hoch- 
klassik beginnen lassen. 

Da Goethe seit der Hochklassik feste Symbole fiir gewisse Vorstel- 
lungskomplexe zur Verfiigung standen, konnte er sie, wenn es der Werkzusam- 
menhang verlangte, beliebig aus der Vorratskammer seiner poetischen 
Vorstellungen hervorholen, d. h. “die Poesie kommandieren.”” Bei Emrich 
gewinnt man den Eindruck, daf in Faust II alles gleich wichtig und alles 
gleich gut gelungen sei. Uns scheint es jedoch glaubhafter, daf der eigentliche 
kiinstlerische Akt nicht so sehr in der Anwendung der einmal vorhandenen 
Symbole bestehe, sondern in der jeweiligen Neugestaltung, da also auch bei 
Vorhandensein eines festen Symbolgeflechts kiinstlerisch Schwaches neben 
Hoch-Gelungenem zu stehen kommen mag (was in Faust II doch tatsachlich 
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der Fall sein diirfte). Und schlieBlich mag fiir das zu Sagende kein friiher 
geprigtes Symbol zuhanden sein, so daf aus dem geschichtlich Bekannten 
neue Symbole gewonnen werden miissen. Ist gerade in dem Augenblick die 
schépferische Fihigkeit nicht stark genug, so wird der spezifische Sinn des 
Dichters von der eingebornen Wucht der Symbolwelt erdriickt werden. So 
gewif Emrich mit der Feststellung, daf& Goethe im Faust-Schlu® seine eigne 
Entelechienlehre symbolisch habe darstellen wollen, rechthaben diirfte, so 
wird fiir einen halbwegs unbefangenen Leser die katholisch-christliche Sym- 
bol-Atmosphire des Schlusses doch unendlich eindriicklicher werden als 
Goethes eigne Entelechie-Vorstellungen. Solche Fragen nach Gelingen oder 
Versagen der Symboldarstellung sind bei Emrich rein-methodisch unmédglich. 

Neben diesen prinzipiellen Bedenken beziehen sich andere auf reine 
Einzelpunkte. Bei der Besprechung von Fausts Heil-Schlaf (S. 70 ff.) erwartet 
man vergeblich einen Hinweis auf Orests ““Ermattung” und Elysiums-Vision. 
Ebenso ist ein Hinweis auf die Renaissance, deren Grundthema ja die 
Erneuerung des urspriinglichen Menschen war und der sich Goethe wahlver- 
wandt wufte, vermieden. Letzteres diirfte kein bloSes Ubersehen sein, da 
Emrich iiberall—gut national-autochthon—das spezifisch Goethesche auf- 
zuzeigen, das historisch Verwandte aber abzublenden bemiiht ist, was den 
Eindruck einer fast persénlich engen Kunstwelt erweckt, der es an der Welt- 
weite, die uns in Fritz Strichs grofem Buch so begliickte, ginzlich zu fehlen 
scheint. 

Bei dem Absterben biographischen Interesses und Wissens kann uns ein 
komisches Versehen nicht erstaunen, héchstens die Tatsache, daf es sich bis 
in die zweite Auflage hat halten kénnen. Den Worten “‘Ja, Mephisto appelliert 
in hohem Goetheschem Tonfall’” (S. 135) ist die Anm. zugefiigt: “vgl. damit 
Goethes Auftreten in Mephistos (nicht Fausts!) Maske beim Weimarer 
Maskenzug von 1818.” Nun steht in mehreren respektablen Goethe-Ausgaben 
hinter Mephisto statt des urspriinglichen ‘“‘v. Goethe” “August v. Goethe”; 
und zeitgendssische Berichte (z. B. des Kanzlers v. Miiller) zeigen, daf 
Goethes Vers “Er muf sich jetzt zur Einsamkeit bequemen”’ den historischen 
Tatbestand genau beschrieb, da% tatsachlich der Dichter der Auffiihrung des 
Maskenzuges nicht beiwohnte, geschweige denn sich als sein eigner Mephisto 
vor der russischen Kaiserin-Mutter produziert hatte. Jedoch wollen diese 
kleinen Aussetzungen neben Emrichs grofer Leistung sehr wenig besagen. 
Nachdem die zweite Auflage seine Forschungsergebnisse allgemein zuginglich 
gemacht hat, wird alle ernsthafte Faust-Forschung, ja alle Forschung iiber 
den spiaten Goethe das grundlegende Werk zu Rate ziehen miissen. 


Hans ALBERT MAIER 
University of Connecticut 


WELTKLAGE UND BILD DER WELT IN DER DicutuNnG GoETHEs. Von Hildegard 
Emmel. Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1957. Pp. 352. 


The time has long since passed when it was possible to consider Goethe the 
serene and Olympian poet whose attitude toward the world could be summed 
up in the lines, “es sei, wie es wolle, es war doch so schén.” Without over- 
looking the many moments of affirmation, joy and praise, Dr. Emmel once 
again emphasizes the deep undercurrent of Welklage, of plaint over the world, 
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in Goethe’s work. If we may impute to Dr. Emmel what she does not actually 
say, a variant of our own awareness of the existentialist Geworfen-Sein is thus 
uncovered in Goethe; and Dr. Emmel proceeds to analyze the changing pic- 
ture of the world, the Weltbild, which at various periods of his life underlies 
Goethe’s lament over the world and his indictment of it. Such an inquiry into 
the world concept is concerned with one of the central problems of modern 
times precisely because the picture of the world has become problematic and 
because the world no longer is accepted as an unquestioned sociomoral reality 
or a divinely created order. Ever since secular man lost his religious center, the 
world has ceased to be a fixed and established creation and has become an 
unknown variable. The importance of Dr. Emmel’s investigation, then, is ob- 
vious. 

“‘World”’—the very word has acquired a multitude of meanings and con- 
notations; it can mean earth or heaven or the geographical or the social scene 
of man’s life; it can refer to mankind, or society, or to the concerns and cus- 
toms of society, and to many other things besides. As Goethe’s picture of the 
world changes, the change will influence the meaning, the use, the stylistic 
and poetic value which Goethe gives to the word. Not the least merit of Dr. 
Emmel’s book is that the author never moves very far from the actual text of 
Goethe which she carefully interprets. Essentially, her method is a detailed 
explication de texte of key passages. 

The dominant image of the world in Goethe’s pre-Weimar days appears 
to be that of the world as a prison. Gétz and Werther and Faust (of the 
Urfaust) feel themselves to be incarcerated. But Dr. Emmel notes an im- 
portant distinction—in Gétz the confining world is the objective, historical 
and social sphere in which Gétz has to live; in Werther, although the “‘world”’ 
of the ambassador is historical and real enough, the sufferings of the hero are 
much more personal, and the prison-like world from which he longs to break 
away is metaphysical and subjective rather than social and objective. 

The escape from prison into freedom, for which Gétz and Werther 
yearned, is attempted by Wilhelm Meister, but the world he does find is a 
place where he constantly takes the wrong road (pp. 20 and 77). Thus, during 
the years in Weimar before the Italian journey, Goethe’s image of the world 
is that of a place of error. In Urmeister the conflict between the realm of the 
heart and the realm of social activity must needs lead to error and confusion 
(p. 97). In Egmont the positions taken, the opinions expressed by either Eg- 
mont or Oranien are, according to Dr. Emmel, equally tenable and equally 
untenable; or, in other words, decisions made in this world are both correct 
and at the same time erroneous (p. 118); the world of error is overcome by the 
hero only in death. Again, in her reading of Iphigenie, Dr. Emmel ascribes to 
the attitude of Pylades more merit than is commonly accepted and thus sup- 
ports her interpretation that all actions tend to be erroneous from one point 
of view. Similarly, in Tasso, Dr. Emmel credits the character of Leonore with 
more validity than most interpreters have done and thus comes to the con- 
clusion that all the characters are in error (pp. 187-88), that the catastrophe 
is a maze of error and self-deception on all sides (p. 214). If the world is a 
place of ambiguity and misunderstanding, then any final salvation of Tasso 
must remain highly problematical. 
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After Goethe’s return from Italy, his writings are dominated by the 
polarity of world and house. In Hermann und Dorothea the world is seen as 
capable of being fashioned, formed and molded. The man who knows how to 
build and shape his world will be ‘‘at home” in the world; thus the polarity of 
world and home appears suspended here (p. 271). In Die Wahlverwandtschaf- 
ten the withdrawal from the world into the protection of the house seems to be 
fraught with dangers and problems from the start. Eduard’s and Charlotte’s 
domestic plans are doomed; Ottilie more than anyone needs the security of 
the house, and in order to give it to her, Eduard leaves his house; at the same 
time Ottilie is forced to face the world in Luciane, the count, and the baroness. 
Significantly, the way into the world is barred for Ottilie and she must return 
to die in the house of Eduard and Charlotte. 

In his last works, notably in Faust IJ, Goethe envisages a cosmos of vari- 
ous spheres or worlds through which man must journey and each of which 
makes different demands on man. As parts of the cosmos, the different aspects 
of the world lose their insufficiency, their incompleteness, and they no longer 
bring dissatisfaction: the Weltklage is stilled. 

It should be clear that the various images of the world, elaborated by Dr. 
Emmel, become in her hand keys to new and convincingly argued interpreta- 
tions. In one sense, of course, a work of literature may be said to be great 
precisely because it permits of various and even contradictory interpretations 
which need not exclude but may supplement each other. It is, therefore, by no 
means meant as a refutation if we admit that some of the works discussed 
can be read differently from the way in which Dr. Emmel reads them. Thus, 
even if we suppose that the world does appear to Werther as a prison, this is 
Werther’s view rather than Goethe’s. Furthermore, Werther is imprisoned— 
but the world is not the prison (not, for example, for the children who are at 
home in the world); the world, on the contrary, is what lies beyond the wall 
of Werther’s self-created prison; the world is not the place in which Werther 
is immured but rather the place from which he is cast out and debarred; he is 
an outsider to the world, not a prisoner in it. Similarly, Faust’s cramped 
Gothic study is the prison-cell from which he wants to run away into the 
world which is not a prison. 

When Dr. Emmel speaks of the world as a place of error, the very word 
“error” needs clarification. An error can be merely an error of opinion or 
judgment; or it can be a moral error and can even have religious overtones of 
vice, guilt and original sin; error can be an ineradicable concomitant of man’s 
way on earth (Faust, v. 317), or it can be part of the process of finding the 
right way by trial and error—in the words of Mephistopheles (Faust, v. 7847), 
“Wenn du nicht irrst, kommst du nicht zu Verstand.”” Whether Egmont is in 
error and, if so, in what sense, is a moot question. Twenty-five or more years 
later Goethe, in Dichtung und Wahrheit (20. Buch), speaks of the demonic in 
Egmont and says that Egmont “sich verblendet.’’ Does the demonic in Eg- 
mont mislead and delude him? Though Egmont dies, this outcome does not 
prove that Egmont’s actions or decisions were wrong nor that his decisions, if 
right, were vitiated in a world of error; martyrs in history and literature have 
laid down their lives for the very reason that the world in which they lived 
did not permit of error and doubt. And in Iphigenie the world merely gave the 
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appearance of being a place of error and this appearance itself was deceiving; 
in the end the voice of human nature does, after all, speak true. 

As early as in Urfaust (v. 1419) the calm and contentment of Gretchen’s 
hut is opposed to the restlessness of Faust. It is characteristic of Goethe’s 
development that the symbol of the hut gives way to that of the house as 
Goethe grows from Sturm-und-Drang to classicism. The pervading feeling 
throughout Hermann und Dorothea, however, is that the peace of the house 
is never secure but is constantly and dangerously threatened by the ever- 
ready forces of revolution and destruction. It is this lurking threat, rather 
than an idyllic reconciliation of polarities, which gives depth to the poem. In 
the Wahlverwandischaften, too, we must add a third element to the two poles 
of “world” and “house,” namely the realm of the dark, unpredictable, uncon- 
trollable, elemental and infraworldly forces which militate against our ‘“‘Ver- 
nunftfreiheit” (see Goethe’s own notice in Morgenblatt fiir gebildete Stande, 
Sept. 4, 1809). It is these incalculable forces as much as the “‘world”’ that can- 
not be domesticated, cannot be habituated to the house. 

When Faust, who cursed the world and chafed under the confinement of 
earthly life, in the end assents to being never contented and accepts the ac- 
companying suffering (v. 11451-52), i.e., when acceptance of the world re- 
places lament over it, this is a change in Faust rather than a change in the 
picture of the world. To some extent at least, it is still the same world which 
still brings dissatisfaction, but Faust has learned that to be forever dissatisfied 
is human destiny and that man must will it so (just as God wills it so in the 
Prolog). Faust, in other words, now agrees to the very order which he formerly 
so passionately rejected. Perhaps it is merely a quibble about words if we put 
it this way—nicht die Welt und nicht das Bild der Welt haben sich gedndert, 
sondern Fausts (und Goethes) Weltansicht. 

Lupwic W. KAHN 
The College of the City of New York 


SCHILLER AND THE CHANGING Past. By William F. Mainland. London: 
William Heinemann, 1957. Pp. xii+ 207. $4.50. 


Der Titel scheint besagen zu sollen, da® alle Vergangenheit durch jeden 
Betrachter eine Umdeutung erfahrt, daf% darum auch das Werk des Dichters 
immer neuen Interpretationen unterworfen wird, und daf gerade diese neuen 
Auseinandersetzungen dem dichterischen Werk lebendige Dauer verleihen. 
In dem vorliegenden Buche sind eine Reihe von Einzelabhandlungen iiber 
Fragen zusammengefa&t, die sich dem Verfasser beim Studium Fiescos, der 
reifen Dramen Schillers, einschlieflich Demetrius, und der Abhandlung Uber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtung aufgedraingt haben. Der Veriasser ist sich 
bewuSt, daB es sich bei seinen Darbietungen nicht immer um iiberzeugende 
Beweise handelt, sondern zum Teil um Vermutungen, die sich nur bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade stiitzen lassen. Wenn man, wie der Rezensent gegen manche 
Interpretationen seine Bedenken hat, so ist eine abweichende Deutung, wenn 
sie wie hier mit guten Griinden gestiitzt wird, doch eine wertvolle Anregung 
zu einer neuen, vertieften Begriindung des eigenen Standpunktes. 

So bezweifelt der Verfasser, da Wallenstein den Brief an den Kaiser 
geschrieben hat, der Buttler um die Verleihung des Grafentitels brachte, und 
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sucht wahrscheinlich zu machen, da Octavio Piccolomini ihn gefilscht habe, 
um Buttler gegen Wallenstein einzunehmen. Dabei nimmt er an, daf Wallen- 
stein mit einem solchen Briefe Buttler ein schweres Unrecht getan haben 
wiirde, wahrend er nach seinen eigenen Worten nur “ein stilles Unrecht ab- 
zubitten” habe. Dagegen ist einzuwenden, erstens, da in einer. Welt, in der 
gegenseitige Ausnutzung die politische Verkehrsform ist, der Brief nur eine 
relativ kleine Verschuldung darstellt, und zweitens, da Buttler sich tatsiich- 
lich als einen Menschen von so niedriger Gesinnung erweist, daf die Verlei- 
hung des Titels geradezu ein Hohn auf allen Adel gewesen wire. Im ganzen 
lassen sich mindestens ebenso starke Griinde fiir Wallensteins Urheberschaft 
geltend machen wie fiir die Octavios. Der Verfasser laft denn auch die Frage 
bewuBt offen, ohne allerdings geniigend auf die Gegengriinde einzugehen. 

In der Studie iiber Maria Stuart weist der Verfasser mit Recht auf die 
traditionell einseitige Behandlung der Schuld Marias hin, die nur die private 
Schuld der Heldin in Betracht zieht, und die Verwicklung in die Schuld 
anderer villig unberiicksichtigt la8t. Doch geht er zu weit, wenn er den Anteil 
Marias am Morde Darnleys auf die gleiche Stufe stellt wie die indirekte, 
kausal bedingte Verantwortung fiir die Mordanschlage auf Kénigin Elisa- 
beth. Hier handelt es sich um eine wesentlich verschiedene Art der Verschul- 
dung, die Schiller zwar dramatisch gestaltet, aber theoretisch nicht geklart 
hat. Auch hier hatte eine starkere Beriicksichtigung der Verschuldung der 
Gegenseite eine befriedigendere Erklarung ergeben. Ferner scheint es dem 
Rezensenten zu weit zu gehen, in der katholischen Beichte und Kommunion 
Marias mehr als ein Symbol zu sehen, da ja die wirkliche Resignation Marias 
in ihr Schicksal schon in den vorhergehenden Szenen erfolgt. 

Trotz dieser Einwiinde bieten die Studien des Verfassers viele Einzelan- 
regungen, besonders die Vergleiche zwischen den Charakteren und Motiven 
verschiedener Dramen. 

Die Abhandlung Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung enthilt eine 
kritische Betrachtung der beiden Schillerschen Begriffe auf Grund seines 
Verhaltens zu Wieland und Klopstock, sowie eine eingehende Untersuchung 
seines Begriffes ‘‘musikalisch.” 

In der Darstellung méchte man an manchen Stellen weniger Umstind- 
lichkeit und Abschweifung vom Thema wiinschen, wodurch die unzweifelhaft 
guten Gedanken an Priizision und wirkungsvoller Darstellung gewinnen 
wiirden. 

F, W. KAUFMANN 
Grinnell College 


JOHANN PETER HEBEL, Briefe. Gesamtausgabe. Herausgegeben und erliutert 
von Wilhelm Zentner. Bde. -1. Karlsruhe: C. F. Miiller; 1957. Pp. 
949 (15 plates, 3 facsimiles). DM ro. 


The increasing appreciation of the Alemannic branch of German culture 
(as represented in the growing stature of J. Gotthelf and J.. Burckhardt) 
calls new attention to the creator of the Alemannische Gedichte, in some re- 
spects the most important work of poetry produced outside the main— 
Classic or Romantic—currents of the Age of Goethe. Dr. Zentner’s complete 
publication of Hebel’s letters (nearly 600), with introduction and more than 
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150 pages of notes, presents a perfect picture of the personal and cultural 
background of the poems and their author. One does not expect in these 
letters the great issues of the correspondence of Goethe, Schiller, or Humboldt. 
Considering that they were written in the last years of the eighteenth century 
and the first decades of the nineteenth and by a man in the upper-Rhenish 
borderlands between Germany and France, it is surprising how little these 
numerous records of a quiet private existence seem to reflect the impact of 
the tremendous events on the contemporary scene. With many of his South 
German contemporaries he shares a rather pro-Napoleonic bias; in a letter of 
May, 1807, we read: “Ich wiinsche dem Napoleon Sieg, damit es doch wieder 
einmal Ruhe wird.” 

These letters, then, show what we would expect in the poet of the 
Alemannische Gedichte and the Schatskdstlein, the resigned, even Horatian, 
happiness of a self-contented man who, in his own sphere, led an externally 
successful life. We see him, student and teacher of Classics and theology, rising 
to the directorship of a renowned classical institution and the highest ecclesi- 
astical office of his Land. But through the 35 years of his correspondence we 
always find the same kind simplicity and the ever-ready humor of a well- 
balanced mind both lively and dignified, personally and professionally 
grounded in the two great traditions of the Western world. Externally, the 
things and persons mentioned in this correspondence are confined, as is 
Hebel’s life, to the few scores of miles of the area around Karlsruhe, Stra‘ 
burg, and Basel (belonging, then as now, to three different sovereigntie: 
but the narrowness of these geographic limits and the nearly exclusivei, 
personal and private atmosphere of the letters rise, in the hands of a great 
and wise poet, to the higher level of a comprehensive and representative 
human meaning. 

Some of the letters are written in the Alemannic dialect and in part or 
entirely in poetic form. But the great majority are in the language of the 
educated German, enlivened by touches of conversational upper-Rhenish 
speech; behind the written word even the modern reader acquainted with 
Hebel’s idiom, often imagines he can hear the sounds of his spoken voice. 
Among the recipients of Hebel’s letters we naturally find his personal and 
professional friends such as the pastors Hitzig, Giinttert, and Engler; the 
philologist Niiflin; the botanist Gmelin; the StraSburg manufacturers Haufe 
and Schneegans; and Ittner, curator of the University of Freiburg, with whom 
he corresponds in Latin (which was to him, as to all educated contemporaries, 
like a second mother tongue). An even more personal touch is revealed by the 
letters to his three female friends, although his emotions are at times hidden 
behind a witty humor: Gustave Fecht, his Theuerste Freundinn, recipient 
of his last letter after an uninterrupted correspondence of 35 years; the wife 
of his StraSburg friend, Haufe; and last but not least, the actress, Henriette 
Hendel, who, from her first appearance in Karlsruhe had made a great and 
lasting impression on Hebel. As his letters both to her and about her betray, 
the staid Gymnasiumsdirektor and Kirchenrat, then nearly 50 years old, for 


the first time in his life had felt the power of passion and became, in his own 
words, “‘vernarrt.” 


Fretrx M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
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IMMERMANNS ERZAHLERISCHES WERK. Zur Situation des Romans in der 
Restaurationszeit. Von Manfred Windfuhr. (Beitriige zur deutschen 
Philologie, Band 14.) Giessen: Wilhelm Schmitz, 1957. Pp. 250. 

The title of Windfuhr’s study is an understatement in the good tradition 

of “dissertationalism” which would rather be clumsy than exaggerate. We 

regret this particular case of bashfulness because it will prevent the book from 
gaining the recognition that it deserves. Even if Windfuhr had originally 
planned to explore only character and scope of Immermann’s fiction—and 
this would almost have been the logical point of departure—he must have 
realized soon that nothing but a broad re-examination of all aspects of his 
art would fill the bill. And that he has done with competence. Despite the 
title, Windfuhr’s book has to be taken, therefore, as a comprehensive intellec- 
tual biography of Karl Immermann. Only from such an elevated vantage point 
could he hope to see the novels in the proper perspectives: their great quali- 
ties, but also their obvious limitations as works of art. Perhaps Windfuhr’s 
introductory remarks, which take literary historians to task for their con- 
sistent blindness to Immermann the novelist, were written before all the 
results of his own investigation were in. At any rate, his final appraisal of 

Immermann’s prose does little to modify, let alone change, the conventional 

verdict. 


Windfuhr’s merits lie less in the redrawing of Immermann’s picture than 
in the clarification of many points of his biography. He has made it clear once 
more how urgently we need a critical edition of Immermann’s works which 
would include the masses of as yet unpublished texts and materials (of which 
he has given us, in an appendix, only the short fragment of Immermann’s 


Gargantua translation), and he has been able to correct numerous misread- 
ings and errors in dating of works which had not been questioned since Harry 
Maync’s days. Thus, he has established, for instance, a considerably later 
date for the writing of ‘“Tulifantchen” (1829 instead of 1820) and has rele- 
gated the beginnings of “Merlin” to Immermann’s last years (1831). He 
has had to make so many factual corrections that the reader’s confidence in 
the old school of philological criticism will be badly shaken once again. 
Philological methods that prove to be unreliable are like an automobile that 
does not run: they are useless. 

Occasionally, of course, the reader will feel the urge to disagree with 
Windfuhr’s argumentation. Such an instance occurs when he tries to blame 
the unpopularity of ““Miinchhausen” on the absence of a humorous and satiri- 
cal tradition in German literary history (p. 183); the success of Heine’s 
“Reisebilder” should upset any such interpretation, not to mention Keller 
and lesser writers. The tradition itself was not lacking, but it had been side- 
tracked in Germany by Jean Paul whose devastating influence on his style 
Immermann was never able to overcome completely—an influence which 
proved to be a liability even to greater writers after him. In general, however, 
Windfuhr’s judgments are safe and sound. He has a keen sense for values and 
a broad frame of literary reference. Often he succeeds in finding very precise 
formulations and smooth definitions, as when he writes: “‘ ‘Gismonda’ ist in 
die Leere nach dem Schiffbruch des Theaters hineingeschrieben” (p. 79), or 
“Immermann ging aus, das Ubermenschliche zu suchen und fand—das 
Menschliche” (p. 116). Observations of this kind make the reading of the book 
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profitable even for those who have only a marginal interest in Immermann. 


WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


CHRONIK VON GERHART HAUPTMANNS LEBEN UND SCHAFFEN. Von C. F. W. 
Behl und Felix A. Voigt. Miinchen: Bergstadtverlag W. G. Korn, 1957. 
Pp. 139 (15 illustrations). DM 7.80. 


Goethe called his works “fragments of a great confession” and teachers and 
critics never tire of uncovering facts proving this assertion and pointing to 
actual life experiences of the poet as they occur in his poetic creations. Almost 
all Goethe students are indebted to a little book by Flodoard Freiherr von 
Biedermann, called “Chronik von Goethes Leben,” in which Goethe’s life is 
presented in chronological order and which gives names of persons and places 
that played a role in the poet’s career. 

Consciously following the above book and acknowledging their indebted- 
ness to it, C. F. W. Behl and Felix A. Voigt have tried to do for Gerhart 
Hauptmann what the Biedermann book did for Goethe and it must be said 
that they have succeeded admirably. 

Completeness has not been aimed at and omissions were necessary; never- 
theless the individual stages of the lives of the entire Hauptmann family have 
been worked out more clearly than ever before. 

The reader is struck by Hauptmann’s method of working. From early 
times on, dictation seemed to have been the rule. There were always good 
friends or relatives who gladly consented to perform secretarial duties until 
paid helpers could be hired. Without such assistance the enormous quantity 
of Hauptmann’s literary output and the unpublished works, fragments and 
first drafts could not have been put on paper. 

The book also indicates the important role the city of Hamburg played 
in the life of the poet and how often he visited the city, where his brother 
Georg lived, to which his parents retired for a while, and where his first wife 
Marie, née Thienemann, died. The -authors touch upon the story of this 
marriage with infinite tact but indicate enough to reveal the tragedy suffered 
by both sides. 

Since no profession or salaried position tied Hauptmann to a fixed loca- 
tion, it is no surprise to see him and his family living in various places. Even 
after he had moved into the palatial “‘Wiesenstein” in his native Silesia, he 
spent weeks and months away from his domicile, always accompanied by 
Margarete, his second wife. From 1914 on, the trips were frequently made by 
automobile. 

No German author received more public honors and recognition than Ger- 
hart Hauptmann, and that fact has been well documented. His birthdays 
became occasions of great celebration with special performances of his plays 
and with special issues of critical journals and literary magazines. 

The Chronik lists the dates of the first publications of Hauptmann’s works 
and the first performances of the dramas. Some fifteen photographs of por- 
traits and busts executed by the foremost artists of Europe, add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volume. 


HERMANN BARNSTORFF 
University of Missouri 
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Die Lyrik DES EXPRESSIONISMUS: VORAUSSETZUNGEN—ERGEBNISSE UND 
GRENZEN—NACHWIRKUNGEN. Herausgegeben und mit erléuternden 
Anmerkungen versehen von Clemens Heselhaus. (Deutsche Texte 5.) 
Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1956. Pp. xiv+199. Paper, DM 7.60. 


Of this collection, which presumably is to serve purposes of academic instruc- 
tion, the editor states that his intention is to give “eine Rechenschaft der 
kiinstlerischen Leistungen des Expressionismus und eine Darstellung seiner 
Entwicklung” (p. v). The combination of these two aims involves a compro- 
mise in the method of procedure, a compromise which, on the whole, may be 
regarded as distinctly successful, even though the inclusion of authors of 
merely historical significance has resulted in regrettable limitations of space for 
poets of stature: Heym, Trakl, Stadler, Werfel together receive only 26 pages, 
about one-sixth of the total allotted to texts. It must be granted, of course, 
that precisely these authors are elsewhere available with relative ease. 

The texts are divided into three sections: “Vorexpressionismus” (pp. 
1-25), ““Expressionismus” (pp. 27-132), ‘““Nachexpressionismus” (pp. 133-63). 
The first comprises, besides German poems from Nietzsche to Daubler, sam- 
ples, in translation, from Whitman, Verlaine, Verhaeren, Maeterlinck. 
These translations (in part by authors of note) are generally of artistic merit; 
moreover, in most instances they probably represent the actual forms in 
which the foreign works became active agents in German literature. Still, 
the student ought, and would want, to have the original texts too. Certainly 
these would be more useful than three different German versions of Whitman’s 
“Starting from Fish-shaped Paumanok” or two of poems by Verlaine and 


Verhaeren, respectively. The only foreign item given in full in the original 
language is Rimbaud’s “Ophélie” (in a note to Heym’s “Ophelia”’). 

In some cases the editor includes samples from the later works of poets 
rooted in expressionism, e.g., from Else Lasker-Schiiler’s Mein blaues Klavier 
(Jerusalem, 1943) and Benn’s Statische Gedichte (1948). This procedure seems 
fully justified. 


The sequence pre-expressionism—expressionism—postexpressionism im- 
plies a chronological principle. In establishing literary periods there are two 
sets of significant dates: birth years of authors (which determine age-group 
membership) and composition dates of works (in lieu of which often only 
the years of publication are available). With regard to all this Professor 
Heselhaus gives full and precise information. Yet it is disappointing to find 
the rationale inherent in chronological facts often disregarded; and in no 
case did I discover a good reason for so doing. Daubler (born in 1876; the 
present selections dated 1910-15) is assigned to pre-expressionism, but Lasker- 
Schiiler (born in the same year; earliest present selections dated 1902) to 
expressionism proper, as is Rilke (b. 1875; earliest selection, ““Der Panther,”’ 
dated 1903). Does this make satisfactory sense? Daubler, it should be remem- 
bered, was included in that most representative expressionistic anthology, 
Pinthus’ Menschheitsdimmerung (1920), and for good reasons. Both Diaubler 
and Lasker-Schiiler I would designate as Friihexpressionisten. Rilke’s signifi- 
cance for, and connection with, expressionism is not to be denied, but is such 
connection central enough for him to appear as an expressionist among ex- 
pressionists? This results in a dubious oversimplification, despite the explana- 
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tory and modifying statement in the editor’s preface (p. iii). Incidentally, 
a Rilkean poem that would seem more specifically to anticipate certain fea- 
tures of expressionistic style, “Der Knabe” (probably written 1902/1903; 
published in Das Buch der Bilder), is not included in the collection. 

It is also hard to understand why Karl Kraus (b. 1874[!]; present selec- 
tions dated 1916/17) is assigned to postexpressionism, while Walter Mehring 
(b. 1896; selection dated 1929) and Erich Kastner (5. 1899; selection also from 
1929) are regarded as expressionists proper. In fact, they simply do not belong 
in this book at all. Neither does Paula Ludwig (b. 1900), even though the first 
of her poems here reprinted was published in 1920. 

The result of such blurred periodization is an altogether less clear pic- 
ture of the expressionistic lyric than is desirable. It must be added that 
the preface is not free from imprecise statements. On page v we read: “‘Seit 
1910 treten die bedeutenden Gestalten des Expressionismus hervor: Lasker- 
Schiiler, Rilke, Heym, Trakl, Stadler, Werfel, Benn.” This is obviously in- 
correct with regard to the first two figures named; also Stadler’s poetic pro- 
ductivity had set in earlier. On page iii we are told that the “wegweisende 
Rolle” soon passed from Rilke to Trakl. Are the roles of the two really com- 
parable? Were they “wegweisend” in the same sense of the word? In fact: was 
Trakl really “‘wegweisend” at all—did the movement follow his tracks? 

How can Diubler be termed “durchweg noch impressionistisch be- 
stimmt”’ (p. vi)? Heselhaus himself reprints “Die Buche”’ with its significant 
lines: “Mein Ausdruck wird ein Asteiiberranken /.../ Doch schiitt ich 
erst den Herbst aus meinem Wesen” (emphasis mine). Is that impressionism? 
Again, we find on page iv: 


Man wird auch Uberlegungen anstellen miissen, ob der erste Weltkrieg und die Nieder- 
lage nicht doch eher stérend als férdernd auf die Dichtung eingewirkt haben. Man muf 
sich endlich die Frage vorlegen, ob die Themen, die Kurt Pinthus, fiir die ‘Menschheits- 
daimmerung’ wihlte (Sturz und Schrei, Erweckung des Herzens, Aufruf und Empérung, 
Liebe den Menschen), nicht die Folgen des verlorenen Krieges waren. Sie sind also 
nicht unbedingt bezeichnend fiir das Kunstwollen des Expressionismus. 


Apart from the fact that there is a gentle shift from a hypothetical ‘‘Uber- 
legungen anstellen . .. , ob” to a more assertive “sind also,”’ the above state- 
ment must be challenged on factual grounds. To name only a few examples: 
is not Becher’s Verfall und Triumph (1914) full of “Sturz und Schrei,” of 
“Aufruf und Empérung,” and what is the message (sit venia verbo!) of Diu- 
bler’s Nordlicht (1910) and of Werfel’s early volumes (Der Weltfreund, 1911; 
Wir sind, 1913) if not “Erweckung des Herzens” and “Liebe den Menschen”’? 
Undeniably war and defeat had an intensifying, a radicalizing effect; but the 
basic elements were already there. 

Extensive spot checks showed remarkably accurate texts. On page 42 
the sense would seem to require “ ... jagt weit den [rather than: der] Men- 
schenschwarm / Mit grofem Fittich auf ein dunkler Harm,” and this is 
actually what Heym’s Der ewige Tag (1912) and the Dichtungen of 1922 have 
(in contrast to Seelig’s edition of the Gesammelte Gedichte of 1947). On page 
131 “werden” should presumably be replaced by “‘werde”’ in “‘Sichtbar werden 
deinen Knechten dein Wirken,” On pages 112 f. Schwitters’ notorious “An 
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Anna Blume” is printed as if it were in some kind of “free verse,” whereas it 
is in prose (with frequent paragraph breaks). 

One would wish for somewhat more copious explanatory and bibliographi- 
cal notes. In connection with the “Es ist . . . ”’ enumeration in Dauthendey’s 
“Eine Schmerzstimmung” (pp. 7 f.), for instance, a word about Rimbaud’s 
corresponding use of “Il ya...” in “Enfance” would have been in order. 
Gratifying is the attention paid to non-German critical studies. Hans Nau- 
mann’s Die deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart should, despite everything, have 
been included in the general bibliography. 

In reading this anthology the reviewer, himself an “‘old hand” at the 
study of expressionism, was once again struck by the force of some authors, 
the feeble and fetid verbosity of others once named together with the former. 
As time progresses, differentiation and selectivity become more and more 
feasible. 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 


THoMAS MANN: THE WorLD As WILL AND REPRESENTATION. By Fritz 
Kaufmann. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1957. Pp. 322. $6. 


Professor Kaufmann’s book on Thomas Mann is undoubtedly the most 
penetrating and illuminating study of the great novelist’s work that I know. 
That so far it has gone almost completely unnoticed is a sad commentary on 
the state of today’s reading public. Yet this regrettable neglect may well 
be caused by the book’s properties and propensities, which are, alas, out of 
fashion today. It is the book of a philosopher for whom philosophy is neither 


semantic cabala nor logistic calculus but the passionate concern with the 
human condition, a concern decried and denounced as “poetry” by our 
present-day philosophical schoolmasters. It is the book of a literary critic 
for whom literature is neither the manipulation of oratorical devices nor 
the disguise of subconscious drives but the symbolic representation of a 
Weltanschauung, a thing decried and denounced as “philosophy” by our 
present-day literary schoolmasters. As such, Kaufmann’s book fits nowhere; 
but just this courageous misfitting is its eminent merit. 

The study is divided into two main parts: Thomas Mann’s Philosophy 
and Thomas Mann’s Work, It is this structure which gives cause to criticism 
of an otherwise admirable book. Since Thomas Mann’s philosophical views 
are, of course, distilled from the sum total of his narrative and essayistic 
work; since, on the other hand, the discussion of the individual works is aimed 
strictly at the elucidation of his metaphysics and ontology (so much so that 
—and this is the greatest achievement of Mr. Kaufmann’s monograph—all 
of Thomas Mann’s epic themes and stylistic devices appear as the necessary 
artistic realization of his philosophical positions), a good deal of overlapping 
and repetition becomes unavoidable. To be sure, I know of no other study 
on Thomas Mann in which such central concepts as irony, eternal recurrence, 
imitatio, representation in and through art are as clearly and profoundly 
analyzed as they are in Kaufmann’s book, both as basic mainstays of his 
view of life, and as compositional elements of his narrative technique; yet 
the repetitiousness, though always under interesting and slightly modified 
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perspectives, detracts somewhat from the high intellectual pleasure which 
the reading of this book generally affords. 

The subtitle of Kaufmann’s monograph, which is, of course, part of 
the main title of Schopenhauer’s chef-d’ oeuvre, determines the philosophical 
locus where Thomas Mann’s thought is anchored. This, in itself, is anything 
but new. Yet what is new in Kaufmann’s book is the relentless persistence 
with which the wide ramifications of Schopenhauer’s antithetical concepts, 
Will and Representation, are traced in Thomas Mann’s work—ramifications 
so wide that they actually account, both in their general congruity and in 
their uniquely individual corollaries, for the summa of Thomas Mann’s meta- 
physics, aesthetics and theology. More yet: no other study of the great 
novelist places his work, the questions which it raises, the antinomies which it 
exposes, in so rich and manifold a tradition, encompassing the totality of 
Judeo-Christian and Greek thought as it developed, though in anything but 
a simple line, through the centuries of European civilization. Even if not all 
the tracks unearthed are fully convincing (the Leibniz track, e.g., seems to 
lose itself in a blind alley), most of them are; not only the more or less obvious 
ones, the connection with the German Idealism of the Classical and Romantic 
periods, the connection with the anthropology and theology of Lutheran 
Protestantism, but even more so those elusive bonds which link Thomas 
Mann to the spiritual and emotional experiences of Christian mysticism and 
its predecessor in Neo-Platonic thought. From here stems the tension between 
a world-immanent vitalism and a transcendental absolutism which underlies 
Thomas Mann’s irony in its tragic, bitter or humorous variations. The erudi- 
tion alone which Kaufmann’s study exhibits is worthy of awe and admiration; 
but more admirable still his successful attempt to relate the figurae of Thomas 
Mann’s works, their figurations and transfigurations, to the core and basic 
verities of his ideas, to make us aware of the mythopoiesis which is the creative 
force within the writer as well as the force of his creation Nowhere else is the 
myth of the artist as the mirror of man (and as such, far transcending any 
merely biographical, psychological and sociological significance) brought out 
more lucidly than in Professor Kaufmann’s book. 

The second part of the volume deals specifically with Thomas Mann’s 
five great novels: Buddenbrooks (‘“‘The Genealogy of the Artist”), The Magic 
Mountain (‘The Dominion of Man’’), the Joseph cycle (“‘The Myth of the 
Soul”), The Beloved Returns (‘‘Imitatio Goethe’’), and Doctor Faustus (‘‘Last 
Judgment”’). I cannot and we certainly need not accept Professor Kaufmann’s 
interpretations in every single detail, especially not his discussion of Thomas 
Mann’s last great and possibly overwhelming work. I am not so convinced 
as Mr. Kaufmann that the myth of a contemporary Faust blends fruitfully 
with the historical reality of the Third Reich, that the tragic human impasse 
of Protestant theology may legitimately be transfigured, as Thomas Mann has 
tried to do, into a sinister demonology, since only by sleight of hand can a 
Theologia Teutsch be presented as a “Satanalogia Deutsch.” And yet, this 
last chapter of Professor Kaufmann’s book is so illumined by profound under- 
standing and human compassion that we can fully subscribe to Thomas 
Mann’s opinion which, shortly before his death, he expressed in a letter to 
the author: ‘The fact is clear that your study is the worthiest evaluation 
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which the book (Doctor Faustus) has yet received.” It is no irresponsible 
exaggeration to extend this praise to Professor Kaufmann’s' study as a whole. 
OsKAR SEIDLIN 
The Ohio State University 


Ora Hansson: EN sTuDIE I ATTITALSROMANTIK. Av Ingvar Holm. Malmé: 
Gleerup, 1957. Pp. 508. 


In her diary for November 6, 1885, Victoria Benedictsson, the Skane novelist, 
wrote: “I like Ola Hansson; there is something in him that inspires trust. 
There is something simple and reasonable, there is a certain sincerity which 
exerts an extreme attraction. He has such wise, serious eyes. . . . One feels 
that we two should come to understand one another, to talk about everything, 
yes, still more than that—that we should feel the sympathy which ends in 
unconsciousness of the one partner’s manhood and the other’s womanhood: 
purely human sympathy” (Skrifter i urval, Stockholm, 1950, Iv, 145). About 
twenty years after Benedictsson composed this encomium, Ola Hansson 
and his wife, Laura Mohr (pseud. Laura Marholm), were made the subjects of 
a learned paper, “Beitrag zur Kenntnis des induzierten Irreseins’”’ (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Psychiatrie, 1906), by the Munich physician, Fritz Ast. The author 
had had an excellent chance to observe both the Hanssons. Laura Marholm, 
who had recently been writing fiery letters to Germany’s loftiest royal 
personages (she called Prince Luitpold of Bavaria a “Calvinist dog” in one 
of her epistles), had been committed to the Heil- und Pflegeansialt Eglfing 
outside Munich, where Ast served on the medical staff; there the faithful 
Ola Hansson came to visit her every day. 

The dissertation of Ingvar Holm treats the intellectual development, 
or decay, of Hansson in the two decades between the meeting with Bene- 
dictsson and the Bavarian tragicomedy. In other words, Holm has chosen to 
investigate the period of Hansson’s most important productions, of the essay 
volumes Litterdra silhuetter and Materialismen i skénlitteraturen, of the lyric 
works Notturno and Ung Ofegs visor, of the novella collections Sensitiva 
amorosa, Parias, and Vdgen till livet, and of the novel Resan hem. Holm is 
less concerned with an esthetic evaluation of Hansson’s works than with an 
attempt to penetrate the mind of the poet during this central epoch of his 
life; further, he undertakes to solve the riddle of Hansson’s abject surrender 
to the will of his wife, and to find the causes for his self-imposed exile from 
Sweden. 


1 Shortly after this review had been written, word reached us that Professor 
Kaufmann had died in Zurich, August 9, 1958. Fritz Kaufmann was born in Leipzig 
in 1891. After studying at the universities of Geneva, Berlin, Leipzig, and Freiburg, he 
started his academic career as Privaidozent in philosophy at the University of Frei- 
burg i. Br. As a refugee from Nazism, he later taught at Northwestern University, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and the University of Buffalo. A few months prior 
to his untimely death, the last-named institution had made him professor emeritus. 
Such remarkable essays as “Sprache und Schépfung,” “Die Bedeutung der kiinst- 
lerischen Stimmung,” and “Art and Phenomenology” made him one of us, although 
he was “officially” a philosopher. His death is a grave loss to all concerned with lit- 
erature. 
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Holm has divided his book into three parts. The first, “Poetry of fear 
and attempt at rationalization,” consists of a single chapter, “Determinism 
and fatalism,” in which the personal and philosophical background of the 
early novella collections, especially that “album of Swedish criminals,” Parias, 
is discussed. A good deal of the factual material in Parias was taken, Holm 
shows, from court proceedings which Hansson attended while working as a 
journalist in Malmé, or from stories he had heard in his native village of 
Hénsinge, in Malm6’s hinterland. Behind the happenings in these “stories of 
fate” (as they were called in the German and Danish editions of 1890) lie 
Ola Hansson’s extensive readings in such varied authors as Taine, Bourget, 
Richepine, Geijerstam, and Hans Jeger of Fra Kristiania-Bohémen notoriety; 
from them all, however dissimilar they otherwise may have been, Hansson 
acquired the same piece of intellectual baggage: that man is neither the master 
of his will nor of his feelings, a paralyzing thought of which the young poet 
could not, or would not, rid himself. 

The next and by far the longest section of the book is called “Concerning 
a philosophy of the personality.” Hansson’s social consciousness, which one 
can still see at work in Parias, is gradually smothered by what Hansson’s 
friends called “aristocracy of the spirit”; his foes called it “‘snobbism.” 
Hansson had an uncommonly fine sense for what was important in non- 
Scandinavian literature, and.Carl Du Prel’s Die Philosophie der Mystik, which 
Hansson discovered almost immediately upon its initial publication, provided 
some excellent grist for the sensitive Scanian’s mill: according to Du Prel, the 
highly developed human being possesses such a refined nervous system that 
he will feel quite at home among phenomena which his thick-skinned brother 
deems supernatural. After Du Prel came Lombroso, Huysmans, Poe, and 
Moreau (the author of a Psychologie morbide); then, a more brutal or a more 
heroic flavor was added to the stew with Hansson’s reading of Max Stirner, 
Nietzsche’s precursor and the creator of “absolute egoism.” Finally, of course, 
Hansson confronted the master egoist himself; from his works he learned 
something quite opposed to the teachings of the determinists: Nietzsche 
claimed that the will could be formed. As Holm points out, Hansson was un- 
able to accept this Nietzschean dogma without considerable dilution; ‘“‘Do 
what you want to do” was made to read: “Do what you must on the basis of 
your being’s deep instincts.”” Hansson’s Ung Ofegs visor, written in the South 
Swedish village of Aggarp while the poet sulked at the outrageous insensitivity 
of his critics, is Nietzschean in its language but not its content; it is concerned 
with fear, a motive which is only peripheral in the German philosopher. In- 
deed, the hero’s name, “Ofeg” (‘“‘Un-cowardly”’), indicates that Hansson had 
no very strong conviction of his own or his alter ego’s bravery. 

In November, 1888, a few months before Hansson composed Ofeg (April- 
May, 1889), August Strindberg began a correspondence with the younger man 
concerning the Parias novellas, one of which Strindberg had already turned 
into a play. Holm follows his chapters on “The man of development” (Du 
Prel) and “The superman” (Stirner and Nietzsche) with a chapter, ‘Personal 
contacts,” on Hansson’s relationships with Strindberg and Laura Marholm. 
The first entanglement is already fairly well-known to scholars, since the 
Strindberg-Hansson correspondence was published in 1938; the second, with 
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that “bleached negress’”’ (in Strindberg’s nomenclature), is not. Ironically, 
Hansson always believed that he had been “saved” by the vigorous and 
wrong-headed Baltic German woman, six years his senior, whom the jealous 
Victoria Benedictsson had once suspected of being among Georg Brandes’ 
many mistresses. Laura Marholm was, as a matter of fact, a woman of in- 
disputable gifts. After having founded a literary career with dramas about Pat- 
kul and Johann Christian Giinther, she decided, at the age of thirty, to 
familiarize the German public with the Scandinavian literary renaissance. 
Having taught herself Danish, she almost immediately began a correspondence 
with Brandes, whom she came to know personally in the winter of 1885-86. 
From Brandes it was but a step to other Scandinavian luminaries, Arne Gar- 
borg, Jonas Lie, Strindberg, and, at last, the shy Hansson. Laura Marholm’s 
role in the transmission of Scandinavian literature to Germany has never been 
investigated; the scholar who assumes this not unimportant task will want to 
make repeated use of Holm’s study. 

Ola Hansson and Laura Marholm were married in Copenhagen on Sep- 
tember 27,1889; herinability to understand his Scanian dialect appears to have 
hastened the progress of the courtship, since Hansson was compelled to take 
recourse to actions rather than words. During the following spring, Hansson 
found a new German book, Julius Langbehn’s Rembrandt als Erzieher, which 
persuaded him to undertake another kind of action; a chapter on Hansson’s 
Langbehn phase, ‘“‘Pan-Germanism,” concludes the lengthy second section of 
Holm’s dissertation. Langbehn’s glorification of the “(Low German,” the 
blond-haired, blue-eyed possessor of mystical “light” and equally mystical 
“darkness,” proved extremely exciting to Hansson—all the more because 
Hansson’s works were receiving a far warmer reception in Germany than at 
home in Scandinavia. However, since Langbehn had postulated that “in der 
Fremde friert das Herz und zuweilen auch der Geist, behaglich fiihlen sich 
beide nur in der Heimat,” Hansson decided to return to Skane, there to found 
a “Germanic peasant society.”’ Indeed, a good apostle who wanted to win new 
territories for his teacher, Hansson made Langbehn’s “Low German area” 
include Schleswig-Holstein, Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Denmark, and Skane; 
Langbehn’s original realm had been composed of Lower Saxony and Holland. 
Sweden north of the Skane-SmAaland border was relegated to the intellectual 
and ethnic dustbin; Stockholm, whose critics had been particularly cruel to 
Hansson, was damned as “‘the capital of Swedish idiocy, far away from us 
Scanians, who live in Europe.” The headquarters of Hansson’s Germanic 
colony was to be Skurup on the Malmé6-Ystad railroad line; and there the 
Hanssons, returning from the continent, stayed from March until July, 1891. 
The Langbehn-inspired scheme had epistolary encouragement from such 
venerable personalities as Viktor Rydberg (“You are a true Aryan, a son of 
that region which the blond Germanics believed to be the cradle of their 
race’), but Hansson quickly abandoned it. Scanian Pan-Germanism seems to 
have shattered principally upon the coolness of Hansson’s good friend, the 
philosopher Hans Larsson, another peasant’s son who had studied at Lund’s 
Cathedral School and University. Besides, much as Hansson loved Skane (of 
whose beauties he often gave an idealized account in his lyrics), he could not 
long endure its gray and windy reality. He and his wife fled first to Riga, then 
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to Berlin (where Strindberg paid them a disastrous visit), and at last to 
Bavaria. From the Scanian misadventure resulted Resan hem, a work which 
indicates—like Almquist’s Drottningens juvelsmycke or Karin Boye’s Kallocain 
or Stig Dagerman’s De dimdas 6—that Swedish novels with a rich intellectual 
substance are likely to be faulty in structure or style: the nation has not yet 
produced a Melville, a Proust, or a Thomas Mann. Marholm, Larsson, 
Geijerstam, Levertin, Tor Hedberg, and Axel Lundegiard appear but thinly 
disguised in the pages of Resan hem; Scanian local patriotism, the “sexual 
question,” anti-Semitism, and Langbehn’s proto-Nazism are among the 
phantoms haunting the mind of Resan hem’s creator; the book’s language has 
been influenced by such absurdly disparate works as Fritz Reuter’s Ut mine 
Stromtid and Eduard du Jardin’s Les lauriers sont coupées. (Hansson’s novel 
came out in 1895, twenty-seven years before another student of du Jardin, 
James Joyce, published Ulysses.) 

The concluding section of Holm’s dissertation, “The Personality,” is 
again composed of a single chapter, ““Psyche and psychopathy.” The chapter 
opens with a fascinating account of the Hansson couple’s madness, as it was 
seen by the industrious Ast and by Munich police officials. Heinrich Mann 
could have built a second Untertan upon the report of one Gohler, a police 
secretary. Géhler had been sent to interview Laura Marholm at her home; 
suddenly he realized that he, a respectable citizen, was listening to statements 
of lése-majesté against William II! When Hansson himself joined his wife in 
hurling insults at the emperor, Géhler decided that it was high time to dis- 
appear. Holm does not accept Ast’s conclusion that Hansson’s illness was in- 
duced by Laura Marholm’s own mental quirks; rather he quotes, with a cau- 
tious hint of approval, the opinions of Lars Nilsson, who served as physician 
to Hansson’s brothers and was thoroughly acquainted with the Hansson 
family’s medical history. According to Nilsson, the Hansson clan had an in- 
clination to “slittbosjukan” (‘‘plain-dweller-disease”), the South Swedish 
equivalent of “lappsjukan,” that melancholy apathy said to afflict the in- 
habitants of the Swedish North. Ola Hansson became, because of the very 
domestic and geographical milieu of his youth, an easy prey to external in- 
fluences; thus he was doomed, Holm concludes, to ask “‘so often and so de- 
terminedly his authorship’s questions about the ego and individuality.” 

Holm’s work has some of the faults and all the virtues to be found in the 
usual Scandinavian doctoral dissertation. On the one score, he not infre- 
quently obscures his line of reasoning with a plethora of evidence, and the 
reader cannot help thinking that a shorter dissertation would have been a 
better dissertation. Yet, Holm has made an important and original contribu- 
tion to Swedish literary history. He is in complete control of his period, he has 
collected a large amount of unpublished material, his style (especially in the 
later chapters) can be graceful, even witty. Best of all, he remains aware 
throughout his work that Hansson belongs to European literature. Too many 
Swedish scholars are inclined to ignore the extra-Scandinavian import of their 
subjects; Ulf Wittrock’s Uppsala dissertation, Ellen Keys vdg fran kristendom 
till livstro (1953) is a recent example of this artificial self-sufficiency, which is 
fostered rather than discouraged, one fears, by the Swedish university system. 
To be sure, laborers in the German vineyard are afflicted with a similar blind- 
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ness concerning the Scandinavian impact upon letters south of the Eider. 
Géttingen’s Walther Hubatsch has challenged the clichés with which the 
Scandinavian role in German history was once disposed of; perhaps German- 
ists will some day perceive that their ready-made references to Ibsen, Brandes, 
and Strindberg reveal a certain indolence rather than a sense of proportion. 
GEORGE C, SCHOOLFIELD 
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